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Art. I. M@mutes of the Evidence taken before the Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons, to inquire into the State 
of. Mendicity and Vagrancy in the Metropolis and its Neigh- 
bourhood. Ordered to be printed July Lith, 1845. To whi 
is added the General Report, pened to be printe® May 28th, 
1816. ; 


AN advocate for charity, in any of its forms, has always, at 

first sight, much to recommend him to the. partiality of 
his auditors. He is doing something for the interest of huma- 
nity, in the shape of a positive service. He is making.a move- 
ment, to which he is prompted, in all appearance, by an im- 
pulse of kindliness. He is exercising his thoughts, and lifting 
his voice in behalf of distress; and there is something in the 
mere aspect of such an exhibition, that is calculated to prepos- 
sess his obsérvers, and to hold him out in a light of very advan- 
tageous contrast, either with the selfishly indifferent, who care 
not about his projécts, or with the actively hostile, who op- 
pose them. 

On the other hand, an opponent, not of charity, but of 
some of its particular fofms, has often much in the shape of 
initiatory dislike and prejudice to struggle with. However 
much he may*prevail in the argument, and,/at the @onclusion 
of it, may vindicate his character as an enlightened friend of 
the species he has not unfrequently to brave the hazard and 
the resistance of a most unpopular outset. The public are apt 
to be revolted by that array of hardihood which a mere rea- 
soning philanthropist is so likely to throw around his specula- 
tions; and, should he at length’ succeed jp carrying their ac- 
quiéscence along with him, this is an obje@t for which he must 
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fight his way at one time through the gentler remonstrances of 
an alarmed delicacy; and, at another, through the clamours of 
a boisterous and reproachful indignation. 

This, in no one instance, has been so strikingly exemplified, 
as in those speculations about the nature of charity, which were 
in a great measure originated by Mr. Malthus; and from which 
many have been led to infer, that every public and proclaimed 
provision, for the relief of general indigence, is not only utter- 
ly incompetent to the attainment of its object, but has the ef- 
fect of perpetuating and extending the very distress which it 
proposes to alleviate; and that, therefore, it had been better, 
could the sufferings of poverty have been left to the hands of 
private charity altogether. In opposition to this, the actual ° 
cases of want are brought in full enumeration; and all the 
circumstances of pathos, by which they are accompanied, are 
impressively dwelt upon; and the direct and visible relief they 
obtain from our existing institutions, is too apparent to escape 
the commonest observation; and the fact, the unquestionable 
fact, is at all times appealed to, and set up in resistance to the 
fearful uncertainty of committing such cases to such accidental 
impulses of compassion as they may awaken in the neighbour- 
hood where they occur: And thus it is, that the antagonists of 
this new doctrine are, in the estimation of a very large part of 
the community, placed on the vantage ground, both of feeling 
and of historical example; while its friends are looked upon 
as having nothing else to urge in their behalf, than the plausi- 
bilities of a barbarous and untried theory. 

To temper the force of these execrations, it is alleged by the 
followers of Malthus, that many of the cases in question are 
the product of the charity itself; that after a publie institu- 
tion has done its uttermost, it leaves a surplus of unreached 
and unrelieved wretchedness greater in amount than it met with 
at the outset of its operations; that it never rescues the whole 
field of human suffering from the hand of private charity, and 
then brings it under a better and more effective management 
than hefore ; that at each step of its progress, it only works on 
a part of the actual field, and meanwhile sends forth a pestilen- 
tial influence on every side of it among the sound part of the 
population; that on the outside as it were of all the space which 
it occupies, there ever lics an unreclaimed waste of poverty, 
which recedes and broadens, and that, too, in proportion as 
public charity proclaims and multiplies her doings: And, there- 
fore, so far from acting the part of a more efficient substitute 
for private charity, she has, in truth, left benevolent individuals 
more to do than ev@, and aggravated all the duties and ald 
the dificulties which originally lay upon them. 
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Now, without offering to decide this controversy at present, 
we are led, by the publication before us, to attach ourselves to 
an object, on the practical] importance of which, all the parties 
in it are most cordially agreed. The object is, to reduce the 
heavy expenses of pauperism ; and, at the same time, to re- 
lieve the miseries of the poor. We observe in the present, 
and in many of the other English publications upon this sub- 
ject, frequent appeals to the case of Scotland, and a kind of 
mysterious charm ascribed to that peculiar mode of treatment, 
which still obtains in the greater number of our parishes, We 
hold ourselves to be discharging one of the most appropriate of 
our functions, when wg are attempting to furnish our Southern 
neighbours with such information as our opportunities can sup- 
ply ; and we do think, that much important principle may be 
educed from the present aspect of Scotland, in so far as it 
respects the question of Poor’s-Rates. 

Whatever differences may obtain on the philosophy of the 
subject, we believe that there are two points on which there is 
now a very wide and general agreement. The first is, that the. 
ills of Poverty will never be banished from the world by the 
mere positive administrations of Beneficence. The days have 
gone by, when the relief of Poverty could be looked upon as 
nothing more than the simple process of filling up a vacancy, or 
of directing towardsthat quarter of society wherethere was want, 
astreamof supply fromthatother quarter where there was fulness. 
This indeed was the first and most obvious expedient; and it 
was natural to think, that in this way a sufficiency could be ob- 
tained for all the needs and sufferings of our species,—and a 
more equal rate of enjoyment be diffused over the neighboure 
hood; while the rich by the act of giving, and the poor by the 
act of receiving, would come nearer to each other in the de- 
gree at which they participated of the bounties and the provi- 
sions of nature. This experiment, however, has been repeated 
in a thousand forms ; and even when conducted on the largest 
and most conspicuous scale, the result has been a glaring mock- 
cry of these anticipations. Liberality has put forth her abun- 
dant stores in many a town, and in many a neighbourhood; 
and no such scene of fine or delightful promise has ever been 
realized. And even when, with the feeling that her present sa- 
crifices were not yet enough, she has put forth a greater stretch 
of exertion than before,—she has always found that her power- 
less aim fell short of that accomplishment to which she direct- 
ed all the earnestness of her wishes, and the strenuousness of 
her most honest and diligent endeavours,—and has at length 
arrived at the sure mortification of knowing, that the object of 
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her pursuit is ever receding from her advances,—and that, let 
her multiply her offerings as she may, there will still lie before 
her the unequalled aspect of a clamorous, dissatisfied, and ac- 
tually suffering population. 

This is a point, then, upon which we are not called to pro- 
voke the antipathies of any set of men, by linking it with the 
doctrines of Malthus, or any other system of economical specu- 
lation. People have found their way to it with nothing else to. 
guide them than a kind of gross and general experience. Put the 
case of a wealthy citizen, leaving the fortune he has amassed in 
some second-rate town of the empire, to the object of alleviat- 
ing the general indigence of its peoplegand let its interest form 
aclear addition to allthe anterior charities of the place. There 
are many who, with no system and no generalization in their 
heads about it, could, on the strength of something like an in- 
stinctive sagacity, pronounce on the utter futility of such a des- 
tination. ‘They could tell us, that this additiona! sum, if it 
amounted to ten thousand a year, would just go to augment the 
numbers of the poor, without reducing the miseries of poverty ; 
and that if, by way of making a still more decisive stroke at the 
mischief,the ten thousand were made twenty, the mischief would 
still rise upon us, and hold out as obstinate and inextirpable a 
character asever. In short, there are hundreds of practical men, 
who, though totally unfurnished with science or any thing like 
it, have got a thorough hold of the truth of the matter ; who 
see, and see with a most discerning justness, that the right ma- 
nagement of poverty is truly the darkest and most unresolvable 
of all problems ; and that, in the face ofall which the combin- 
ed charity and wisdom of man can devise to banish them from 
the world, there appears to exist some mysterious necessity for 
the accomplishment of the saying, ‘that we shall have the poor 
with us always.’ 

And indeed, without entering into the theory of population 
at all, it seems pretty evident, that should I retrench my own 
enjoyments, and givethe produce of all this economy tothe poor, 
I should only give to one set of human beings what I am with- 
holding from another.. The sum now expended in the relief 
of poverty, was formerly expended in payments for the arti- 
cles of my own accommodation,—in the shape of support to 
those who supplied these articles,—or of remuneration to those 
who had vested their capital, or bestowed their industry upon 
the preparation of them. And thus it appears, that wherever 
a great mass of wealth is directed to the maintenance of the 
poor, this is done by a great withdrawment of wealth from its 
former channels of distribution; by a great impoverishment of 
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those who were formerly upheld by this wealth in the exercise 
of their callings ; and, in fact, by the creation of poor in one 
quarter, just as you divert money away from those who were 
industriously earning the price of your articles of consumption, 
to the relief of poverty already existing in some other quarter. 
And hence it may be seen,.how, if all the men of wealth in the 
country were to reduce themselves to the mere necessaries of 
life, they would just dismiss from their service a mighty train of 
dependent artificers and workmen ; they would just, without 
forwarding by a single inch the cause of human enjoyment, 
exchange an industrious for a beggarly population. 

Without making any further attempts at present to unravel 
the intricacy of this mechanism, we now hasten to another posi- 
tion, in the truth of which, also, there isa pretty general agree- 
ment between the disciples of philosophy and practice. It is, that 
no power of inquisition can protect a public charity from un- 
fair demands upon it, and demands, too, of such weight and 
plausibility, as must, in fact, be acceded to, and have the ef- 
fect of wasting a large and ever increasing proportion of the 
fund, on those who are not the rightful or the legitimate ob- 
jects of it. We speak not merely of the arts by which every 
claimant can disguise his actual circumstances. We shall sup- 
pose that this point can be most rigidly ascertained—that a 
precise inventory can be taken of all his means and posses- 
sions—that every latent source of maintenance can be fully 
detected, and brought before the view of the guardians and 
distributers of charity—and that a correct judgment can at all 
times be formed on the question, whether the present situation 
of the applicant be such as might entitle the public to leave 
him to himself. This is the only question which the dis- 
pensers of a legal charity ever do take up, and what is more, 
it is the only question which they are able to resolve. The 
question of the previous habits of the applicant for relief, they 
do not entertain; and, if they did entertain it, they would 
find that its satisfactory solution was far beyond the reach of 
all their expedients of vigilance and inquiry. The most gall- 
ing police that ever was devised, or put into action, by the 
liercest despotism on earth, could not accomplish this object. 

There is not a labourer in the country, however well paid he 
may be, who might not become a pauper at the first moment of 
his decaying strength or of his declining wages; and that just by 
such a relaxation of his previous economy as could not be detect- 
ed by the most watchful guardianship of men appointed to pre- 
side over this department of the public interest. They could 
not go over the whole previous expenditure of his family. 
They could not limit or modify the multifarious details of his 
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personal and domestic economy. They could not enter his 
house, and prune away all the superfluities of indulgence that 
go oninit. They might as well think of employing agents to 
sweeten the tea of every breakfast-table throughout all the 
lanes and intricacies of a great city, as think of keeping up 
the tone of the people’s economy, and that, too, in the face of 
open and widely known provisions for the relief of indigence. 
The truth is, that it is this provision which has relaxed their 
economy ;'‘and we may now see how speedily, and, at the same 
time, how imperceptibly,a double provision would be followed 
up by a double relaxation. The dispensers of charity are 
in a state of utter powerlessness over that very element which 
it is of most essential importance to control. And let them be 
as multitudinous as they may, and completely provided with all 
the forms of strict inquiry and prying inspection, and skilfully 
constructed schedules, and bodies of men arranged into a curi- 
ous assortment of committees and subcommittees ; in short, let 
them get up an apparatus of defence and of distribution, as in- 
genious as they may, they will, in every one of their objects, 
be counterwrought and prevailed over, by a still more inge- 
nious population. 

There can be no difficulty now in perceiving, how every ex- 
tension of the poor’s fund is in general sure to be followed up 
by a more than proportional increase of actual poverty. We 
greatly underrate the alertness and the sharpsightedness of the 
lower orders of society, if we think that their attention is not all 
awake on the proclaimed existence of a revenue for their even- 
tual wants, or that they do not admit this fact as an element 
of computation that tells, and with great practical certainty, 
upon all their habits of indulgence and expense. It were well, 
indeed, if they kept within the bounds of accuracy in these com- 
putations. But the truth is, that they greatly overrate the pow- 
er of every public charity ; or, in other words, the relaxation of 
the providential andeconomical habits is always sure to go much 
beyond the capability of every instituted fund to meet the effects 
of this relaxation. And hence it is, that a public charity neces- 
sarily creates more poverty than it provides for ; that a feeling 
ef pressure or of deficiency haunts every footstep of its opera- 
tions ; and that the evil which it tries to overtake, swells and 
magnifies, and retires upon all its advances: And surely, when 
the good to be done, thus mocks our utmost efforts at approxi- 
mation, and we see the vision of distress we want to scare away 
rising into more tremendous dimensions, and, in the language 
of the devouring grave, telling us, on every addition to her 
spoils, that it is not yet enough,—surely there is something in 
all this that may well perplex and alarm us. Nor is it to be won, 
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dered at, that it should have done so much to check the stream 
of sympathy, or to shut its hand, or to stint the offering which 
flows from it. 

If actual want be the only qualification required, this can be 
easily come at, without any painful accompaniment on the part 
of the applicant, or even without any such glaring improviden- 
cy as shall decisively fasten upon him a criminal or a disgraceful 
imputation. To relax the industry by a very little, or to let 
downto a small and imperceptible extent, the economical ha- 
bits, or to regale the appetite with a few secret and scarcely un- 
allowable delicacies,—these arethesimple expedientsby which, 
when once the mighty hold of self-dependence is loosened and 
done away, the daily increasing thousands of a city population 
may, in the shape of famished wives, or ragged children, or des~ 
titute old men,inundate the amplest charity that ever wasreared, 
to the full extent of its capabilities and its funds. The recipients 
will ever multiply, without any other limitation than the reve- 
nue of the institution ; and the dispensers be mortified to find, 
that all the vigilance they can employ, and all the inquisitorial 
jealousy they can exercise on the cases and applications which 
come before them, will be a frail defence against the invasion 
of such numbers as shall devour the whole produce of the chari- 
ty, and leave a mortifying surplus of broiling discontent and 
unappeased c]amour, and actual unrelieved poverty behind it. 

And here it may be proper to mention, as one of the worst ef- 
fects of such a system, that mutual acerbity of feeling, which is 
thereby engendered between the higher and the lower orders of 
society. On the one hand, there is the harassing suspicion, 
that with every surrender they make they are doing no good; 
that they are feeding a mischief they can never quell; that they 
are throwing oil upon a flame, which no art, and no manage- 
ment, can extinguish ; and that at every new concession of libe- 
tality, they are to be mortified by some new exhibition of in- 
satiableness or of ingratitude onthe part of its objects. On the 
other hand, there is the obstinate and determined sentiment, that 
no gratitude is due ;—there is a fecling of right to buoy up the 
aurselings of Pauperism, under all the degradations it is con- 
ceived to bring along with it ;—there is the provocation of 
scanty allowance, to feed their discontents, and to sooth,or even 
to elevate their minds, by something like the movements of a 
generous indignancy ; and in all these ways is there established 
a strong feeling of repulsion between the rich and the poor,— 
most injurious, we are sure, to the individual character of both, 
—and most menacing to the peace and good order of the com- 
monweaith. 


This view of the matter should help, we think, to redeem the 
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speculations of Mr. Malthus from a certain species of sentimen- 
tal abhorrence that is often expressed towards it. There are 
many who think that his doctrine has an air of irrefragable de- 
monstration, but that it also has to the full as great an air of 
barbarity. While they admit his conclusions to be those of an 
argument, on which reason and truth have stamped their irre- 
sistible authority, they feel them to be painful and revolting, 
and melancholy. They conceive, that upon this subject they 
cannot follow the dictates of their judgment, without inflicting 
a wound upon their sensibilities; nor act their parts as men of 
understanding, unless they stifle every delicacy of their nature, 
and be prepared to weep the departure of every softer charity 
from the world. 

This is a gross misconception. A disciple of Mr. Malthus 
need not be the enemy of Beneficence. All he proposes, is to 
change the direction of it. He looks on the constitution of 
our nature as affording, in the pain it annexes to the sensations 
of hunger and cold, an immutable guarantee against the star- 
vation of those who can earn a subsistence ; and as to those 
who cannot, he leaves them to the kindness and the watchful- 
ness of private charity; believing, thatevery legalized provision 
musters up a competition against the claims of real and unques- 
tiopable distress, in the unjustifiable demands of those whom 
the very existence of such a provision has tempted to resign 
their industrious habits, and voluntarily to crowd that avenue 
which leads to a degrading and wide-wasting Pauperism. 

If this belief be well founded, then does every disciple of 
Malthus stand upon lofty vantage ground, for retorting back 
on sentimeptalism all her own execrations. He has nothing to 
do, but to proclaim, that his partialities are on the side of in- 
dividual and unknown Benevolence ; that it is there only that 
he meets with this virtue in all its tenderness on the one side, 
and in all its gratitude on the other ; and that, in the ministration 
of a public and proclaimed charity, there is not one feature of 
kindliness which can draw his regards to it. And when he looks 
at the scowling jealousy and discontent which ever accompany 
its operations ; at the manifest hostility of feeling which rankles 
in the bosoms, both of the receivers and dispensers; at the 
sums extorted by clamour, and given with reproach; at thescene 
of angry contention, on which suspicion and resentment, and 
selfishness, and all the worst passions of our nature, make up one 
most odious and revolting exhibition ;—When he couples this 
with the fact, that there are countries in Europe, where there 
is no legalized charity at all, and where want and wretched- 
ness are yet as little known as in ours,—how can he feel that he 
incurs the guilt of barbarity, in befriending a system which 
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offers to restore to Benevolence all its lovely endearing at- 
tributes, without robbing it of one particle of its efficacy; which 
is for guiding the footsteps of the wealthy to those haunts where 
poverty is to be found in meek and modest retirement ; which 
is for dispensing the treasures of charity, through the secrecies 
of personal and confidential; intercourse ; and would have her 
to expatiate on that unseen theatre, where there is no eye, but 
the eye of Omniscience, to witness her doings, and no book but 
the book of Heaven to record them. 

But we have already dwelt too long on general and intro- 
ductory matters, and must proceed, without further delay, to our 
statement of the causes to which the comparative exemption 
of Scotland from the burdens and the miseries of Pauperism, is 
mainly to be attributed. The fact is, that in most of our large 
towns, and in pretty large districts, too, of some country pa- 
rishes, our peculiar system has been brokenin upon. However 
much this isto be lamented on its own account, it serves to throw 
additional light upon our subject, by supplying us with a richer 
variety of casesand of illustrations. Like the act of subjecting an 
experiment to repeated variations, it may teach us how to dis- 
tinguish what is efficient in the business, from what is only cir- 
cumstantial, and thus guide us the more surely to the detection 
of those principles which are of essential operation. At the 
same time, the consideration of those peculiarities which be- 
long to the crowded population of cities, will not be altogether 
inapplicable to that case of our overgrown metropolis, which 
forms the subject of the Report that is now before us; while 
the suggestions we propose to throw out on the practicability 
of restoring to Scotland all the benefits of her original parochial 
system, and of repelling within its ancient limits that mischief 
which threatens to bring a most corrupting assimilation upon 
our people, may serve to furnish some hints for the treatment 
of this great moral disease throughout the bulk of that country, 
where it has obtained so deep and violent an inveteracy. 

In those Scottish parishes, then, which are still untarnish- 
ed by the habit of compulsory assessments for the annual main- 
tenance of the poor, the whole public relief which they obtain, 
passes to them through the organ of the Kirk-session, an ec- 
clesiastical court, composed of Elders, who, in general, are men 
of respectable character, though not ‘always taken from the 
higher, or even from the middling classes.of society. The mi- 
nister presides over the meetings of this body, with the title of 
Moderator ; and he, and all such members of his court as have 
a practical share in the management and distribution of the cha- 
ritable fund, do almost universally reside within the parish, and 
have at least suchan acquaintance with the objects of their care, 
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as secures all those civilities and customary recognitions which 
take place among men who live in the same neighbourhood, 
and are frequently, if not daily, in the personal view and ob- 
servation of each other. 

The-fund itself is mainly derived from weekly collections, 
made every Sunday, of the voluntary offerings of those who at- 
tend divine service. In addition to this source of revenue, ma- 
ny of the Kirk-sessions have a small capital, either in money or 
in land, bequeathed to them by charitable individuals, or gra- 
dually formed out of the accumulated savings of past years. But 
we are safe in saying, generally, that the chief part of a Ses- 
sion’s income, arises from the free-will contribution at church of 
the inhabitants themselves, aided by certain fees which are ex- 
acted at burials and proclamations for marriages, and sometimes 
by fines for such irregularities. of conduct as subject to ecclesias- 
tical censure and discipline. From the amount of all these items 
there must be deducted the expense of certain salaries to clerks 
and other office-bearers, in order to obtain the free income of 
each session for charitable purposes. And the writer of this ar- 
ticle can assert, on a pretty general induction of cases in the 
eounty of Fife, that the whole annual sum which goes to the 
support of the poor in its country parishes, falls considerably 
short of forty pounds sterling, and, in some cases, is as low as 
twenty pounds for each thousand of its population. 

But there do occur cases of emergency which require to be 
met by alarger measure of reliefthan can be awarded tothe poor, 
at the ordinary rate of parochial administration ;—such as a 
year of scarcity, or some uncommon depression of manufactur- 
ing wages, which even in our most remote and agricultural dis- 
tricts, has a sensible influence on the price of country labour, 
and more particularly onthe means and the comforts of female 
householders. Toprovide for such cases, there is sometimes an 
encroachment made by the Kirk-session on its capital, if it has 
any; or a special collection is held at the church door; or an ex- 
traordinary subscription set on foot throughout the parish ; or, 
lastly, a parish meeting of heritors, or landed proprietors, who, 
in general, agree to raise a specified sum, and retire in the un- 
derstanding, that each of them will contribute to it proportion- 
allyto his interest in the parish. Even in this last form, however, 
the sum raised sustains the character of a free-will offering in the 
eye of the populatién.. The law may make the maintenance of 
the poor compulsory onthe owners of land ; but the experimen- 
tal state of every parish in this respect, is decided by such ha- 
bits and opinions as are found to prevail among its inhabitants. 
And, in point of fact, though, by the injudicious measures of 
many of our landholders, there is, upon the whole, a gradual ob- 
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literation of the wholesome sentiment going on, it may be’as- 
serted of almost every parish, where a habitual assessment for 
the poor is not yet established, that when an extraordinary 
measure of relief is resorted to, ‘beyond the regular and ascer- 
tained method of supply by the Kirk-session, the money so rais- 
ed, goes in the shape of a gratuitous offering from the dispen- 
sers, and is taken by the receivers as a present. 

But it is not enough to expose to view the mere material me- 
chanism of our parishes, to bid our Southern neighbours look 
at the pieces which compose it, or barely to wonder at the re- 
sult of its operation. This mechanism must have its springs; 
nor dothey lie so undiscoverably deep in the constitution ofour 
nature, that they cannot be brought out to the inspection of the 
curious, so as to disclose to them the mystery of its movements. 
Some of them, indeed, are’so obvious that they will not require 
to be laboriously insisted on. And among the foremost of 
these, who dog not fail to recognize the almost total withdraw- 
ment of that prospective security as to a maintenance from ex- 
ternal sources, which must have the effect of tempting many an 
English labourer to such thriftlessness and improvidence, as are 
sure to hasten him on to the condition of pauperism? In ma- 
ny a Scottish parish, the whole sumexpended on the poor would 
not suffice for the complete subsistence of one family. In such 
a case, every family must look to itself: and if they who are at 
the head of it do not always amass a competency to meet the 
wants of old age, they do, in fact, look to their children. 

And if it be true that interest and necessity are the pow- 
erful agents for giving a practical establishment to many of the 
virtues; if this be the charm, which, in the commercial world, 
upholds the members of it in the exercise of faith and honour 
and punctuality—then, in this more unobserved world of a 
country parish, we may rest assured that the verysame charm will 
bind the great bulk of its inhabitants to such practices and habits 
as are most obviously indispensable forthe safety or the mainte- 
nance of its members. If it hold true of human nature, that 
every quality is valued and held in reverencein proportion to 
the need for it; how powerfully, in such a state of things, will 
this principle invest the support and the shelter of parents with 
all the claims of an indispensable obligation! What a monstrous 
deformity will it impart to the act of abandoning them !—And 
hence it is, that we are so often called upon to observe, under 
an economy like this, the honourable workings of what may be 
termed the epidemic virtue‘of every neighbourhood where 
such an economy is instituted—the aged reposing with comfort 
and respect in the houses of their children—sitting at their al- 
lotted place of distinction by the evening fire—returning this 
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filial piety by such little acts of helpfulness as their feebleness 
can still administer ;—in a word, instead of being surrounded 
by the dreariness and the coldness and the alienations of a 
Poor’s-house, spending the winter of their days amongst home- 
bred feelings and homebred enjoyments,—and at length car- 
ried to their graves by the arms of descendants who, out of 
their own hard and honest earnings shielded the parents who 
gave them birth from a degradation they would have blushed 
to endure; and, keeping them off from the parish tothe very last, 
so bore up the termination of their career, as to sustain the dig- 
nity of its character throughout, and nobly to-close its descrip- 
tion, as a career of unbroken and unsullied independence. 

These are the grand moral struggles which resolve this mys- 
tery,—and by which, while the temptation to give them up is 
only kept at adistance from us, there would be a secureand ever- 
lasting barrier against the progress of pauperism in our Scot- 
tish parishes. But in many of these parishes, gprticularly to 
the south of the Forth and Clyde, this temptation has been ob- 
truded upon the people; and the result of it is pregnant with 
instruction. It appears, from written documents before us, that 
there are parishes in Roxburghshire, where, within less than half 
a century, and since the principle of legal assessments has come 
to be habitually acted upon, the expense of the poor has increas- 
ed ten fold; and we have one particularly in our eye, where the 
whole money expended comes considerably above the rate of 
two hundred pounds a year for each thousand of its population. 
There is another parish in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
where, upon the recollection of a verbal statement made some 
time ago to the writer of this article, there has been an increase 
of the annual charge from fifty to four hundred pounds in the 
space of twenty years,—and that too, contemporaneous with 
the introduction of the method of assessments. 

We now proceed to other principles more latent perhaps, but 
certainly not less powerful in their operation. When once this 
regularsystem of levying the supplies of pauperism is introduced, 
it robs the whole sum which is given, of the expression that it 
once had of a free-will offering. A little reflection will serve to 
convince the reader how much this one circumstance tends to 
undermine that delicate reluctance on the part of the receiver, 
which, in truth, forms one great moral barrier against the ex- 
tension of pauperism. A man may feel ashamed to accept as a 
favour that which he has no objection whatever to pocket as his 
due ; and he may even feel elevated on obtaining, as the fruit of 
a legal victory, what would have hurt and degraded him inthe 
shape of a donation. Under the new system of things, there is 
something likethe buoyancy of a generous sentiment, to displace 
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that conscious humiliation,-which under the old system, is 
strongly associated with the act of becoming a dependant on 
the charity of the public. That salutary recoil, which, in the 
unadulterated parishes of the North, is operating with so much 
vigour at this very hour, is completely overborne by-that other 
set of inward movements which swell out, and which even ele- 
vate the heart, when the possessor of it is employed in what he 
thinks the work of a spirited anda rightful vindication. ‘This 
was strikingly exemplified a few months age in Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood, where the contest for a legal maintenance was 
maintained with all the zeal and dignity of that more generous 
contest which has for its object,the establishment of the political 
rights and liberties of the commonwealth, and where one of the 
most munificent subscriptions in the empire for the relief of the 
industrious operatives, was eyed by the principal champions in 
this controversy, with evident feelings of dissatisfaction and dis- 
dain. This gay. serve to prove how surely and how tremen- 
dously this mischief carries in it the principles of its own acce- 
leration,—how those very feelings of self-respect, which, under 
thesystem of voluntary relief, act as such powerful guardians to 
defend theaccess of pauperism, this system of legal and compul- 
sory relief enlists to a certain degree upon its own side, and 
turns them into harbingers for speeding and preparing the way 
to its own practical extension,—how it inverts before the eyes 
of the people all the images of glory,—and leads them to vaunt 
in a condition of society, from which every man, who has thie 
true soul and sense of dignity within him, will do his uttermost 
to rescue himself, and all who belong to him. 

And here we should not be afraid to make our appeal to the 
best sensibilities of the people themselves, and are confident of 
anechoing testimony from many abosom. Which,we could safe- 
ly ask, at least in our own country, which is nobler, to struggle 
unseen with the difficulties of your situation, or to lay open your 
house and your circumstances to the scow! ofan official inquisi- 
tor ? Or if these difficultiesare like toovermatch you, whether it 
would notcome hometo yourfeelingsinthe form of a kindlierap- 
plication, that the helping hand of asecret and invisible friend was 
stretched forth torelieve you, than that yourdegradation should 
be obtruded upon the face of day, or beindelibly engraveninthe 
registersofapublic institution? Which of thetwo would be more 
cheering to your family,—the visit of an affectionate neighbour, 
who knows your misfortunes and your worth, and is ready to 
shower upon you the tenderness of his silent ministrations, or 
that youshouldswell the numberof applicants who trooparound 
Public Benevolenceasshesitson herelevated chair,and deals out 
her weekly allowances with all the point and rigour of an attor- 
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ney? These, however, are the mortifications which every in- 
stituted provision for the poor is sure to bring along with it,— 
and that too without any abatement of the ills of poverty, but 
with a sore and increasing aggravation of them. How infinite- 
ly desirable would it then be, if these safe and simple practices 
could be restored to their full operation, by the universal 
adoption of which, all subscriptions would henceforward be 
uncalled for, and all the hateful degradation of legalized 
charity be exclusively and forever done away ! 

But we must go back again to the case of a country parish, 
and see in what possible way its wholesome economy can be 
transferred to the crowded population of a great city. 

We will venture to say, that one of the most powerful checks 
to pauperism, in a small parish, is the personal acquaintance 
which the members of every distinct vicinity in that parish have 
with each other. This circumstance operates in a variety of 
ways, and all of them on the side of augmenting and fortifying 
the repugnancy of our peasantry against the condition of pau- 
perism. The exposure of one’s degradation in the eyes.of his 
fellow-men, is at all times painful; but the pain is inconceivably 
heightened, when this takes place in the sight of those with 
whom for years we have been in terms of familiar converse, 
among whom we have maintained, down to the present period 
of our history, the standing of an equal estimation, with whom 
we are every day in the habit of exchanging the notices andthe 
civilities of good neighbourhood, and before whom, therefore, 
it may be quite insufferable to make a visible descent amongst 
the wretched dependants upon the charity of the parish. We 
know not a single antipathy of more powerfuland practical ope- 
ration than this; and to prove how muchit issustained bya long 
established acquaintance with thesurrounding observers, itis on- 
ly necessary to mention,that nothing ismore common amongstthe 
families of our poor than the utter extinction of this delicacy, so 
soon as they are removed from those external circumstances by 
which it is excited. When a family moves from one parishto an- 
other, they get beyond the sphere of that moral control which we 
have now been insisting on. A degrading exhibition inthe eye 
of those new neighbours among whom they have come, is far 
less insupportable than the same exhibition in the eye of those 
old neighbours whom they have left, and with whom they have 
left all those restraints and delicacies, which grew strongerevery 
year, by all the habits and all the recollections of a prolonged 
association. There is not a more frequent complaint among the 
administrators of parochial charity, than the trouble and the 
encroachments to which they are exposed from the rapacity of 
new-comers. There is not a more frequent topic of exultation, 
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than the superior delicacy and.tone of character which obtain 
among the original inhabitants. There isnot a more frequent 
reflection, than that if they had only these to deal with, they 
could, even after the mischievous principle of assessment has 
been introduced, and against the force of this opposing element, 
prevail, in their honourable combat for the ey of 
their native population. 

There is one other delicacy, to the. operation of which the 
constitution of a small parish is peculiarly favourable—that de- 
licacy which is set agoing by the acquaintance that obtains be- 
tween the labouring classes and the administrators of the paro- 
chial charity. There is nothing that serves more to dignify the 
character of any person, than the daily and ‘habitual notice 
that is taken of him by his superiors. The simple exchange 
of those salutations which are given and received on the way- 
side, has a more substantial effect on the general tone of a 
neighbourhood, than a gross or superficial observer of human 
nature isableto conceive. And the effect comesto be far more 
conspicuous, when these slighter expressions of acknowledg- 
ment areheightened into closer and kindlier applications; when, 
by a series of descending interchanges, the golden line of life is 
kept continuous and unbroken, from the owner of the lordliest 
domain, down to the humblest of the cottagems; when in the 
operations of agricultural service, a small and unshifting popu- 
lation are ever presenting the same set of faces, and bringing 
the men of influence and property into frequent contact with 
the same individuals; when out of his mansion-house, there is 
always emanating towards the contiguous hamlet, a stream of 
obliging and beneficent attention upon its families.—W hy, un- 
der such a system of things, there is already established in the 
minds of the people a very strong principle of recoil from such 
an exhibition as will degrade them inthe sight of those supe- 
riors, with whom they have so often reciprocated on the hon- 
ourable footing of independence and mutual respect: And this 
principle is felt with ten-fold intensity, should these superiors 
be both the administrators and the supporters of the charity 
that is offered. 

There is sti]] anothercircumstance, which well deserves to be 
adverted to. Under the peculiarly Scdttish system, the great 
mass of the people are contributers to the parish charity. It is 
felt and acted upon as a creditable thing on:the part of menin 
the labouring classes, to givetheirmite to the weekly collection. 
It is needless to expatiate on the effect of this, in widening the 
distance of all their habits, and of all their inclinations from @ 
state of pauperism. A man who has been, throughout the great 
bulk of his life, a giver, stands*separated, in virtue of that 
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very practice, by a more impassable interval, from the humble 
condition of a receiver. The higher the station is which he 
now occupies, the greater will be his reluctance to descend 
from it. And when, in addition to this, we consider that these 
humble contributers are scattered throughout the great mass of 
the population; that, removed by anarrow space from pauperism, 
they are in daily and familiar contact with those who are stand- 
ing upon the verge of it, and struggling against the necessity of 
an entrance; when the fear and the disgrace of being burden- 
some are aggravated by the consideration, that the burden, 
{instead of being confined to the great and the lofty, is extend- 
ed, through the medium of pulpit-addresses and announce- 
ments of special collection, to the very men who live beside 
them, and with whom they have associated for years on terms 
of perfect equality; we may, without any great reach of pene- 
tration, comprehend how, under such a constitution of matters, 
there will, among a tolerably enlightened people, be an effec- 
tual barrier in the working of their own hearts, and in the spon- 
taneous movement of their own native and untaught delicacies, 
against the extension of a degrading pauperism. 

The introduction of legal assessments, however, has paralyzed 
the whole of this machinery. There has been a very natural 
decline in the amount of the weekly collections, in all those 
parishes where this method has been instituted. The money 
given to the poor has lost its original character of a free-will 
offering, and is now given and received in the shape of an ex- 
torted right from the wealthier to the humbler classes of the 
community. It istrue, that in country parishes, some of the 
circumstances now specified do still continue to operate in a 
certain degree, and to restrain the celerity of those advances, 
by which the border counties of Scotland are fast hastening to 
a state of assimilation with the sister kingdom. Butwith the ex- 
eeption of a few cases, which may be afterwards adverted to, 
there has in truth been a very rapid acceleration of a mischief 
which is entailing a heavy burden upon the country, and de-. 
teriorating the character of its people, without adding one 
particle to their enjoyments. 

Now we cannot fail to perceive how, in cities, where all the 
restraintsthat have now beenenumerated are of so much feebler 
operation, this acceleration must be sti}l more alarming. The 
control of the immediate neighbourhood over a man’s sense of 
dignity is scarcely felt at all in those places where families may 
live together for years in a state of juxtaposition, and never ex- 
change one note of acquaintanceship with each other, Inthe 
density of such a compact and crowded mass, individuals and 
families are scarcely within sight of each other ; and the power 
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which lies in that nearer and more intimate observation which 
is exercised by those few who are familiar with him who is just 
standing on the brink of pauperism, is in a great measure dilut 
ed by the generalities of that more distant intereourse which 
every inhabitant of a city may carry on with people who take 
no concern in his affairs, and exercise no inspection over them. 

And again, as to the personal knowledge that subsists between 
the recipients and the administrators of charity—as to that tie of 
acquaintanceship which carries so many hidden, but effective 
comforts along with it—as to those frequent recognitions of ci- 
vility which go in amanner to equalize the two parties, and of 
course to stir up in one of them.a sense of shame that will both 
restrain the approaches of those who have not yet entered into 
pauperism, and temper the applications of those who have al- 
ready got within its limits—as to all this, we say, there is one 
important peculiarity of management in most of our large towns 
in Scotland, which has nearly the effect of annihilating this 
salutary counteractioh altogether. The management we al- 
lude to, is that in virtue of which all the distinct parochial sup- 
plies are combined into one fund, and the whole business of the 
city poor brought under our ultimate superintendence. This 
widens still more the distance between the receivers and the 
dispensers; and we know of nothing which tends more effec- 
tually to extinguish all the powerful, though latent delicacies 
to which we have just been adverting—nothing that serves so 
surely to exclide the operation of honest and ingenuous feelings 
from this administration—nothing that so substitutes the hard- 
ness and repulsiveness of mere ofticiality in this administration, 
and turns the whole business of it into a warfare of opposing in- 
terests between men who know as little, and care as little, for 
each other, as if they had met upon anarena of combat from dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe—nothing, in short, that so sweeps 
away every moral barrier against the extension of this sore 
and hitherto unmanageable evil; that so engenders hostili- 
ty and prejudice between the givers and the. receivers; that 
so fortifies the one in the determination to give as little, and 
the other to obtain as much as they possibly can; that so trans- 
forms the whole interchange into one of the most unkindly, li- 
tigious and disdainful character. And, after ithas come to this, 
after such an attitude has been once taken, after the gauntlet of 
defiance has once been thrown down, and the field of public cha- 
rity has been turned into a scene of angry contention between 
the givers and the receivers, let the former be as firm and as vigi- 
lant, and as sagacious as they may, they will nevér be able te 
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stem the torrent of mischief that has set in upon their city. Un- 
der all its fluctuations of prosperity and adversity, they will be 
astonished at the steady progress of a disease which gathers and 
makes head against them with every new grant that is awarded 
to the poor, and every new contfibution that is laid upon the 
wealthy: And, so long as this unwieldy system of a general and 
extended management is persevered in, a system which encum- 
bers its agents with a list of distant and unknown cases, it will 
be the infallible experience of each successive year, that the 
pauperism of a city population is of all concerns the most help- 
less and the most inextricable. 

If these premises be admitted, the obvious conclusion is, that 
this general management should resolve itself into a number of 
independent and elementary portions. The mass of every city 
population should be broken up into sections. There should be 
an instantaneous recurrence to the system of separate parochial 
managements ; and it would go in part to restore the operation 
of the extinguished delicacies, were the agents of each separate 
management residents in the respective parishes, and did each 
parish defray the whole expense of its own poor. 

There is one obvious benefit that would result. from this ar- 
rangement. It would take off from that seducing air of mag- 
nificence which marks the charitable operations of a city, when 
the distress or difficulty of the times calls it out to some great 
undertaking. The separate and independent movements ofeach 
smal} parish m behalf of its own poor, would be altogether free 
from this treacherous ostentation; or, in other words, there 
would neither be so general an importation of poor adventurers 
from the country, nor would there be such a ruinous confidence 
in the power of our public and overgrown charities on the part 
of our misled and miscalculating population. 

We are well aware, that it must occur as a difficulty in the 
way of this arrangement—that the distribution of wealth is 
very unequal over the face of every city ; that it is greatly ac- 
cumulated beyond the average in same districts, and that it is 
as greatly below it in others; and that, if such a resolution of 
the management were to take place, as that which is now re- 
commended, the support of the opulent citizens, who cluster 
together in genteel and fashionable streets, would be utterly 
withdrawn from thosg portions of the town which are otcupied 
by its artisans and its labourers. 

But, were we to give place to this objection, we should be 
surrendering the very principle on which we have hinged the 
whole of our argument. We assert, that the positive admi- 
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nistrations of relief, which are now discharged fromthe richer 
to the more destitute portions of a populous city, do nothing 
but aggravate and enflame the mischief it is their direct object 
to do away; that, if an expedient could be devised for inter- 
cepting this stream of communication from the upper to the 
lower ranks of society, it would contribute, not merely to the 
dignity of the latter, but to the abundance of their physical 
enjoyments; that it isquite in vain to talk to us, inthe way ei- 
ther of argument or objection, of a more equal apportionment of 
the burden of charity over atewn, when it is our firm opinion 
that the burden might be lifted off altogether, and that every such 
apportionment, as the one which is contended for, is only thick- 
ening and augmenting thissore evil: And it may be conceived, 
how lightly we stand affected by any such consideration, when 
we state it as our most firm and intimate belief, that there is 
not a single section of any city in Scotland of suitable dimen- 
sions for a distinct parish; which contains not within itself all 
the capabilities of comfort and of maintenance for all its fami- 
lies; that, were this section, and let it be the very poorest and 
most degraded, both in condition and in character, which can 
be fixed upon, morally cultivated as it might be, and that even 
in the present state of our people, without any great difficul- 
ty, it would be found, though not a single farthing of cha- 
rity ever crossed its limit from the exterior opulence that 
was around it, that there did exist in its own bosom all the 
elements of independence; and that, by a process which is 
quite accessible, and which depends, for its operation, upon di- 
rect and simple, and easily understood principles, the whole sys- 
tem of a country parish, in its originally Scottish form, might 
still be established amongst our city population, and be made 
to send a healthful circulation through the interier of its most 
crowded and depraved assemblages. 

We must again, for this purpose, resort to the case of a 
country parish, and have to observe, that the mere want of le- 
gal assessment is not enough to explain the comparative state of 
comfort in which we behold the great mass of our Scottish pea- 
santry. We understand that, in Ireland, there is no general 
Jegal provision forthe poor: But, how affecting are the many 
descriptions that are given to us of the mendicity and wretch- 
edness of its people! There must therefore be the operation of 
some other latent element in the case of Scotland: And, feeling 
now that we must get rapidly forward, we once for all assert, 
- that this striking difference between the two countries is al- 
together due to that superior tone of character which never 
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fails to accompany a system of diffused education, and to the 
influence of religious principle, kept constantly alive by a set 
of men, the style and the habit of whose ministrations bring 
them into close and frequent contact witha!l ranks of the people. 

It would be a curjous, and certainly a most important in- 
quiry, though we have not leisure to prosecute it at length, to 
ascertain the precise influence of Christianity upon a people, in 
as far as it afie¢ts their disposition to pauperism. It is clear, 
that the direct, or what may be called the preceptive influence 
of this religion, is all on the side of a most strenuous habit and 
principle of independence—that the man who has submitted his 
whole heart to its lessons, will recoil from the act of receiving, 
because he knows that ‘ it is more blessed to give than to re- 
‘ ceive’—that he will catch the spirit of the Apostle, who ‘la- 
‘boured with his own hands, rather than be burdensome’— 
that he will proceed upon the dictate of the Apostle, who de- 
clared, that, ‘if a man would not work, neither should he 
* eat :’—And that thus, even a literal adherence to the formal 
and direct prescriptions of the Bible, will, with every genuine 
disciple of that book, ensure a habit of most determined resist- 
ance, not merely to the degradation, but to what he must 
account the positive criminality of this condition, if he can at 
all save himself from it, by the exertions of his own industry, 
and the frugality of his own management. Itis obvious, how- 
ever, that such a close and unexcepted application of Scripture 
to all the points and varieties of human conduct, is but rarely 
exemplified. ‘There do occur most affecting and honourable 
examples of it, even among the very humblest parishioners 
whom a clergyman has to do with. But we will not say, that 
the effect of Christianity in restraining pauperism, will, upon 
this principlé alone, extend itself beyond a small proportion of 
the individuals in a country. 

But a vast deal more in the way of influence is to be attribut- 
ed to the indirect operation of Christianity on the general tone 
of feeling and of character. A man in cultivated life would re- 
coil from an act of falsehood; not because he has been re- 
buked out of this vice by the lessons of an authoritative code, 
but because his whole habit, formed as it insensibly is by the 
circumstances which surround him, carries along with it an 
utter contempt and disinclination for so odious a transgres- 
sion upon all right and honourable principle. And thus it 
is with Christianity in reference to pauperism. Out of its 
code there may be gathered materials for rearing a direct 
barrier against the progress of this malady among the people. 
But the main agency of this system of instruction lies in the ge- 
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neral refinement and elevation which it imparts tothe character 
of those who are the subjects of it. An educated peasant, fami- 
liarized to his Bible, and observing a close and interested at- 
tendance on the weekly instructions of his minister, and sooth- 
ed*by the tenderness of his counsel and ministrations, and rais- 
ed to self-esteem by the civility of his occasional? visits, and the 
object of courteous attentions from the person he loves and 
holds in reverence—why there is positively upon such aman an 
exaltation of soul and of sentiment which has gathered itself in- 
sensibly out ofthose daily andever-occurring influences by which 
he is surrounded ; and there is formed upon him a fineness of 
moral complexion which would be revolted by the bumiliations 
of pauperism ; and he would shrink from this condition of life, 
not because he has been directly and categorically so taught, 
but because the whole of his moral education has furnished him 
with a set of delicate and dignified antipathies, which lead him 
to nauseate the descent, and feel it to be ignoble. And when 
we think how widely and how generally this charm may spread 
itself, even where there is not that universality given to the pre- 
ceptive influence of Scripture which leads to a close and a scru- 
pulous application of all its lessons, we may see how, by the 
institution of an acceptable and an efficient ‘Christian ministry 
in the land, there is raised a powerful safeguard against that 
degradation of character among the people which sustains the 
whole fabric of pauperism, and forms the real secret on which 
we can explain the might and the mystery of all its accelera- 
tions. 

This second cause will, in our apprehension, tell on a great- 
er number of people than the former. But what perhaps is of 
more consequence than both of these put together, is the refiec- 
tive power of dignified and honourable example emanatingfrom 
the few who receive an impression from Christianity, on the 
many who do not, and who, we fear, constitute the great mass 
of our population. It is a fine remark of a living writer, that 
Christianity. may elevate the general standard of morals among 
a people, even though a very small proportion of them shall,in 
the whole sense and significancy of the term, become Christians. 
The secondary influence of that admiration which is sure to be 
excited bythe display of Christian accomplishments, will lead to 
the imitation of them under the influence of otherand subordinate 
principles than those which are suggested by Christianity itself. 
And this holds most conspicuously true in the present question. 
Let but one-tenth of the labouring population be distinguished, 
through the operation of the two former causes, by their ho- 
nourable exemption from the degradation of pauperism—and 
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let them, only, come into daily exhibition and comparison with 
the people of the neighbourhood around them,—and their ex- 
ample will spread: An homage will be paid to this superiori- 
ty of condition and of character, even by those who have not 
been at all touched, either by the direct or the indirectsin- 
fluence of Christianity: The standard of feeling and of con- 
ception will be elevated throughout the great mass of the popu- 
lation: And while this third cause operates, we believe, more 
extensively than the two former in conjunction ;.yet, as it is 
subordinate to them, we cannot but essentially attach it to the 
exertions of a Christian clergy and a pure system of Christian 
instruction. 

This supplies us with another important contrast between a 
eity anda country population. The latter, as we have attempt- 
ed to explain, are surrounded by a set of circumstances more 
favourable for calling forth all those wholesome and opposing 
delicacies which go to counteract the progress of pauperism. 
But circumstances will not of themselves produce this effect, 
They must have a character on which to operate; and this 
most important element is far more readily supplied in the 
country, inasmuch as the people there are greatly more under 
the influence of moral and religious tuition. The truth is, that 
in cities, furnished as they are at present with an apparatus of 
Christian instruction so scanty, that the minister and his people 
stand at a most impracticable distance from each other, it is 
positively not in his power to expatiate amongst them, with any 
degree of effect, in the way of family ministrations. That church 
in which heholdsforth his weekly exhibition, will notaccommo- 
date beyond a very small proportion of his parishioners; and, 
as if to dilute the beneficial influence still more, and to scat- 
ter it away into imperceptible fragments, it is the practice of our 
largest towns to open up a competition for seats to the whole 
population, without any preference given whatever tothe parish 
over which the minister has the charge. This not only over- 
burdens him with a distinct and additional concern, but it loos- 
ens the connexion between his personal influence, and that geo- 
graphical district over which he has the nominal superintend- 
ence. And thus it is, that the great mass of our city families 
are as effectually separated from all intercourse with their cler- 
gyman, as if they lived in a state of heathenism. That inter- 
course, which carries so much of the soothing of tenderness 
along with it, upon which the minister of a country parish may 
goforth withallhis affections flying before him; where, at every 
step of this interesting progress, he is accompanied by agladden- 
ing and refreshing influence with which he enters into every 
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cottage, and cheers and elevates the very humblest of its in- 
habitants,—an influence whichmay beso oftrepeatedas to make 
the clergyman the personal acquaintance of each of his pa- 
rishioners ; an influence which every sickness, and every death, 
brings home witha new accession of principle and of power to 
each group and each vicinity in his district; an influence, un- 
der the fostering efficacy of which the character of a neighbour- 
hoodis sustained, and the whole virulence of that disease which 
we are now combating, is far more surely counterwrought than 
by all that human skilfulness can devise, apart from the at 
moral element we want to put into operation: Why, this in- 
fluence is as good as banished from the city multitude altoge- 
ther; and let him who wields it, ply his unwearied task, and 
walk his daily rounds, to the uttermost limit of his capabilities, 
he will not be able to establish either an affection or a confi- 
dence, or any one of the elements of moral ascendancy, over 
the mighty host that has been committed to him. 

The following seems to us the most practicable plan for set- 
ting up a complete moral apparatus in the larger towns of Scot- 
land. The heavy expense of such a measure is at all times al- 
leged as the great objection against it. Had this expense been 
gradually incurred with the progress of the population, so as to 
keep towns under as powerful a control of parochial influence 
and jurisdiction, as still exists in country districts, then nothing 
more would have been necessary to ward off the mischief that 
has now accumulated upon them, than a simple rejection of 
every method of relieving the poor which pointed at legal assess- 
ments. But the poor have been suffered to increase, so as to 
outstrip the ecclesiastical provision that had been made for 
them ; and the injury that they have thus sustained has been 
repaid by them with an ample measure of vengeance. For the 
expense that has been saved upon them in one way, they have 
wrung from their superiors in another way; and we now \be- 
hold, as the suitable result of all this wretched economy, that 
the sum which might have supported a system that would have 
alimented the virtues of the poor, and established in their own 
hearts an invincible barrier against the evil which now threat- 
ens to overwhelm us, is in fact all drawn out to the support of 
another system, whichaliments the vices of the poor; which has 
thrown down the barrier of every moral restraint against the 
inroads of pauperism,—which contains within itself the princi- 
ples of its own sure and interminable progress, and bids defi- 
ance to all that human sagacity can devise, and human jealousy 
muster up, in resistance to its baneful encroachments. 

Now, we conceive,that such isthe remainder of feeling and of 
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character even amongst the population of our Scottish towns, as 
to render the following substitution in the e expenditure of this 
money as practicable a measure as we are sure it would be 
most wholesome and eflicacious. 

Let the sum raised by legal assessments be separated from 
that which is raised by voluntary collections at the church 
door. Let the former go exclusively to the support of all the 
already existing cases of pauperism, and let the latter be em- 
ployed to meet the new cases, The instantaneous effect of this 
measure, when explained to an enlightened public, and met by 
their cordial approbation, would be to give an impulse to the 
weekly collections, and to do away the ruinous maxim, that it is 
quite in vain to come forward with any such voluntary contri- 
bution, when, in fact, the poor are otherwise provided for. We 
have no doubt that, under such an impulse, the produce of our 
collections would abundantly provide for the new cases of se- 
veral years. And, in the mean time, old cases would die out, 
and leave a surplus of unexpended revenue, should the sum now 
raised by legal assessments be kept up to its present amount. 

But how then shall this unexpended revenue be disposed of ? 
Let it not revert to the citizens who have contributed it. Let it 
not lead, in the mean time, to any reduction of rates. Butlet 
the destination now be impressed upon it which it ought to have 
gotten from the first. Withdrawn as it has been from a perni- 
cious channel, let it now be made to fow inthe wholesome 
channel! of maintaining an exte nd ed system of moral and reli- 
gious instruction. In other words, with the revenue which has 
been left free, let parishes be multiplied ; ; let provision be made 
for the cultivation of them by schools and churches; let effi- 
cient men be gotten to fill them, and we have not the least 
doubt of such a system being met by the willing attendance of 
a now wan dering and fast deteriorating population ; let. more 
elderships be formed, and give them the advantage of narrow- 
er fields of superintendence ; let a preference be given for seats 
in each church to the inhabitants of the parish to which it be- 
longs, and in this way a closer acquaintanceship be established 
between the contiguous me mbers of ourp opulation ; ; let the lay 
oflice-bearers be also resident within the bounds of each pa- 
rish, and in this way a closer acqu: sintanceship be formed be- 
tween the administrators anc 4 the recipients of charity ;—above 
all, let the clergyman, with his manageable extent of field, be 
felt in the full weight of his personal and professional influence 
throughout the families which are assigned to him; and outof 
the ruins of the present system, we shou!d see another system 
emerge, under which pauperism would be stifled in the infancy 
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of its elements; and areaching application be brought into effec- 
tual contact with the very root and principle of the disease ; and 
another generation should not elapse, ere, by the vigorouseflect 
of Christian education on the young, we should have to do with 
a race of men, who would spurn all its worthlessness and all 
its degradation away from them. 

There isnothing violent or desultory,it willbe observed,in the 
processthat isnow recommended, Nothing that would create an 
upprovided gap, or alarm practical menwiththe feelings of some 
romantic and inapplicable project. The collections at the pre- 
sent churches would meet the new cases for several years. New 
churches would gradually be formed out of the legalrevenuethat 
is left unappropriated. Before the new cases multiplied tosuch 
an extent as to absorb the whole of our present collection, addi- 
tional collections would be held; and, with these, more newcases 
would be met, and that too by money which retained the pecu- 
liarly Scottish character of afree-will offering. But it is not so 
much on account of these positive supplies, that we feel a confi- 
dence in the efficiency of our project. The money raised by 
these additional collections would, it is true, not replace the mo- 
ney withdrawn from the poor by this change of destination in 
the produce of the legal assessment. But, to balance this, and 
to do it ina way which every lover of humanity must rejoice in, 
there would be fewer poor; the applicants would diminish 
every year; the seductive imagination of a legal right toa 
maintenance would be gradually obliterated from the hearts of 
the people; and the multiplication of parishes would bring 
the rich and the poor of each into kindlier intercourse with 
each other ; and the interchange of private benevolence would 
go on more frequently, in proportion as contiguous families felt 
themselves more nearly connected by thetie of acongregational 
relationship; and there would be q sure resurrection of all those 
delicacies which are now well nigh extinguished ; and last, but 
greatest, the character of the people would be raised by the di- 
rect and indirect operation of Christianity amongst them; and, 
with the abolition of the mischief that we are now combating, 
there would be made to circulate throughout these recesses of 
human depravity, at which the heart sickens almost to despair, 
the goodly elements of peace and righteousness and loyalty. 

Let Parliament legalize such an application of themoneythat 
is now raised for the maintenance of the poor; and it will do with 
this very destructive element what Sir Humphry Davy has done 
with the inflammable air of coal mines. . He has turned this ene- 
my into a friend, and made that which before scattered de- 
struction among the workmen, minister to their accommodation. 
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That money which now ministers to the worst passions of our 
hature, might be thus turned to the object of disseminating its 
best principles amongst our population ; and, with this change 
in its direction, instead of viewing in amass of human beings, 
a brooding mass of mischievous fermentation, we should look 
upon each distinct section of our people as a distinct addition to 
the amount of our national worth, and our national security. 

Such a plan as this would fasten the eyes of the country upon 
a great moral experiment ; and sure we are, that agents may be 
found in abundance for conducting it in triumph to its wished- 
fortermination. We have not before us the actual expenditure 
of all our larger towns, or of the legal revenue that is raised for 
the maintenance of their poor. But we know that, in some of 
them, the mischief has attained such a magnitude, as, if convert- 
ed inthe way we propose, would rear an apparatus of instruc- 
tion, large enough, and ramified enough to reach to every street 
and every family of a crowded population. In Glasgow, for ex- 
ample, not less than thirty parishes might be formed out of the 
overthrow of its present system. And though it may be thought, 
on the first blush of such a proposal, that no pecuniary benefit is 
gained by the exchange, should the new parochial arrangement 
‘bé so extended as to absorb all the expenses of the now existing 
pauperism;—let it never be forgotten, that under the one ar- 
rangement, we have all the fostering elements of discontent and 
jealousy and corruption, with the certainty of indefinite addi- 
tions to the burden of maintaining it—while, under the latter, 
we shall enjoy an everlasting security against any such addition, 
and purchase a cheap exemption from the turbulence of human 
depravity, and animate the body politic with such a new and a 
living pulse as shall sustain the vigour and the prosperity of all 
its movements, and be refreshed by the symptoms of moral 
healthfulness, gathering every year upon the aspect of a re- 
generated people. 

We would say more, and are sensible that more is necessary 
to besaid,in order to complete the developement of this specula- 
tion,andto quell the wrong objections that may be raisedagainst 
it. But we have already so trespassed on our limits, that we 
must now hurry on to a conclusion, else we should have advert- 
ed to other subordinary topics, which are connected with our 
present argument. In particular, we should have attempted to 
expose the mischief that lurks in that very prevailing system of 
administration, whereby the clergy in some of our Scottish 
towns are officially limked with the operations of pauperism,— 
whereby the mora! influence of those men is completely neutra- 
lized amongst the lower orders, by the vitiating effects of such 
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an association,—whereby in virtue of a conjunction so unna- 
tural, they are, in fact, helping on the progress of the evil at a 
rate’that is incalculable,—whereby, with every movement that 
a minister makes amongst the necessitous of his people, he 
spreads this corruption amongst them, and, by each distinct act 
of approximation, leaves a debasing taint upon their charac- 
ter and habits, and thus so changes the character of his whole 
intercourse, that, instead of carrying nothing but a pure and ex- 
alted influence along with him, he scatters on every side the 
elements of moral deterioration. We should also have advert- 
ed to the important fact, a fact only to be gathered from fre- 
quent association with the lower orders, that the people in that 
condition of life give a great deal more to each other than they 
receive from all the public charities put together; or, in other 
words, that a system which would abolish these charities, and 
substitute in their place an improved character amongst the peo- 
ple, and a closer feeling of mutual dependence, would, in fact, 
make the poor much richer in resources, and surer of relief, than 
they are at thismoment. Lastly, we might have adverted to 
the distinction between an act of private and one of public be- 
nevolence to the needy—how the former often stirs up a 
delicate recoilin their bosoms, and leaves their wishes, and their 
endeavours after independence unimpaired, while the latter 
stirs up, in general, an insatiable cupidity ;—and that the one, 
therefore, is not only more productive in its amount than the 
other, but would reach its termination more readily in the 
barrier of a moral resistance to its operations on the part of 
recipients. We might then have proposed certain details, by 
which the transition from the present to the proposed system 
might be greatly facilitated. But all this, if not taken up in 
future numbers of this work, we leave to the judgment and 
the reflection of our readers. 

The only extracts which we shall present from the work be 
fore us, are those that relate to a point on which the whole of 
our argument hinges, we mean the sure influence of moral tui- 
tion upon the lower orders, in the way of begetting a repug- 
nance to charity. 

Our first extract shall be from the testimony of Joseph But- 
terworth, Esq., a member of the Committee. 

‘ I would beg to state to the Committee, that from much observation, I 
am satisfied that Sunday schools, if properly conducted, are of essential 
importance to the lower classes of society. I have had occasion to in- 
spect several Sunday schools for some years past ; and I have particularly 
observed the children, who at first came to the schools dirty and ragged, in 
the course of a few months have become clean and neat in their persons 
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and their behaviour, from my own observation, and the report of a great 
number of teachers, bas rapidly improved; | allude to those schools 
where the teachers are gratuitous, as | find that no persons who are paid, 
do the work half so well, as those who do it from motives of real be- 
nevolence. A large school which I frequently visit in Drury-lane, which 
has upwards of 600 children, has produced many instances of great 
mental and moral improvement amongst the lower classes of society. 
At this time, there are no less than twenty chimney-sweep boys in that 
school, who, in consequence of coming there, have their persons well 
cleaned every week, and their apparel kept in decent order; I have 
the names of their masters. Some of the employers of those chimney- 
sweep boys are so well satisfied with the school, tbat they will take 
no child but what shall regularly attend it, as they find it greatly im- 
proves their morals and behaviour. In another school, in Hinde-Street, 
Mary-le-bone, there are eleven chimney-sweep boys. Sometime ago, 
when I happened to be the visiter for the day, a woman attended, to 
return thanks for the education ber daughter had received in Drury- 
Jane school. J! inquired, whether her child had received any particular 
benefit by the instruction in the school ; she said, she had indeed received 
much good. . And I believe the woman’s words were, she should ever 
have reason to bless God, that her child had come to that school ; that 
before her girl attended there, her husband was a profligate, disorderly 
man: spent most of his time and money at the public-house ; and she 
and her daughter were reduced to the most abject poverty, and almost 
starved. That one Sunday afternoon, the father had been swearing very 
much, and was somewhat in liquor. The girl reproved the father ; 
and told him, from what she had heard at school, she was sure it 
was very wicked to say such words. The father made no particu- 
lar reply ; but, on the Monday morning, his wife was surprised to 
see him go out, and procure food for breakfast; and from that time 
he became a sober, industrious man. Some weeks afterwards, she 
ventured to ask him the cause of the change of his character. His 
reply was, that the words of Mary made a strong impression upon 
his mind; and he was determined to lead a new course of life.— 
This was twelve months prior to the child being taken out of the 
school, and his character had become thoroughly confirmed and 
established. He is now a virtuous man, and an excellent husband. 
She added, that they now had their lodgings well furnished, and 
that they lived very comfortably ; and her dress and appearance 
fully confirmed her testimony. I have made particular inquiry of 
a great number of teachers, who act gratuitously in Sunday schools ; 
and they are uniformly of opinion, that Sunday-school instruction 
has a great tendency to prevent mendicity in the lower classes of 
society. One fact | beg to mention, of Henry Haidy, who, when 
admitted a scholar at Drury-lane school, was a common street beg- 
gar. He continued to attend very regularly for about eight years ; 
during which time, he discontinued his former degrading habits.— 
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On leaving the school, he was rewarded, according to the custom, with a 
Bible, and obtained a situation at a tobacconist’s, to serve behind the 
counter. His brother was also a scholar; afterwards became gratuitous 
teacher in the same school ; obtained a situation ; and, up to the period 
of his’ quitting London, bore an excellent character.’ 


The following is part of the examination of Mr. John 
Cooper : 


‘ Do the children of the poor in Spitalfields attend Sunday schools, 
or any other places of instruction? A considerable number of them 
do. i 

‘ [lave you observed any benefit from the instruction given at those 
schools? I and my colleague, who generally accompanies me, i 
about two evenings in a week in Spitalfields on visiting cases. We have 
a district assigned to us, which is under our care, as connected with the 
Spitalfields Benevolent Society ; and we have been very much struck 
indeed with the benefits, in a variety of senses, which those families have 
derived, where the children attend Sunday schools: indeed, so much 
have we been struck with this, that in almost every case, we could tell, 
by the appearance ofthe children, and their behaviour, and the 
appearance of the habitations frequently, whether the children were 
in the habit of receiving any instruction or not. I have been connected 
with Sunday schools for the ten years past, and have been a visiter to 
a large Sunday school for these last eight years and a half, in which 
there are between six and seven hundred children instructed ; and the 
beneficial effects, in so many respects, have appeared to me so obvious, 
that | have for some years considered, that Sunday schools, above all 
other institutions with which I am acquainted, are most calculated to bet- 
ter the condition of the poor. 

‘Many children, on that day, can be spared, who cannot receive any 
other instruction? Yes. 

‘ Are the schools to which you allude, managed by gratuitous or paid 
teachers? Altogether by gratuitous teachers. 


* Is there any particular moral instruction given in those schools, which 
is not given in day schools? I believe, in every Sunday school with 
which | bave any thing to do, it is one essential part of the plan, to give 
them mora! and religious instruction ; to impress their’ minds generally 
with a sense of their duties to God and man. 


‘Have you ever met with any striking cases of good, which you 
can recollect? I have met with a great number of cases ; I cannot 
call, perbaps, many to mind at present. I would just state in what 
respects | conceive Sunday schools to be attended with beneficial 
consequences in general, not only to the children themselves, but to 
their families. It is one indispensable condition of every Sunday 
school, that the children who attend shall be kept clean and decent, 
or as much so as the parents can make them. The consequence of 
this rule being enforced, is, that the parents see, after~«a few Sun- 
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days, that their children look so much better than they did before, 
that they begin to pay more attention to the rest of their children, who 
are perhaps too young to goto the school, andthen to themselves and 
to their habitations. I attribute to this, very much of the difference I 
have observed, in visiting poor families, between those families where the 
ehildren are not receiving instruction, and those where they are thus in- 
structed. 

‘Do you think it tends to make the parents more industrious and 
frugal, in order to get decent clothing for their children? 1 think 
it has that effect very much. I would beg leave to relate one in- 
stance of a very striking benefit, which came under my observation 
a twelvemonth ago, at the school of which I am a visiter. A poor 
woman applied on a Sunday morning for a Bible for her girl, who 
had lefi the school on the preceding Sunday. It is customary in that 
school, when children have attended some time and behaved well, 
on leaving the school to go to service, or to be employed at home, 
to give them a Bible, as the highest reward for their good behaviour. 
In consequence of several having been distributed the preceding Sun- 
day, this girl, whose mother applied, did not get one, there not 
being a sufficient number for those that were entitled to them ; and, 
as the girl had gone to service, her mother applied on the following 
Sunday for this Bible. 1 made some inquiries of her respeeting heft 
daughter, and learnt, that she had five girls successively in the same 
school. 

‘| asked her, whether she thought her children were any the better 
for the instruction they had received there? she replied, with great 
earnestness, “* The better, Sir!—I can never be thankful enough to God, 
and the gentlemen of this school, that my children were brought here, 
and for the instruction they have received.”’ | inquired in what respect ; 
and she told me, that before the eldest girls were admitted into the 
school, neither she nor her husband attended a place of worship, and 
they lived by no means comfortably together ; but after the two eldest 
girls had been some time in the Sunday school, they said to ber one Sun- 
day, “ Mother, you never go to church or chapel, why do you not go ?” 
She was very much struck with this, and began to think of the circum- 
stance of ber being taught in this manner by her child, and began herself 
to attend a place of worship, and, some time after, her husband also. 
She added, that they considered their children their greatest blessings ; 
that all the girls had gone to service, and had behaved well, and ob- 
tained a good character. And, as she moreover added, as one motive 
of her thankfulness, that when she looked into other poor families, and 
observed what trouble many of them had with their children, and when 
she heard them cursing and swearing in the streets, never hearing 
a bad word from any of her’s, she thought she could not say 
enough as to the benefits her children and her family had derived from the 
school.’ 


Should there be any who look upon this speculation as vi- 
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sionary and impracticable, let them remember, that in giving 
up as hopeless the abolition of Pauperism, by some such pro- 
cess as we have now stated, they at the same time give up as 
hopeless, the character and the best expectations of ourspecies. 
Let them attempt any other way of abolishing Pauperism ; let 
them try to attain this object, without reforming the principles 
and dispositions of the poor themselves, and they will soon find 
that they have been puzzling themselves with a problem, with- 
out taking along with them the most essential of all the data 
which must enter into the solution of it. But,at all events,should 
any such experiment as the one now proposed, which has for 
its object the moral amelioration of mankind, fail, then must 
we prepare our minds for a conclusion far more tremendous 
than the continuance of Pauperism, withall its corruptions and 
miseries. This evil, deplorable as it is, will hardly deserve 
any sensible regret, when put by the side of the great radical 
disease from which it has emanated; and when we look at it in 
this light of comparative insignificance, we confess that we are 
scarcely in possession of any spare feelings that can lead us te 
dwell on the mischiefs of Pauperism with sorrowful contempla- 
tion, should it be found that it owes all its inveteracy to a great 
moral impotency on the part of mankind, from which no ex- 
pedient, within the whole compass of natural or revealed khow- 
ledge, is able to deliver them. 


Art. Il. Lettres écrites d’Italie en 1812 et 1813, A Mr. Charles 
Pictet, Pun des Redacteurs de la Bibliothéque Britannique. 
Par Freperic Suttin pe Cuateauviseux. En 2 tomes. 
8vo. A Paris, chez J. Paschoud, Libraire, 22. Rue Ma- 
zarine. 1816. 


WO volumes of letters on Italy, which say nothing of paint- 
ing, sculpture, or architecture, the three arts for which 
that country is so highly celebrated, may be supposed of little 
interest,—the work of a man of no taste, and incapable of ap- 
preciating the objects by which he has been surrounded. We 
believe, however, that this will soon appear to the intelligent 
reader, to be a hasty and ill founded conclusion, abundantly 
refuted by the perusal of the work itself. The object of the 
book is to explain the rural economy of Italy; to give an ac- 
count of the art which is the foundation of all other arts, one 
which, in that country, has many peculiarities, and which is 
everywhere essentially connected with the physical, the moral, 
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and the political constitution of the region to which it belongs. 
A work on this subject, becomes naturally the vehicle of much 
useful information, and of much of that knowledge which it is 
most desirable and most difficult for a traveller to acquire. 
From those books which are in every body’s hands, or from the 
conversation in which he must frequently engage, he will hard- 
ly fail to be informed of the antiquities, the pictures, and the 
palaces of the cities through which he is to pass. But neither 
from the books or the conversation which commonly occur, 
will he beable to learn how the ground is cultivated, how the 
inhabitants subsist, and what improvements have been made in 
the arts of the first necessity. A work capable of resolving the 
questions on these subjects, which every intelligent traveller so 
often proposes, both to himself and others—and to which even, 
from the best informed, he so rarely receives a satisfactory an- 
swer, cannot fail, if well executed, to prove of the highest in- 
terest, and will, better than the history of any other art, enable 
a man to form an estimate of the civilization and improvement 
of the country through which he is passing. The author of 
these letters appears to be well qualified for the work which he 
has undertaken ; he is a scholar, writes with perspicuity and 
elegance, and is acquainted with the principlesand the practice 
of rural economy. Afraid, however, it should seem, that, from 
the nature of the subject, his book was in danger of being reck- 
oned dry and uninteresting, he has sometimes attempted to 
adorn it by the introduction of sentimental and picturesque 
descriptions, such (especially the former) as do not altogether 
suit the general strain of the composition, and form, in our 
opinion, neither the most useful, nor the most interesting part 
of it. We shall confine our analysis to the professed object 
of the work. 

Our author divides Italy, in as much as respects its agricul- 
ture, into three regions. The first is the great plain traversed 
by the Po, bounded by the Alps on the west and north, by the 
Apennines on the south, and by the Adriatic onthe east. The 
fruitfulness of this great plain, allows the crops to succeed one 
another in a certain order, which remdinsalways the same. Our 
author, therefore, calls this the Region of Culture by Assole- 
mens, or, as We must translate it, by Rotation: observing, at the 
same time, that this is not peculiar to the district just mention- 
ed, but applies, though not perhaps with equal precision, to 
the other parts of Italy. The second region, is that which ex- 
tends on the south declivity of the Apennines from the fron- 
tiers of France, to the borders of Calabria. This is the Olive 
country, and our author distinguishes its culture by the name of 
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Canaanéenne, or Cariaanitish, an affected term, suggested by a 
very false analogy, as if the use of mounds of stone, or of earth 
for supporting the soil, where the declivity was too great, must 
have been borrowed from the Holy Land, and were not an 
expedient, to which all nations, in similar circumstances, must 
naturally have recourse. The third region comprehends those 
pastoral countries, where animals and vegetables thrive, but, 
from which man has been almost totally expelled, by an invisi- 
ble and unknown cnemy. ‘This isthe country infested by the 
Malaria, and which being on the sea coast, has the name of 
Maremma. The cultivation in it, by an affectation, similar to 
that which we have just remarked, our author has called the 
patriarchal culture, though it has no title to that name, more 
than to that of Scythian, or of any other pastoral nation. The 
truth is, that itisnot similar to any of these; and is character- 
ized by this singularity, that the country is cultivated, in a 
certain degree, but is hardly inhabited. 

Lombardy, by which name we mean to express the whole of 
the first of these divisions, is, without doubt, one of the richest 
plains on the face of the earth. The soil is entirely alluvial, 
composed of materials which have been carried and deposited 
by water, and reaching to an unknown depth. In the tract 
nearest to the mountains, much gravel, and of considerable 
size, is mixed with the earth ; but it becomes smaller in size, and 
less in quantity, as you retire farther off; so that the whole seems 
nearly composed of a black and very fertile mould. The high 
mountains surrounding Lombardy, afford an immense supply of 
water, which the great lakes at the foot of the Alps serve to eco- 
nomize, and to discharge, witha regularity and steadiness, high- 
ly favourable to the practice of irrigation; and to this; nB less 
than to the naturalrichness of its soil, Lombardy is indebted for 
its great fertility. In order to distribute the waters over the sur- 
face of the ground, a very regular system is pursued, which it 
has required considerable skill, as well as capital, to carry into 
effect. Where the fields are of eonsiderable extent; two prin- 
cipal canals must be opened, on different levels, and communi- 
cating by an infinity of smaller ramifications. The first of 
these, the Gora, or canal ofirrigation, receives the water of the 
river at a point sufficiently elevated to reach the highest of the 
fields to be watered ; and, being conducted with the least possible 
loss of level, distributes its contents on all sides through a mul- 
titude of inferior branches. The second great canal, the Scolo, 
or the canal of discharge, begins from the level of the lowest 
ground, and carries off the water after it has made its progress 
through the fields, delivering it into the river at a lower part of 
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thecourse. Inorder to obtain the necessary difference of level 
between these canals, the Gora is sometimes opened so high up 
the river, as to be carried five or six miles before it reach the 
fields, over which the water is to be spread; a circumstance 
which must chiefly depend on the less or greater declivity on 
which the river runs. 

From the irrigation thus practised, arises an inconceivable 
fertility, and an immense population. Lombardy abounds in 
villages and large towns, and possesses all the beauty which 
richness and cultivation can give to a level country, that con- 
tains in itself nothing that is naturally picturesque. The fields 
into which it is subdivided, are small, and separated by rows of 
poplars, which give the appearance of a wooded country. 

In the plains nearer to the Alps, the country assumes a beau- 
ty of a higher order. Our author describes this region, in very 
glowing, but we believe very true colours. 


‘Cette vallée située aux pieds des plus grandes montagnes de 
T’Europe, etale auprés de leurs abimes tous les dons de la Provi- 
dence et les richesses de la Creation. Le voyageur regarde avec re- 
spect ces Alpes Tiroliennes, depouillées par le temps, qui perdues 
dans les nuages et voisines des cieux, n’offrent plus d’alimens qu’a 
la vie contemplative : tandis qu’il parcourt mollement une plaine ou 
Yart et la nature ont rassemblé les plus douces de toutes les sensa- 
tions terrestres. Le soleil s'y montre pur et ardent, mais de grands 
arbres, en couvrant la campagne, la preservent de ses rayons. La 
sérénité du ciel dessecherait le sol; mais d’innombrables canaux y 
conservent, en l’arrosant, une verdure qui ne se fiétrit jamais. Sous 
ces heureux auspices, on voit croitre les moissons et fleurir les prai- 
ries. Ici chaque ferme est un palais rustique, od se déploie tout le 
luxe des chainps. Et pour prévenir jusqu’aux dangers que pourroit 
avoir 4a. chute des eaux dans les vallées, la méme main qui a donné 
Pétre a l’univers, a préparé, aux pieds des montagnes, des bassins na- 
turels pour recevoir les torrens qui tombent des Alpes, Ils viennent 
prendre dans ces lacs un niveau constant; avant de s’ecouler en on- 
des paisibles, dans les lits, dont on leur a measuré l’espace, et tracé le 
cours.” 

The country between Lodi and Cremona is the richest part 
of the Milanese. The soil is extremely fertile, and the irriga- 
tion the most perfect that can be conceived; but the culture of 
corn gives place in a very great degree to that of pasture. The 
grass is chiefly clover, which is cut four times a year, and serves 
for the food of the cows, from which is produced the cheese 
so well known over all Europe by the name of Parmesan. The 
cows are kept in the house, and are fed during the summer on 
two of the crops of clover which are cut green, and in winter 
on the other two, which are made into hay. Itis only for a few 
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weeks in the autumn that they are turned out to pasture, and 
allowed to eat up the last shoots of the season. 

The milk of at least fifty cows is necessary for making Par- 
mesan cheese ; and as the same farm does not always afford such 
a number, it is usual for the farmers or metayers of a district 
to form themselves into societies, for the purpose of making 
cheese. The milk of fifty or sixty, or sometimes of a hundred 
cows, is brought twice a-day tq the farm, where the dairy is 
fixed: the maker of the cheese keeps an account of the milk 
received, and the value of the cheese is divided proportionally. 
In a country so fertile as the Milanese, the land admits of be- 
ing greatly subdivided ; and accordingly, the extent of fifty ar- 
pents,* or little more than sixty English acres, is there consi- 
dered as a large farm. These farms are divided into fields of 
two or three acres, according as the convenience of irrigation 
may require. The irrigations would, however, in a few years 
impair the good quality of the grass, if the soil Were not re- 
freshed by a top-dressing of dung every three years. In spite 
even of this amelioration, the grass of the meadows is at last 
worn out; and the umbelliferous plants, the angelicas and’ ra- 
nunculuses, take the place of the clover and the more useful 
grasses. A stop is then put to the irrigation; the sluices of the 
Gora are shut; the ground is ploughed in the autumn, and 
sown with hemp in the following spring, which grows to a pro- 
digious height ; and when it is pulled, the ground is sown with 
leguminous plants. In the next spring, it is sown with oats, 
the straw of which rises to the height of six or seven feet ; and 
the ground having its fertility now sufficiently subdued, is next 
sown with wheat. After this crop, maize is sown in the follow- 
ing spring; a second crop of wheat succeeds, and finishes the 
course of cropping. 

The ground is then left to itself, and is immediately covered 
with herbage ; in the winter, dung is spread over it, and the 
new meadow is again subjected to the process of irrigation, 
which is usually continued for 15 years. Thus, the rotation 
adopted in the Milanese extends to 20 years, in the following 
order. 

Ist year—Hemp, followed by legumes. 

2d — Oats. 

3d — Wheat, followed by legumes, 

4th — Maize. 

5th — Wheat, 


* The arpent is 48,000 square feet French measure, and is therefore 
to the English acre very nearly as 5 to 4, 
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6th year—and 14 years following—grass, dunged every three 

years, and the grass cut four times a year. 

In these twenty years, the number of crops is 67, of which 
sixty are for the use of animals, six for the food of man, and 
one for his clothing. This is a very singular distribution of 
the produce; and itis here also remarkable, that all the manure 
is applied to the grass, and none to the corn, contrary to what 
is usual in all other places. According to this system of hus- 
bandry, the land under grass at any time is $3, or 3? of the 
whole. 

In a farm which Mr. Chateauvieux visited, the extent was 
about 100 arpents; 30 of which were ploughed, and 70 were in 
grass. On these last, the farmer maintained 100 cows, besides 
a few cattle of draught, and he valued the mean annual pro. 
duce of every cow at 200 francs; so that from the whole herd, 
the gross revenue was about 20,000 francs. He did not reckon 
the lands under corn at more than half the value of an equal 
portion under grass, and therefore did not value his 30 arpents 
of ploughed land at more than 6000 franes. The gross reve- 
nue of the farm was therefore 26,000, or 260 francs the arpent. 
When we reduce this to English money, it makes ten pounds 
eight shillings, and this again diminished in the proportion of 4 
to 5, gives seven pounds sixteen shillings for the gross produce 
of an English acre of ground in Lombardy. If we suppose the 
rent which land can afford when let as in Britain, to be one- 
third of the gross produce, we have 2/, 12s. for the rent of the 
acre,—less, certainly, than might be expected ina country of 
which the fertility is so highly extolled. The rent of land in 
England, and in many parts of Scotland, is much greater than 
this. But it must, no doubt, be considered, that the value of 
money in Lombardy is greater than in England, perhaps near- 
ly in the proportion of 3 to 2; and again making an allowance 
for this, the rent will come out about 3/. 18s., which is not 
greater than may be found in many parts of Scotland, where 
there is no particular advantage of situation. 

Considering the fine climate of Italy, the undoubted richness 
of the soil in Lombardy, and the advantages of irrigation, we 
should have expected a result far more favourable, and incom- 
parably greater than any of the countries in the north. That 
it should not rise to this amount, argues, in our opinion, an'im- 
perfection in the agricultural system, very little corresponding 
to what the high praises of our author would lead us to-expect. 

The cultivation of the land in Lombardy,and indeed through- 
out all Italy, is performed solely by means of oxen.. The ox of 
Lombardy isof a gray colour, of amoderate size, well formed, 
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gentle, and of great strength. The breed, Mr. Chateauvieux 
consiiers as of Hungarian origin; but we do not know on 
what foundation his opinion rests. We think it more likely 
that the breed is indigenous; and it is accordingly said that 
cattle of any country, when brought into Italy, assimilate them- 
selves to the native race. The breed of Lombardy is kept up 
by a great importation from Switzerland, as 2000 cows are 
reckoned to pass every year over St. Gothard, in order to be 
dispersed over Lombardy, and perhaps to prevent the degene- 
racy which would otherwise take place. Over all the country, 
the plough is drawn by two oxen without a driver; the wag- 
gons also, or carts, are drawn by oxen, and the horse is hard- 
ly used forthe purposes of husbandry. 

The economy of using oxen in husbandry, in preference to 
horses, cannot be questioned. Our author computes that the 
saving amounts to 120 francs per annum, or to 5/. Sterling on 
every pair of oxen. 

‘ The economy,’ he adds, ‘of employing oxen in preference to 
horses, for the purposes of husbandry, is now very generally admit- 
ted; but few of those who have treated this subject, have attempted 
to assign the cause why the farmer continues to employ oxen in the 
South of Europe, while in the North he has recourse almost oxclu- 
sively to the horse. This choice must not be su the effect of 
mere habit; nature herself has peinted it out, by placing in the South 
a race of oxen, active, gentle and vigorous, while she has given to 
the North one that is heavy, indolent, and phlegmatic. On the 
other band, the horses of the South are light and slender, and by 
no means so well fitted for labour as the largest and stronger horses of the 
North.’ 

Though we will not dispute the reality of the difference here 
remarked, yet we cannot admit that it is the sole, or even the 
principal reason for preferring the horse to the ox in the north- 
ern part of Europe. It is certain, that in Great Britain, and 
probably in many other northern countries, the ox was, at no 
distant period, much more employed for the plough than the 
horse ; probably from the same motives of economy which our 
author here recommends. Just in proportion, however, as the 
art of agriculture has improved, and as the variety and nicety 
of its operations have increased, the value of time has become 
more sensible ; the use of the ox has been discontinued, and 
that of the horse has been introduced. The inconstancy of 
the climate, the necessity of seizing the opportunities which 
that inconstancy renders of such infinite importance, has in- 
duced the husbandman to take for the associate of his labour, 
the most active of all domestic animals, and that whose mo- 
tions can be accelerated most easily beyond their ordinary rate, 
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without any prejudice to the animal himself; in short, one 
possessing the spirit, activity, and vigour which distinguish the 
horse from all other animals. Thus, the farmers of the north 
have been led to despise @ saving, trifling compared with the 
advantages which it would compel them to sacrifice, and have 
adopted a method of cultivation less economical in appearance 
than that which they formerly pursued. We believe that these 
circumstances, more than any others, have influenced the prac- 
tice of husbandry in the north. The ox of Italy is perhaps 
a gentler animal then that of northern countries; but he is 
equally slow in his motions, and nearly equally incapable of 
being made to hasten beyond his natural pace. Thus, where 
the ground is stiff and heavy, the ox seems to come t6 rest after 
every step, and the plough cannot be said to have a continued 
motion. These circumstances, however, do not perhaps suit 
ill with the habits of the ploughman himself. 

The culture just now described, is that of Lombardy in ge- 
neral. There are, however, considerable tracts.of that plain 
so nearly level, that the declivity is not-sufficient to carry off 
the water, and to admit of the ordinary process of irrigation. 
Some years ago, an ingenious man proposed to employ the 
stagnation of the water in these flat grounds for the growing 
of rice. The experiment succeeded ; and the culture of that 
grain in Lombardy is at present considerable. The ground 
destined for this purpose is subdivided by a multitude of small 
canals into rectangular spaces of two or three arpents. The 
water admitted by these canals does not circulate, and the rice 
grows at the bottom; the water covering the surface to the 
depth of several inches. The ground is dry when the rice is 
sown in it, and has received no preparation but a single furrow. 
When the rice is a few inches above ground, the sluices are 
opened, and the fields are laid entirely under water. The rice 
grows in this situation like an aquatic plant ; and the water is 


never let off till the crop is nearly ripe; when the sluices of the. 


Scolo are opened, that the ground may become hard enough 
to admit the foot of the reaper. The rice is thus cultivated for 
three years in succession; and during all that time no dung is 
applied. By these three crops, however, the ground becomes 
exhausted, and requires to be laid open to the sun and air. 
Accordingly, it is now left without any culture; while the hu- 
midity forces up a crop of such plants as are natural to the 
soil. On the surface, in this state, they spread dung; and for 
two successive years cut the grass, which is very abundant, but 
of a very middling quality. After this the ground is ploughed, 
and the rice crops succeed as before. 
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A crop of rice is reckoned three times as valuable as an equal- 
ly good crop of corn; and the profit from the culture of it, 
suffers hardly any deduction on the account of the labour,which 
is of small expense. The profit, accordingly, has appeared 
so considerable to the proprietors, that they do not divide it 
with the farmers. The rice grounds are let at fixed rents, of 
about 160 francs the arpent, or about 5/. 6s. anacre; and after 
paying this great rent, the farmers have often acquired large 
fortunes. An evil, however, of the most serious kind, accom- 
panies these extraordinary gains. It will readily be believed, 
that the stagnation of a large body of water in a hot climate, 
and over an extensive surface, cannot but prove most injurious 
to the health of the inhabitants. As you pass along the dikes 
of the rice fields, says Mr. Chateauvieux, you see the unhappy 
labourers wandering likeso many ghosts through the reeds, and 
stopping at the sluices, which they have hardly strength suffi- 
cient to open and shut. They are not the only victims. The 
reapers seldom finish the harvest without being seized with 
shiverings, and carrying with them anague, from which their 
return to the dry grounds does not always enable them to re- 
cover. The countries, therefore, under the culture of rice, are 
thinly inhabited ; and the few inhabitants are in a very sickly 
and diseased state. The Milanese government has, for this rea- 
son, prohibited the extension of the rice grounds, beyond the 
limits to which they had advanced before the evil resulting 
from them had attracted attention. 

M. Cuareavvieux has hardly said any thing of the imple- 
ments of husbandry in Italy ; a point, however, very necessary 
to be considered, if one would form a precise notion of the state 
of the art, or the degree of skill and capital employed init. These 
implements, if we are not greatly misinformed, are almost every 
where of a very rude and unimproved construction. Even in 
Lombardy, the manner of harnessing the oxen to the waggon, 
the structure of the waggon itself, raised like a kind of scaffold 
above the four very smal! wheels which support it, and drawn 
by a sort of elevated pole, to which the patient and gentle oxen 
seem most uneasily attached ; all seem to indicate a very low 
state of skill or of capital, or of both. Throughout Italy the 
plough is generally drawn by no more than two oxen, a prac- 
tice that is no doubt commendable ; but the plough itself is 
awkwardly constructed, in opposition to the most obvious prin- 
ciples of mechanics. The handles are of unequal length, and 
both of them very short ; so that the ploughman is forced to 
bend down in a very incommodious posture, and to bear on the 
handles with almost his whole weight, in order to prevent the 
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ploughshare from entering too deep into the ground. Though 
he plough the soil of that country in which the principles of 
mechanics were first discovered, he has not been taught, that 
by lengthening the handles, or the levers by which he acts, he 
might have sufficient power to regulate the motion of the plough, 
though he stood upright, in a posture less painful to himself, 
and more favourable for the continuance of his exertions. 
Such obvious errors in the first rudiments of an art, argue a 
Jow state of intellectual acquirement in those who exercise 
the art ; and the absolute dominion of those prejudices which 
make ignorance and error descend as a sacred inheritance 
from one generation to another. 

The agriculture of Tuscany belongs partly to a system of ir- 
rigation similar to that in Lombardy, and partly to that which 
our author calls the Canaanitish husbandry, where the olive 
and the vine are cultivated on the steep sides of hills. Here, as 
it is more our object to give an idea of the real state of Italian 
agriculture, than of any one book which treats of it, we shall 
avail ourselves of the accurate and valuable view of the rural 
econoniy of Tuscany, which has been given by Sismonp1.* It 
is not perhaps known to all our readers, that the author who 
has distinguished himself so much by those critical and histori- 
cal compositions, which have made an important addition to the 
literature of the 19th century, began his literary career witha 
treatise on the husbandry of the Valley of the Arno. For this 
he was well qualified, by having himself cultivated a farm in 
the most fertile province of that country, as well as by a spirit 
of accurate and philosophical observation. 

In Tuscany, property is extremely subdivided; and the 
farms, which are very small, are in general cultivated by Me- 
tayers, who divide the produce with the landlord. These farms 
are disposed in a rectangular shape, and are of such size, that 
a pair of oxen is sufficient for ten or twelve Metayers, who em- 
ploy them in succession for ploughing the ground. The farmer 

as generally, besides, a small horse, which he employs for the 


business of his farm, or more frequently for carrying his wife 
and family in a little carriage, to the mass or to the market. 
These farms have seldom forage sufficient for feeding cows; the 
farmers make use of heifers, which they buy in at the age of 
three months, keep them till that of eighteen, and then sell them 
to the butcher. The cattle of every kind come originally fromthe 
Maremma. The reason of this is, that, unlike the Metayers of 


* Tableau de l’Agriculture Toscane, par J. C. L. Sismondi, Geneve, 
1801. 
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Lombardy, they have little or no meadow, or land under grass ; 
so that the leaves of trees, the refuse of the vegetables which 
they cultivate, and a little wild clover, are the.only. food,of 
the cattle. Inthis country, there is no rotation of crops posi- 
tively fixed, but the most common is that which follows. 
Ist year—Maize, haricots, peas or other legumes, with dung. 

2d — . Wheat. 

3d -—- Winter Beans. 

4th —. Wheat. » 

5th — Clover sown after the Wheat, and cut inthe spring. 

and followed by Soreno*. ' 

Such is the richness and depth of the alluvial soil, thatthoug 
dung isapplied to it only once in five years, the crops are very 
abundant. The culture, also, which is very fine and careful, 
the judicious succession of crops, have their share in the produe-: 
tion of this effect. An immense population, accordingly, lives 
on the produce of these farms; but lives with a severe econo- 
my, ae never acquires enough to make any provision against 
years of less abundance. Accordingly, as our author remarks, © 
although the fields are beautiful,well watered, covered by a per- 
petual vegetation, and divided into a thousand smali enclosures, 
all cultivated like gardens, while the olive and the vine.form as 
it were a canopy over the crops below ; yet, on entering.the 
habitations of the Metayers, you observe an entire absense-of 
all the conveniences of life,—atable of the most extreme fog 
lity, and an appearance of the greatest penury, in the midst of 
a country producing every thing which the wants of the most 
luxurious can require. Here, therefore, we may safely infer 
the existence of some radical error in the rural or, political 
economy of the country. The populationmay be too great, and 
the farms too small; and an evil that is obvious arises.from+the 
system of Metayers, calculated to depress the farmer, and keep 
him in a state of everlasting poverty. The consequences of 
this system have been extremely. well developed by Stsmonai, in 
the work before referred to. _According to the bargain .be- 
tween. the Metayer and his landlord, the farmer engages to per- 
form, at his own expense, all the labour of the field, and to 
furnish all the wood necessary to support the vines. He bears 
half the expense of the seed and the dung. He is bound.to re- 
turn to the proprietor the half of all the produce, and to selbit 
for him if required. Lastly, to divide equally with himall the 
profit of the stock on the farm. The money required to be 


* Sorono is a sort of great parsnip, that affords a coarse flour, used 
for a bad soup, and a coarse sort of polenta. 
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laid out, and things not provided forin the preceding articles, 
fall upon the landlord. 

The consequence of all this is, that though the peasants be- 
come exceedingly attached to their farms, and are seldom ever 
removed from them, they remain in a state of great poverty, 
consuming every year the whole that they have earned in that 

ear. An abundant crop of wine or of oil is for them a season 
to live a little better,— to be better clothed perhaps, or to be a 
little more idle ;—but they never think of making any provi- 
sion for a bad year, or of laying out any part of their gains 
in the improvement of the farm. They will not augment the 
stock on the farm,—for that is the duty of the landlord; they 
will not take in more ground,—for this ought to be done at the 
expense of the landlord; and, for the same reason, they will 
not repair their houses. Thus, they are almost unavoidably 
cut off from any means of applying their savings for such pur- 

oses as could really better their condition. They must either 
card the fruits of those savings, or they must employ them for 
objects of immediate gratification ; and, when this alternative 
is the only one, it is pretty evident on which side the choice 
will generally fall. 

The poverty of the Meiayers being thus rendered almost ne- 
cessary, acts with a ferce equally irresistible towards its own 
increase. For asriches beget riches, nothing is more true than 
that poverty produces poverty. The Metayers being too poor 
to hire labourers, endeavour to perform with their own hands 
all the work of their farms; the consequence of which is, that 
nothing is ever done in its proper season, and that every opera- 
tion is extended to an unreasonable length. The seed-time, the 
harvest, the pruning of the vines, the culture of the olives, are 
all prolonged vastly beyond their natural duration,—because, as 
the same man must do every thing, he always begins his task 
too late. This is notall. The necessity thus imposed on the 
Metayer,of doing every thing out of season—of undertakingtwo 
or three things at once, because they are all equally urgent, and 
of passing from one object to another, without finishing any 
thing—naturally give birth to a habit of indifference, careless- 
ness and fainéantise which is quite ruinous. Though the peasant 
rises early, never goes to sleep in the middle of the day, and 
never quits his work before it is dark, he does every thing with 
such indifference, he loses so much time in irresolution, in 
changing from one work to another, and in talking with those 
about him, that a labourer hired by the day, though an Italian, 
oe three times as much work as the peasant who labours for 

imself, 
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In another place, Sismonp1, after entering into a very accu- 
rate calculation of the produce of a farm in the Val di Nievole, 
one of the most fertile spots in Tuscany, estimates the rent of 
an English acre at 3/. 18s. sterling ; much above, he adds, the 
rent of any land in France or England, where there was not 
some very particular advantage of situation. In this last con- 
clusion, however, there is certainly a mistake’; for we know, 
with certainty, that many large farms in Great Britain having 
no particular advantage, from their vicinity to great towns, 
sea-ports, &c., were, long before the year 1802, when Sismondi 
wrote, let for a considerable term of years at more than 4l. an 
acre. - This was in a country where the most valuable produce 
was wheat, and wheat much ir‘erior in quality to that of Tus- 
cany. When equally well cultivated, the land which produces 
corn, wine and oil, should have afforded a rent far superior. 

Chateauvieux concludes his account of Tuscany, or rather 
of the Val d’Arno, with the following eulogy. 

‘I have now finished my journey through the charming Valley of the 
Arno, the most delicious, perhaps, which exists on the face of the earth. 
In no country is property more divided, and in none has man added more 
to nature ; he has not left a single rivulet, but he has constructed a thou- 
sand canals. There is not a single spot remaining of natural turf, nor a 
meadow where the husbandman, in collecting the produce, receives only 
the spontaneous gifts of nature. We do not find a single thicket of natural 
wood, nor a tree planted ‘by the hand of Nature. is planted out and 
dressed by the hand of Man ; his prescuce and his works are seenevery- 
where ; and itis only in the hills which bound the horizon, that you dis- 
cover a portion of those great domains over which Nature still preserves 
herempire. This artificial culture, by covering the surface.with regular 
plantations, and shading it with the leaves of the vine, has prescribed all 
that native vegetation, all those picturesque forms and those graduated 
tints, which give so much harmony and variety to Nature. Here the 
tints, though lively, are all uniform, and the outlines similar to one 
another ; the landscape appears as if it were seen in the camera obscura, 
and Poussin never would have taken frotty it the subject of any of his pic- 
tures. It is the spot most improved by civilization, and that where 
man has best turned to his own use the native powers of creation.’ 

With some part of this character of the Val d’Arno, we are 
disposed entirely to agree; but, from some parts of it, we are 
inclined no less positively to dissent. The observations onthe 
uniformity and artificial character of the Tuscan landscape, we 
believe to be perfectly correct; and certainly neither Povs- 
sin nor CLavpg, nor a painter who is perhaps superior to 
them both, Mitrox, ever drew from the Vald’Arno, either 
the colours or the forms which have given such force to their 
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representations. But that which we find it difficult to admit in 
CuHatpavvirux’s eulogy, is, that the Vale of Tuscany is the 
place where the art of man has made the most valuable addi- 
tions to the worksof nature. Let us see how theaccount stands. 
Man received from nature a magnificent valley, or rather a 
system of valleys, traversed by fine rivers, and enriched by the 
spoils of a vast body of calcareous mountains, which those ri- 
vers had for ages carried down, to form into the soil of those 
fertile plains. Now, from these precious gifts, what is it that 
man has extracted, or what addition has he made to them? 
He has, indeed, by a system of irrigation, most skilfully con- 
structed, and most laboriously carried into effect, transported 
the fertility of the valley to the heights and declivitiesto which 
it had not been imparted by nature. This is certainly a great 
improvement ; but is not to be compared to those instances in 
which man has delivered whole countries from the dominion of 
the sea, and rendered them the abodes of culture and civiliza- 
tion. The Val d’Arno, to the advantages of a rich soil, added 
those of a climate placed almost in the centre of the temperate 
zone ; and yet, with all these advantages, with a soil and cli- 
mate adapted to the vine and the olive, the earth does not here 
produce more for the food and sustenance of man, than it does 
in countries under the parallel of 56° ; countries labouring un- 
der all the disadvantages of a long and severe winter, a spring 
which hardly deserves the name, and a summerand autumn, 
where the inconstancy of a northern climate still cause them- 
selves to be severely felt. The country which deserves the 
praise of being the theatre on which art has most triumphed 
over nature, must either be placed in circumstances original! 
far less favourable than the Val d’Arno, or must be raised by 
art to a height far exceeding what cultivation reaches in any 
part of Italy. 

We must not take leave of Tuscany without mentioning the 
great agricultural improvement of the Colmata, which are men- 
tioned by Cuargavvigux, and more particularly treated of by 
Sismonpi. The advantages which Italy derives from the mag- 
nitude of its rivers, and from the facility with which water is 
distributed over its surface, is counterbalanced in some places 
by the great depredations which are owing to the same cause. 
The violent rains, acting on the soft caleareous or marly schis- 
tus of the Apennines, carry down a vast quantity of mud or 
sand into the plain, by which the courses of the rivers are fre- 
quently obstructed. The earth broughtdown in floods is so im- 
mense in quantity, that the dischargeé of the rivers into the sea 
is impeded; and great marshes are formed not only at the 
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mouths of these rivers, but in their courses, when they are 
passing from one level to another. It was a happy idea that the 
river itself might be employed to correct this evil, and that a 
remedy might be derived from the same cause which produced 
the disorder. Torricetti, we believe, to whose inventive ge- 
nius the mathematical and physical sciences are under so great 
obligations, was the person to whom this idea first occurred, 
and who taught his countrymen to enclose the marsh with a 
dike or embankment,—to admit into this enclosure the water 
of the river,—to force this water, by means of sluices, to re- 
main stagnant as in a lake, so as to deposit its mud, and, by the 
sediment so produced, to raise the level of the bottom. In this 
way have been often deposited at one time 3 or 4 inches of 
earth: This operation is repeated several times in the year; 
and, after 3 or 4 years, the level is so much raised, that the 
ground is no longer liable to be overflowed by the river. The 
soil thus acquired is also of the richest kind, and of the highest 
fertility. Sismondi mentions an instance where apiece of ground 
which had been treated in this manner, yielded, in the first 
crop, twenty-five measures of wheat from one. [It is to this 
operation that the name of Colmata is given: and it is evident 
that a great deal of skill, and also considerable capital, are ne- 
cessary to the accomplishment of the work, when undertaken 
on a large scale. Tuscany affords several very remarkable ex- 
amples of it. One of the greatest is in the Val di Chiana, per- 
formed by the Knights of the order of St. Stephen ; another is 
in the plain of Pisa, the work of a monastery of Carthusians ; and 
the third by the Marquis Frrront, in the Val di Nievole. 

The Colmata have also begun to be employedin severa! parts 
of Italy, for a purpose more important, if possible, than the 
preceding. From the tendency of the rivers which descend 
from the Apennines to swell suddenly, to overfiow the adjacent 
country, and to spread over it a bed of sand and gravel, the 
embankment of those rivers by strong dikes or mounds, was 
necessarily resorted to. But the same dikes that retained the 
water within bounds, retained also the stones and gravel which 
the rivers brought down insuch abundance. Hence the bed of 
the river itself was raised somewhat by every flood; and ina 
short time became so much elevated, that, to keep in the water, 
it became neeessary to raise the embankment still higher. Thus 
the level of the river was continually raised; and the end of this 
process seemed to be at a distance to which it was impossible to 
look forward. The Po itself is-of all others the most remark- 
able, and the most formidable example of this artificial eleva- 
tion. That river, as is well known, is subject to the most sud- 
den and excessive floods ; insomuch that, in many parts, every 
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family living on its banks is provided with a boat, in which they 
embark with their most valuable effects at the time of an inun- 
dation, and continue-to float in the dead water till the deluge 
has subsided. The means employed to restrain these inunda- 
tions, have raised the bed of the river to the frightful height of 
no less than 30 feet above the plain, as is exemplified in the 
vicinity of Ferrara; and the danger to which the whole coun- 
try is thus subjected may be easily conceived. It is not only 
the main river itself that is thus carried along upon the ridge 
of a high terrace, but all the smaller rivers that run into it 
must necessarily be brought into the same condition ; and thus, 
the whole country is intersected by a multitude of lofty aque- 
ducts, each of which is ready to break out, when the falling of 
the rain, or the melting of the snow, shall enable it to overcome 
all restraint, and to force its way into the plains. It has, there- 
fore, been proposed to lay the country, at least partially, un- 
der water, and thus to heighten the surface by the mud-depo- 
sited. For an evil, however, which has already reached to so 
great a height, it is not certain that the Colmata, or any expedi- 
ent within the power of man, is able to provide a remedy. 
The contrary indeed seems probable ; and there is reason to 
fear, that the whole country known by the name of the Polesino, 
or the Delta of the Po, is destined to become a marsh at no 
distant period. 

From the valley of the Arno, our author proceeds to give an 
account of Maremma, which forms the third division of the 
Italian territory. This singular tract extends along the shore 
of the Mediterranean from Leghorn to Terracina, and reaches 
inland as far as the first chain of the Apennines. Its length is 
therefore 192 geographical miles ; its breadth is various ; and 
in the 4gro Romana, where it is greatest, is between 30and 40 
of those miles. The term Maremma signifies, literally, as was 
already remarked, nothing more than the land on the sea-coast ; 
but is now exclusively applied to the tract just mentioned, un- 
fortunately distinguished by the characteristic of Mal’ Aria, an 
unhealthy constitution of theatmosphere,or ofthe soil,during the 
summer season. In that season, but more especially in the au- 
tumn, the few inhabitants that remain in this desolate country 
are seized with fevers, for which there appears to be no reme- 
dy but a timely escape from the parts where the infection pre- 
vails. ‘The general opinion is, that the more these countries 
are depopulated, the greater is the power of the,malaria, and 
the more mortal the disease which it communicates. That dis- 
ease, however, is no other, we believe, than an intermittent, or 
an ague, of the worst kind; such as willbe long remembered in 
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England by the name of the Walcheren fever. It must not, 
however, be supposed, that, like this last, the fever of the Ma- 
remma is produced by the miasmata of marshes, or the other 
known causes of a similar disorder. In some instances, such 
causes do indeed appear to exist ; but, in the greater number, 
the places where this evil prevails are dry, airy, and elevated. 
Thus Votrerra, which is inyolved in the contagion of the 
Maremma, near to its western extremity, is situated on a high 
ground, and is open to every blast. . 

The Italian writers fix the depopulation of their country, 
and the introduction of the malaria,about the time of the plague 
in the 16th century ; and, since that period, the population has 
never been strong enough, they allege, to resist the influence 
of the bad air which increases every year in proportion as po- 
pulation ‘and agriculture diminish, Several attempts have been 
made to establish colonies in the Tuscan Maremma; which 
have all failed, by the colonists being cut off before the estab- 
lishment gained any strength. The soil in that tract, Chateau- 
vieux informs us, has become sterile, and seems to consist of 
nothing but pure argil ; the whiteness of which is only altered 
by a mixture of the sulphur abounding in that region. The 
existence of sulphur, however, in the soil of the Maremma, is 
peculiar to the western part of it, and can only belong to the 
accidental causes which exasperate, but do not produce the 
evil complained of. 

The country thus depopulated having fallen into the hands 
of a few great proprietors, there remained nothing to be done, 
but to take advantage of the spontaneous production of the soil, 
to let the land run to grass, and to introduce a sort of wander- 
ing tribes, who should dwell here only in the winter. During 
that season, the Maremma is not unhealthy ; and men, as well 
as cattle, may roam through the wilderness with impunity. It 
did not, however, suit the metayer of the interior country, to 
leave his home, and take up his abode in the Maremma, There 
came, therefore, necessarily to be interposed between the pro- 
prietors of the lands in the interior, and those of the sea-coast, 
a race of wandering shepherds, possessing nothing but their 
catfle, and emigrating with them, according to the seasons, 
from the hilly to the level country. Under the conduct.of 
these men, 400,000 sheep, 30,000 horses, with a vast number 
of cows and goats, are annually reared, for the supply of the Val- 
darno, and the other vales of Tuscany, where no cattle are bred. 

The cause of the insalubrity of the Maremma is a mystery 
into which science has not yet been able to penetrate. It has 
often been supposed, that the pestilential air which has depopu- 
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lated the shores of the Mediterranean over so great an extent, 
arises from marshy ground and stagnant water. In such places 
as the Pontine Marshes, which are at the eastern extremity of 
the Maremma, this supposition may be well founded ; but in 
the greater part of the Maremma, in the Tuscan and in the 
Roman territory, it is certain, as already observed, that the soil 
is dry, and the ground in many places elevated high above the 
plain. ‘No visible sign,’ says Chateauvieux, ‘marks the exist- 
ence or the approach of this pestiferous air. The sky is as pure, the 
verdure as fresh, the air as ‘tranquil, as in the most healthy region. 
The aspect of all the elements is such as should inspire the most 
perfect confidence ; and it is impossible to express the horror which 
one experiences on discovering that this is all deception ; that he is in 
the midst of dangers of which no indication exists; and that, with the 
= air that he is breathing, he may be inhaling a poison destructive to 
ale. 

The only inhabitants of these wretched countries, are those 
who occupy them during the seasons when the labours of cul- 
tivation require their immediate presence. Even during their 
short stay, they never failto suffer severely. Their complex- 
ions beceme sallow and livid ; their strength diminishes daily ; 
many perish before the end of the season; and those whom 
Providence reserves for another trial, have hardly the courage 
to wish for a prolongation of their existence. 

The vegetable productions of this wilderness are luxuriant 
and rich. In that which surrounds Rome, and extends almost 
from the walls of that celebrated metropolis to the sea, on the 
onc hand, or the foot of the Apennines on the other, the lands 
are allowed to rest in pasturage for six successive years; on the 
seventh they are ploughed, and the crop produced is usually 
fine. The land is afterwards left to itself, and is immediately 
covered with verdure, which continues for five orsix years, be- 
ing pastured all that time by herds of cattle, horses and sheep. 
It is at the foot of the mountains of Virmerso that the Marem- 
ma of Rome begins,--forming what is called the 4gro Romano, 
or the Campaena pi Roma. The surface of the Campagna is 
not altogether Jevel, but full of small undulations,or low ridges, 
which do not follow any constant direction, but give a very 
pleasing variety to the surface. According to Mr. Chateau- 
vieux, the mere aspect of these undulations refers their origin 
more to the operation of fire than of water ; but we confess that, 
ifthe Agro Remano afforded no other evidence but this, of 
the action of fire, we should remain very sceptical about the 
truth of the conclusion. The fact is, that the general basis of 
the soil is a calcareous sandstone, more or less consolidated, and 
ahounding in sea shells; over which is superinduced, in many 
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places, a covering of volcanic origin, consisting of thick beds 
of Tufa, and sometimes with Lava underneath. In other places, 
the soil of the Campagna has for its base the T'ravertine, pro- 
duced from the salactiferious waters of the Teverone, and other 
streams. In this great plain there are but few trees, except in 
some spots distinguished by the growth of the Ilex and the 
variety of evergreens which are so beautiful and luxuriant in 
this climate. A few pines, by their spreading tops, here and 
there afforda shade to the cattle. It is divided, by dead hedges, 
into enclosures of 30 or 40 acres each, depending on a Casate, 
or farm-house, which appears at a distance ; and these, by the 
thinness with which they arescattered over the country, serve to 
add to the melancholy, rather than to the gaiety of the prospect. 

During the summer season, this tract is so unhealthy, that 
the shepherds and their flocks come every night to take shelter 
within the walls of Rome, in order to avoid the disease or death 
which they know to be waiting them in the country. Rome 
itself, however, is not safe from the attacks of the same invisible 
enemy, who has lodged himself within the walls of the eternal 
city, and in the places seemingly best fortified against his ap- 
proaches. The sanctity of the Papal residence has not ex- 
empted the Quirinal from this pestilence, any more than the 
departed majesty of the Czesars has protected the Palatine from 
its influence. Yet the Quirinal is 207 feet above the level of 
the Tiber, and the Palatine 181. y 

Our author made a visit to a farm which is within the circle 
of the Malaria, the sole patrimony of St. Peter’s church, and 
known by the ill-6mened name of Campo Morto. It is an ex- 
tensive farm, devoted almost entirely to pasturage: The details 
of it are interesting ; and we should be glad to follow our au- 
thor through the whole. We must, however, confine ourselves 
to a few particulars. 

The Fatrore or manager received him and his friend with 
great civility, and, both by his language and manners, appear- 
ed a man of education. He was indeed an inhabitant of Rome, 
where his family resided, as is the case with all the stewards or 
factors who manage the farms of the Maremma. In the whole 
of the Agro Romano, there is indeed no indigenous population ; 
except a few families domiciliated among the ruins of the small 
towns, once so numerous in this territory. At present, the 
shepherds and workmen are almost all from the mountains of 
Salerno and Abruzzo. The house of the fattore was large but 
comfortless ; the lower story consisted of a great kitchen, with 
three or four great halls, all without furniture or windows. In 
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the second story was the same number of rooms, all used for 
magazines of corn, except,one which was reserved for lodg- 
ing. There was nothing that looked like care or cleanliness, 
either without or within. 

They got on horseback, however, and set out to inspect the 
farm. They first stopped at a small thicket of oaks in the middle 
of one of the fields. It was now harvest ; the people were cut- 
ting down the corn; and, ona signal given, they all quitted their 
work, and defiled in order before the fattore and his guests. 
a were about as many men as women, mostly from Anruz- 

They were al! bathed in sweat; for the heat of the sun was 
drondiels The men were good figures ; hut the women were 
frightful. ‘They had alre rady been some days at work in the 
Maremma; and the fatal breath of the Malaria had blown on 
them. ‘Two were already ill of the fever; and from that mo- 
ment it was expected that a number would be attacked every 
day ; so that, at the end of the harvest, they would be reduced 
to one half. What becomes of these unhappy people, said Mr. 
Chateauvieux, w ho are obliged to leave off working? They 
receive a piece of bread, and are sent aw ay. But w here do they 
go? They take the road to the mountains. Many die by the 
vay: and those who reach home, if they recover from their 
sufferit @By generally fall a sacrifice to them in another year. 

These reapers, it is added, have three meals a day, and are 
permitted to s!cep two hours about noon. They do this at that 
time without danger; but when the dews of the evening have 
fallen down upon the earth, which then serves them for their 
bed, it is then that the fever makes its most*successful attacks. 
One is mortified to find men everywhere estimating the lives 
of their fellows by the money which may be lost or gained by 
their continuance. ‘The reapers would probably ‘be saved 
from the fever if they were to sleep under cover during the 
night; but their master’s interest would suffer by the time lost 
in coming and going across his extensive domains. ‘To this 
consideration the men’s lives are sacrificed. 

From the reapers they wentto look at the cattle. Here they 
saw several hundred wild cow s, who, on first discovering them, 
collected toge ther, as if doubtful whether to attack the travel- 
lers, or make their escape into the woods. ‘They at last decid- 
ed upon this last; and the whole herd galloped off with the 
swiftness of somany deer. ‘These cows are never milked, but 
suckle their calves ; and are usually valued about forty franes 
a head. On many farms there are more than a thousand. 

On procceding farther, they came to a vast herd of swine, of 
which there were about 2000 be longing to the farm. They 
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wander about the whole year inthe part of the Campo Morto 
which is nearest to the sea; and might very well pass for wild 
boars, though they are only domestic swine of the black breed, 
of which, as they are fattened on the nuts of the forest, the 
flesh is greatly valued. , 

A country which is annually desolated by a mortal disorder, 
cannot be cultivated in the manner that is elsewhere practised. 
It becomes naturally a pasture country, and is here divided in- 
to properties of great extent; insomuch, that the whole Ma- 
remma of Rome, about thirty leagues in length by ten ortwelve 
in breadth, isin the hands of not more than twenty-four farm- 
ers. ‘These are called Mercanti vi Tenuti, traders in land; 
and, in effect, they are rather merchants than farmers. They 
all live in Rome, take their measures in concert, and manage 
the land by Farrort who live onthe spot. They do not seek 
to improve their farms by introducing better modes of cul- 
ture; but think it sufficient to secure their present gains: and 
the gradual ruin of most of the great and hereditary pro- 
prietors, has singularly fayoured their views. ‘Their trade has 
become asort of monopoly, so advantageous, that the Mercanti 
flatter themselves with the hopes of getting the whole of the Ro- 
man territory into their hands. Chateauvieux has, with consi- 
derable ingenuity, traced the origin of thisextraordinary condi- 
tion of things, to the destruction of the Roman empire, and the 
abolition of slavery by the introduction of Christianity. Dur- 
ing the prosperity of the Roman empire, the estates round the 
metropolis belonged to rich proprietors, who no doubt laid out 
a great part of them in villas, parks, and pleasure-grounds. At 
this time, none of the land was cultivated by its own proprie- 
tors; slaves were the only husbandmen, and had the whole 
charge of the agriculture. But the slave having no root inthe 
land, is overthrown by the least disturbance; so that the ruin 
of the empire, by the translation of the seat of government to 
Constantinople, and the invasions of the Barbarians, destroy- 

-cd in a short timethe proprietors, their capital and their slaves. 
‘There was no peasantry bred to labour who could replace the 
slaves; and the new proprietors had therefore no means but by 
throwing it into pasture, and dividing it into large portions. 
In a country with few inhabitants, the effects of the malaria be- 
gan to be severely felt; and the part of Europe formerly the 
most flourishing and most populous, was reduced almost to the 
condition of a desert. 

The revenue actually obtained from these lands is thus esti- 
mated. ‘ The farm above described contained about 6000 ar- 
pents of arable land, or land that was occasionally in tillage. 
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The uncultivated was nearly of the same extent ; and was stock- 
ed, as has been said, with cows and swine. The 6000 arpents 
which are arable, are divided into nine portions nearly equal, 
one of which is always in fallow, another in wheat, and the re- 
maining seven in pasture. On these seven were maintained 
A000 sheep, 400 horses, 200 oxen; and a part was, besides, cut 
for hay. In the remaining part were 700 cows, and sometimes 
2000 swine ; and the general rent, yielded by the whole, might 
be estimated at 18 francs the arpent, or about 15s. an acre. 
The whole rent of the farm is accordingly calculated at 5000 
piastres, besides an interest of 5 per cent. onthe whole capital 
employed in the farm. 

This is a profit altogether inconsiderable to arise from so large 
an extent of ground, in its own nature fertile; and capable of 
high cultivation. We shall have occasion to consider after- 
wards, how far the malaria can be considered as an insupera- 
ble objection to such cultivation. 

Our author dedicates an entire letter to an account of the 
Pontine Marshes, which he had a good opportunity of examin- 
ing, as he accompanied the Inspector-general of the French en- 
gineers in a visit which he made to them. This opportunity 
was of great value, not only by the means it afforded of seeing 
the works, but because of the protection which was given by 
the escort which accompanied the officer; for the banditti 
who infested the road through the marshes, were still more dan- 
gerous than the bad air. 

This race of banditti has existed from time immemorial in 
the mountains of Sabino and Abruzzo; and being rooted in 
the population of the country, is almost impossible to be extir- 
pated. We have not here to do with associations of robbers, 
without house or property ; wandering under a thousand dis- 
guises; always flying, even at the moment when they are pre- 
paring for new attacks. The hordes of banditti which infest 
these frontiers, are no other than the inhabitants of the villa- 
ges in the neighbouring mountains. They have their proper- 
ties and their families, and are employed in the labour of the 
field for a part of the year; but as that labour is not sufficient 
for their sustenance, they are instigated, by want, to pillage and 
murder. The men thus enlisted under the banners of a few 
chiefs, are quickly united, and quickly dispersed. After mak- 
ing an attack, they instantly return home, and resume their 
usual dress and occupations ; they are then peaceable peasants, 
united under the protection of their Curate and their Mayor, 
whose indulgence is without bounds, and that for good reasons, 
as is generally asserted. A few of the chiefs, however, are ge- 
nerally known, and are exposed to the continual search of the 
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gens-d’armes. During the last five years (from 1808) though 
several have been seized and executed, the zeal of the survivers 
has never been quelled for a moment ; and the trial and execu- 
tion of those who have been taken, have only given a little 
more prudence to those who remained. We may add, that, to 
the present time, the same atrocious insubordination continues 
unrepressed ; and it may be easily supposed, that crimes which 
the vigour of the French Government was not able to exter- 
minate, have acquired new force under the feeble administra- 
tion of the Papal authority. Within the Neapolitan territory, 
these evils are only repressed by the presence of an Austrian 
army. 

Tannen situated on the south side of Monte Albano, is 
the last town which you pass before entering the Marshes. As 
far as Cisterna, the road traverses a rough and uneven coun- 
try, formed by currents of lava, but containing some farms in 
which corn is cultivated. A great property here belongs tothe 
Prince of Cojctano, and extends to Tor Tre Powrtt, distant 
from Cisterna more than three posts. This space, however, 
does not belong to the actual Marsh; it is picturesque, and 
wooded ; and in the glades of the forest, you alternately see 
luxuriant pastures, and rich crops of corn. The Marsh begins 
a little before you come to Tor Tre Pont ; and the road, re- 
joining the Appian Way, which it had left near ALBano, goes 
in a straight line to Terracina. On the right hand, begins a 
canal, the Nasighi Grande, the same on which Horace sailed 
in going to Brundusium, and which Pius VI. repaired at the 
same time with the road. It was proposed to take advantage 
of an inclination of 7 feet, by which the Marsh falls toward 
the sea, in order to open parallels from distance to distance, 
for carrying off the water. These parallels were to be inter- 
sected by secondary canals, cutting them at an angle of 45°; 
and by this construction, it was supposed that the benefit of 
the declivity would be communicated to the whole surface of 
the Marsh. Only two of the great parallels have been finish- 
ed with the secondary canals belonging to them ; and the com- 
plete success of the work has convinced the French engineers, 
that it was only necessary to finish the whole on the same plan, 
in order to bring all the surface of the Marsh to be capable of 
cultivation. 

‘Where the grounds have been drained, are the finest crops of 
maize, hemp, and legumes. One sees everywhere a vegetable life, 
the energy of which appears to increase in proportion to the de- 
struction of human life; though it seems to offer to man every thing 
that he could wish for. The surface is extended before him in a 
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perfect level : in the heavens, the sun shines with the purest splen- 
dour, while the leaves afford a shelter from his rays. But all this 
luxury of Nature serves only to adorn a wilderness ; and here the 
wild animals alone have the power of appropriating to themselves 
the riches of Creation. Herds of wild boars turn up the earth for 
the roots of vegetables ; and buffaloes wander through the meadows, 
or lie under the shadow of the trees. In the midst of these, a man 
appears here and there ata distance ; but in this situation of danger, 
only shows himself under a hostile aspect. Sometimes he is a shep- 
herd, pursuing an angry -buffalo with his lance ; sometimes be is 
a robber from the mountain, hiding himself behind the leaves of a fig- 
tree, to take his aim at the traveller as he passes. If the unhappy 
stranger escape this danger, who knows but this air, so soft and so mor- 
tal, is to carry its secret poison into his veins? | cannot, says our author, 
express the singular impression which the perpetual contrast between 
vegetable and animal nature produced on me, while I was traversing this 
extraordinary plain.’ 

He goes on to observe, that the report of the engineers 
whom he had accompanied, was highly favourable ; and that 
the success of the part of the plan, then executed, left no doubt 
about the result ofthe whole. He says, that he could not but 
reflect with admiration on the skill of the engineer (M. Prony), 
who, from the distance of Paris, could plan and direct so great 
and so delicate an undertaking. This was in the year 1813. 
We have to add, that the unforeseen events which have since 
arisen, put an entire stop to the work, and that the complete 
drainage ofthe Pontine Marshes is one of the advantages which 
Italy has lost by the downfal of Napoleon. It is, indeed, but 
one out of many; and though some countries have profited by 
that event, it is certain that the country just named is not of 
the number. 

We are sorry that we cannot accompany our author in his 
visit to the Neapolitan territory ; but, before we take leave of 
him entirely, we must return for a moment to the subject of 
the Malaria, which presents one of the most curious problems 
to be found in the natural history of any country. What is the 
cause of this great calamity? Was it known in ancient times ” 
is the evil on the increase? Is there any particular constitu- 
tion of the soil with which it appears connected? Has expe- 
rience ascertained any of the circumstances which tend to mi- 
tigate or to exasperate its fatal effects ’—Answers to these 
questions would not merely serve to gratify curiosity, but 
might turn out of the greatest practical utility. 

To the first question concerning the cause, we certainly are 
not prepared to attempt an answer: Toa few ofthe subordinate 
suestions, something more satisfactory may be offered. It ap- 
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pears certain, that this evil was felt in ancient times, though 
the slight manner in which the facts of natural history are treat- 
ed by the writers of antiquity has not allowed us to receive any - 
very precise information. One of the oldest remarks relative 
to it is to be found in the 7th Book of Livy, where mention is 
made of the unhealthy constitution of the country round Rome. 
In a sedition of the Roman troops stationed near Capua, they 
contrast the country where they were encamped with that 
round Rome ; and are made to say, Se militando fessos in pesti- 
enti atque arido circa urbem (Romam) solo luctari...caput 38. 
This answers to the year of Rome 413. 

Strabo, in his description of Italy, observes, that the plains 
between Albanum and the sea were somewhat unhealthy...diber 
V. caput 12. Of Latium, he says, that it was a fine country 
and fertile, except in a few places near the sea, which were 
marshy, as about Ardea, and in the territory between Antium 
and Lavinium; as also near Terracina...cbid. caput & He 
makes mention also of Pastum as anunhealthy country, which 
it continues to be at the present time. 

If, from these passages, we’ may venture to draw any general 
conclusion, it is, that the unhealthincss of the Campagna was 
felt in the time of the Roman republic, but that its effects were 
inconsiderable and partial, compared with what is now expe- 
rienced. 

Concerning the question, whether there be any constitution of 
the soil with which the Malaria is connected, we have heard it 
observed, that it appeared to be confined to the volcanic coun- 
tries, that is, to those portions of ground which have been co- 
vered by tufa and other volcanic productions. We are not sure, 
however,that this can be considered as a general fact, though it 
is certainly true, that many of the countries subject to this cala- 
mity are covered, to a considerable depth, by a thick coat of 
those substances which are thrown out from volcanoes in a de- 
tached state, but are afterwards consolidated into stone. Beds 
of this kind, often of an indefinite thickness, seem to cover the 
greater part of the Campagna of Rome. It must further be ob- 
served, that, even supposing this connexion to exist in its full 
extent, it must not be supposed that the same line will bound 
the Malaria that bounds the volcanic nature of the soil. The 
pestilential emanation from the soil, whatever it may be, must 
have the air for its vehicle; and therefore, before its force is 
exhausted, it may be carried to a great distance from the 
source where it originated. 

That there are circumstances which tend to increase or to di- 
minish the effects of the Malaria, is quite certain; and they are 
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such as it isof great importance to remark. The following pas- 
sage from BonsteLLen’s Voyage dans le Latium, affords a valua- 
ble instance, in which a proper regimen had entirely counter- 
acted the pestilential effects of one of the worst situations of the 
whole Campagna of Rome. Ardea was already mentioned as 
unhealthy ; and the same is stated by other writers of antiquity: 


* Seneca,’ says Bonstellen, declaiming against the vices of his coun- 
trymen, ‘ says, that one might as well preach virtue to the Romans, 
as health to the inhabitants of Ardea. I was curious to see a place 
where the effects of the had air were known with certainty, to be 
of high antiquity; and I determined to visit it. When I ap- 
proached Ardea, the country appeared charming, and the meadows 
were everywhere of the greatest beauty. The nearer I approached 
the town, the meadows were still richer, integsected by fine streams, 
but without any stagnant water. I saw before me a castle placed 
on the edge of a rock, and close to it the gate of a town, to which 
I ascended by a steep path. This was .2rdea, where, instead of streets, 
I founé only about a dozen houses, placed without order in a sort 
of circular meadow, surrounded by precipices, and ancient walls built 
in the intervals between the rocks. The appearance all round was rich 
and beautiful. How deceitful, said [, are these appearances !— 
Is it possible that pestilence dwells in so charming an abode? Next day 
I met with a man thirty or forty years old, with a fresh and ruddy 
complexion, and every appearance of health. You, said I, accosting 
him, are surely not of Ardea, a town so unhealthy that hardly any body 
can live init? He fell a-laughing ;—for sixteen years I have never been 
out of it. And have you never been il]?’—Never. ‘Tell me, I entreat 
you, what is your secret?—If every body did as I do, they would 
all be perfectly well. In summer there prevails in these valleys a suffo- 
cating heatduring the day, which is suddenly succeeded by a sharp and 
intolerable cold when the sun goes down. The poor labourers, ill cloth- 
ed, ill fed, and still worse advised, lie down on the grass to refresh them- 
selves, where they catch their death. Forme, I go into my house, wrap 
myself up in my cloak, or warm myself at the fire. He told me also, 
that in August and September, the deadly months, the course of the winds 
was quite regular ;—that in the morning the wind was east ; at mid-day 
west ; in the evening north, and very cold. It isno wonder that in a 
desert, without any shelter, but that which a few caverns or miserable 
ruins afford, a labourer, covered ali over with sweat, without a mantle to 
throw over him, without warm food to continue the perspiration, should 
catch a deadly disorder.’ . 


From this fact it would appear, that by avoiding the quick 
transition which is made in this country from heat to cold, the 
effects of the Malaria may be in a great measure prevented. 
This agrees well with another fact, already mentioned, in the 
account given of the reapersin the farms of the Campo Morto. 
In the day, they were accustomed to lie down on the ground, 
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and sleep for two hours, without feeling any inconvenience ; 
but, by sleeping on the ground in the night, when the dews 
were falling, and the cold wind blowing from the mountains, 
they caught a fever which was often mortal. One would beal- 
most tempted to think, from these facts, that what is called the 
Malaria, is no other than the quick transition from heat to cold, 
which accompanies the going down of the sun, and the blowing 
of the winds from the mountains which surround the Campagna. 
It would seem to add something to the probability of this ac- 
count, that the disorder caught in such situations, is always an 
intermittent or an ague, a disorder which a sudden check to 
perspiration is well known to produce. If the ground were cul- 
tivated in the ordinary way, by men who lived on the spot—the 
labourers, being better sheltered, and probably better fed, 
would be better prepared to resist the insalubrity of the Ma- 
remma, from whatever cause it may proceed. If it proceed 
from the mere change of temperature from the day to the night, 
the evil might be entirely removed. 

Another fact seemsundeniable, that whatever be the cause of 
this evil, its effects have increased, and are increasing at this 
moment. In the times of the Roman power, the insalubrity 
was confined to a few spots; and the country round Rome was 
extremely populous, though it now be a wildernessalmost with- 
out inhabitants. During the summer, it is so unhealthy, that 
the shepherds and their flocks come every night to take shelter 
within the walls of Rome, as the only means of avoiding the 
danger to which they would be exposed by passing the night in 
the country. ‘The population of Rome itself appears to be di- 
minishing. In 1791, the inhabitants were estimated at 166,000 ; 
in 1813, when our author visited Rome again, the number did not 
exceed 100,000, of whom 10,000 might be counted as vignerons, 
gardeners and shepherds. This extraordinary diminution in 
twenty-one years, is no doubt to be in part attributed to the 
political revolutions which Rome had experienced during that 
period; but the greater part, in the opinion of Chateauvieux, 
is to be ascribed to theincreased action of the Malaria, which ap- 
pears to be infesting the city on every side. The hills and ele- 
vated grounds within the walls of the city, where this insalubrity 
in former times was never felt, nor even suspected, are now al- 
fected by it in the summer. The Quirinal, the Perician, the 
Palatine, are all visited by a calamity which was formerly un- 
known to them. If you look at the environs of the city, the 
beautiful Borghése villa, the summit of Monte Mario, the Villa 
Pamfili, though the two latter are in such dry and elevated st- 
tuations, have begun to suffer from the same cause. WHen 
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the desolation kept at a certain distance from the walls, the 
indifference with which men view the calamities of their neigh- 
bours, might prevent the citizens of Rome from sympathizing 
deeply with the inhabitants of the country; and the orthodoxy, 
or the weakness of Eustace, might see, in the desolation of the. 
Campagna, an accompaniment which the wisdom of Provi- 
dence had ordained to harmonize with the City of fallen great- 
ness, a power that is only.spiritual, and a kingdom which is not 
of this world. Had the writer just named seen the matter in 
its true light, and considered that it was advancing so as now 
to involve St. Peter’s and the Vatican itself, we believe that he 
would hardly have been satisfied with the final cause that has 
just been mentioned. That the inhabitants of Rome should be 
under no alarm—that the government should be taking no steps 
to discover the cause or the remedy for this great calamity— 
is not easily explained. Is it, that an enemy, who approaches 
slowly and invisibly, does not affect the imagination, even when 
reason is convinced of the greatness and the reality of the dan- 
ger? Or is it, that men feel themselves overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the evil, and think no more of providing a re- 
medy against it, than they would against any thing that was to 
change or abolish the present laws of Nature, and involve the 
world itselfin ruins? For this last view of the subject, there 
is certainly no good reason that can be assigned. To restore 
inhabitants to the Maremma, is undoubtedly difficult; but, 
could the property of that great plain be sufficiently subdivided, 
and were Liberty to restore to Italy that activity and exertion 
which once prevailed in it, there is reason to think, that the 
same effects would result from it which took place in former 
ages; and that the insalubrity of the Campagna would either be 
exterminated, or reduced within very narrow bounds. If mea- 
sures of this kind are not pursued, the consequences must be 
fatal: The great City, which has arrogated to itself the name of 
Eternal—which has already experienced the extremes of good 
and bad fortune—which, after being reared by Heroes, has 
suffered itself to be ravaged by Barbarians, and finally to be go- 
verned by Priests—which, in the days of its prosperity, con- 
quered the world by its arms, and, in the days of its weakness, 
enslaved mankind by its opinions ;—that City is about to falla 
prey to an invisible enemy, which a vigilant and wise adminis- 
tration would have enabled it to resist. 
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Art. III. Speech of the Right Honourable George Canning in 
the House of Commons, on Wednesday, January 29th, 1817, 
on the Motion for an Address to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, on his most gracious Speech from the Throne, 
Accurately taken in Short-hand, and containing all the Pas- 
sages which were omitted in the Daily Papers, London, 
Hatchard. 1817. 


WE do not purposeto call the attention of our readers to this 

Speech, upon the score of its literary merits: nothing be- 
ing, in our opinion, more unfair than to judge of any oration by 
the reports given of it in the daily papers, or even by those more 
ample; but equally incorrect representations, which frequently 
appear under the name of short-hand accounts separately pub- 
lished. Unless, therefore, we have some reasonable assurance 
that the orator himself corrected the report, we do not feel our- 
selves at liberty, by commenting upon it, to make him answer- 
able for words, or even for arguments, thus put into his mouth. 
The publication before us, we should have considered, from in- 
ternal evidence, as proceeding from Mr. Canning himself, had 
we not been informed, by the title-page, that it is given from a 
short-hand writer’s notes, and still more by the motto, which 
can only be meant to negative the speaker’s having publishedit, 
—‘ Sit mihi fas audita logqui.? The truth may possibly be, that 
he did correct some passages, and that the rest were reported 
in the usual way. In this state of uncertainty, we shall abstain 
from viewing the work critically, any further than to say, that 
the body of the speech, relating to the question itself, is by no 
means successful; and that the concluding part, in which the 
subject-matter of debate is kept out of view, and an elaborate 
attack upon Reform is introduced for the purpose of creating 
alarm, possesses very great merit as a piece of declamation. It 
is quite clear, from this specimen, and from what is known of 
Mr. Canning’s former speeches of a more argumentative nature, 
particularly his admirable ones upon the Bullion question, that 
were his taste a litthe more chastened; were he less solicitous 
about turning sentences,and doing always,what he certainly does 
well, indulging in richand even gaudy diction ; were he to ap- 
ply his mind more to the business parts of speech, if we may so 
speak, and not hurry through these as well as he can, in order 
to reach the passages of effect, that is, of effect with the vulgar, 
he would become a much better speaker than he has yet shown 
himself. We are very far indeed from underrating his present 
importance and merits; they are very great in the line of rhe- 
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toric he has chosen; but we mean, that he might, if he pleased, 
be a speaker of a higher order,—perhaps we should say of the 
highest,—for we know not that there is any intermediate class 
between that to which he belongs and the highest of all. It 
should seem, however, as if he were afraid of incurring the 
censures bestowed by the illustrious Roman upon the Attic 
style, or rather the excess and caricature of the Attic ; as if he 
dreaded a dry, jejune manner of speech,—a ‘ tenue genus dicen- 
di.’ But he ought to reflect, that Cicero himself has exhibited 
the purest models of abstinence and simplicity, if he has not 
attained the mingled plainness, elegance and strength of the 
Father of eloquence; and that the extreme of the Attic is far 
better adapted to modern times, than even a slight degree 
of the Asiatic, towards which (as far as we can judge of it) 
the ornate and self-indulgent style we are speaking of must be 
allowed to approach,—a style which, if it does not wholly con- 
sist in the imagery and diction, consists much more in these 
than in argumentation.* We throw out this single remark 
with no unfriend)y meaning ; and shall only add, that we should 
be glad of a better opportunity of recurring to the subject, and 
handling it more at large, and that we should at present have 
said nothing critically, for the reason already assigned, had we 
not been apprehensive, that passing over the merits of the com- 
position before us, might have been construed into a want of 
the respect which we very unfeignedly entertain for the talents 
and accomplishments of Mr.Canning,—however widely we may 


* We shall be glad of an opportunity to discuss a subject which 
has never been examined with attention by any writer at all quali- 
fied to undertake the task,—we mean the qualities of modern elo? 
quence, more especially that of the Senate. The oratory of the 
ancients has been studied and explained by their own critics, and, 
after them, by those of modern times: But when our writers upon 
Rhetoric come to descant upon modern eloquence, they are singu- 
larly deficient. The rules laid down, are chiefly drawn from the 
ancient critics, who were of necessity entirely ignorant of what is 
meant by ‘ debating ;? and when they speak of the modern eloquence 
of the Senate, they plainly show that they never heard, probably 
never read, a single Parliamentary speech. They think, it is true, 
that they have read speeches; and they suppose that Lord Chatham 
spoke what every one knows was written almost from fancy by John- 
son, in his own very peculiar style. But even if they had read an 
accurate account of Parliamentary debates, the probability is, that men 
writing in their closets upon such a subject, would fall into constant 
blunders, The extreme confidence of these authors forms an amazing 
contrast with their entire ignorance. 
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differ with him in principles, and how deeply soever we may 
lament the political life by which, more especially in the latter 
periods of it, he has chosen to throw so many endowments and 
advantages almost entirely away, with a view to the first ob- 
jects of every considerable man’s ambition. < 

It is not then asa matter of critical disquisition, nor with any 
reference to the individual, that we are now induced to notice 
the Speech before us. But we observe by the price, the time of 
publication, the careful advertising, and many other symptoms 
pretty well known in these times, that this tract is intended to 
aid the Ministers in sounding an alarm over the country; and 
forthis reason we deem it peculiarly worthy of attention. They 
seem to be circulating it as they used to do very superior pro- 
ductioris in other times; and, forgetting at onge the difference 
in the circumstances, and in the instruments they have to work 
with, they appear to expect, that by such means they can re- 
vive the golden days when all jobs were sheltered, and all op- 
position disarmed, if not silenced, by the cry of danger to the 
Church and the State from Jacobin principles and French phi- 
josophy. The Reports of the Secret Committees have been am- 
ply discussed in Parliament: and we hardly feel at liberty to 
inquire formally into the merits of performances sanctioned by 
such high authority, further than to express our belief that they 
have failed very signally in producing the effects which were 
expected. But the tract now under consideration is to be 
viewed as a common pamphlet, published and circulated, if not 
originally spoken, for effect out of doors; and it must be taken 
as the address of the Ministers to the community in behalf 
of their plot ; and the argument, by which they would identify 
their own safety with that of the Constitution, after the example 
of a former period. Regarded in this point of view, it ob- 
viously merits very particular attention. 

Ifthe Ministers had been satisfied with alleging, that an un- 
paralleled pressure of distress had prepared the minds of the 
lower orders for pursuing seditious courses; that, in this state 
of things, extraordinary vigilance of police was rendered ne- 
cessary ; and that even some slight changes in the law might be 
required, in order to counteract the effortslikely to be made by 
restless and designing men, who always existin every free coun- 
try,and whom periods of public calamity raise tomore than their 
natural influence,—there would have been nothing unfair in the 
proposition, and rational men would probably have entertained 
it favourably. But every part of the conduct ofthe Ministers,and 
their supporters, has been marked by an unprincipled disregard 
of their duty to the Constitution, and an extreme anxiety to 
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turn the general distress to their own advantage, by exciting 
an alarm,—confounding all opposition to their measures with 
disaffection to the cause of good order,—and creating sucha 
diversion inthe public mind asmight prevent their own failures 
and malversations from being severely scrutinized, and stifle the 
voice of the community, raised generally for reform, univer- 
sally for retrenchment. It is of the utmost importance, both 
with a view to the measures already adopted under the influ- 
ence of this alarm, and with respect to the probable attempts 
at further encroachments upon the Constitution, that we should 
stop to examine how far the conduct of the Government dis- 
proves the good faith and sincerity of its professions,—how far 
it stands convicted of having acted treacherously towards the 
country, and towards those whom it has deluded, without them- 
selves really believing the existence of the danger in any 
thing of a formidable extent. This inquiry is of the highest 
importance, both with a view to the present state of the coun- 
try, and the Constitutional questions lately discussed. 

We can only judge of men’s motives by their conduct : But 
if we find them acting in a way in which no one could possibly 
act under the influence of certain opinions of feelings, we may 
fairly conclude, that their pretensions are false, when they 
affect to entertain those sentiments. There is no other rule, 
by which we can safely form a judgment upon such matters; 
and we proceed to its application. 

The Government have taken great pains to state, that the 
alarm which they professed to feel, was quite independent oi 
any occurrences at the commencement of the Session of Par- 
liament. They have uniformly alleged that a system, of long 
standing and great extent, had been discovered by them months 
before the meeting ; and that these measures were directed 
to counteract its effects,—if possible to put itdown. According 
to their story, the indecent and most reprehensible outrage 
which took place the first day of the Session, had no share in 
determining their councils; they were resolved, long before, 
to propose the same measures to Parliament. Let us see how 
far the facts tally with this statement. 

In the first place, it is certain that Parliament was not assem- 
bled one day earlier on account of the pretended alarm into 
which the Government had thus been thrown. It met only four 
days earlier than the year before ; and that was the latest meet- 
ing ever known. Nay, the last prorogation took place after the 
meeting at Spafields, when those acts of violence were commit- 
ted, which gave the only colour that has yet been given to 
the statement of seditious designs. Ifthe Ministers really knew 
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of plots, combinations, secret societies, and all the rest of the 
apparatus since described so fully, why did they not call toge- 
ther the Great Council of the nation? They do not pretend, 
that any one tittle of evidence, upon these subjects, has come 
to their knowledge since the Spafields meeting; and yet, at the 
period when that assembly was most in their minds, they pro- 
long the vacation by six weeks. 

But, secondly, The Speech at the opening ofthe Session says 
not one word of new laws, or the necessity of any deviation from 
the old usages and constitution of the realm. On the contrary, 
the Sovereign merely states hisregret at the dispositionmanifest- 
ed by a few turbulent persons; expresses his satisfaction at the 
general good order that prevailed, and the great patience of the 
people under their misfortunes; and professes his intention to 
maintain the public tranquillity, by the means with which the 
Constitution armed his hands. Can any man read these things 
and suppose it possible, that the ministers who put them together 
had resolved to call upon Parliament for a suspension of the 
Constitution, and a creation of an almost dictatorial power ? 
Is it to be believed that those strong measures had ever enter- 
ed into their minds, or, if they had, that they were for a mo- 
ment seriously entertained? As the Regent returned from de- 
livering that speech, a stone was thrown at his carriage; and 
the alarm naturally excited by so indecent an act, seems to have 
given a new light to his Ministers. They then, for the first 
time, bethought them of secret committees, and violent mea- 
sures ; or they began to conceive hopes that such engines of 
alarm might be played off upon the public, having previously 
wished to try them, and dreaded their failure. 

Thirdly, This is still further proved by their attempts to mag- 
nify the accident just now alluded to. At first it was confident- 
ly alleged, that a bullet had been fired. No smoke, it is true, 
had been seen, nor any report heard, by the thousandsstanding 
close round the spot :—but then an air gun had been used. The 
size of this implement of treason was objected to, and there- 
fore it dwindled into an air pistol, a weapon invented, we sup- 
pose, for the occasion, by some ingenious traitor. The laws of 
projectiles, however, presentedseveral difficulties, notso easily 
gotover. The glass was broken in two places, the holes being 
small and definite. This was explained by the instantaneous 
discovery of a new law of motion; the bullet, it seems, struck 
in a slanting direction, made a hole, and rebounded,—then 
struckagain, and made another hole,—just, we were glibly told, 
as astone does when thrown upon a surface of water to make 
what is called ducks and drakes ; as if this could possibly take 
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place on a vertical plane, and did not entirely depend on the 
gravitation which brings the stone back to the horizontal surface 
from which it had rebounded. Besides, the bullet was not 
found to have entered the carriage at all; so that the laws of 
motion must have been a second time suspended ; and the pub- 
lic were actually desired to believe (as they valued their cha- 
racter for loyalty), that a bullet had been fired by an air pis- 
tol, from a tree, in open day, among thousands of people, so 
as to hit the pane of glass, make a clean hole, then rebound 
and hit the glass again, make a second hole, and then fly off, 
without penetrating the glass either time, though both times 
it made a hole clean through. ‘The impossibility of making 
the public believe this extravagant nonsense, speedily put an 
end tothe story of the bullet:—But it was not a little disgusting 
to see the children of corruption ready to persecute every one 
who refused his assent to such absurdities, and roaring out the 
hackneyed charges of disaffection against all who retained the 
possession of their reason when the interests of peculation re- 
quired them for the season to surrender it. 

As soon as the Ministers found that they could not maintain 
the high ground whicls they had at first assumed, when they ex- 
pected to persuade the country that a direct treason had been 
attempted, they also perceived that the incident was too flimsy to 
bear the weight of the measures they intended to ground upon 
it. They therefore discovered that there was a wide-spread and 
deep-rooted system of conspiracy inthe country,—and that they 
had known it long before. They now tried todisconnect it with 
the outrage against the Regent’s carriage,—and they induced 
Committees of both Houses to concur in vague and indefinite 
reports of a danger, not very easily understood, threatening the 
Constitution and the property ofthe country. We have already 
said, that we cannot enter upon the discussion of these reports, 
for reasons which must immediately present themselves to the 
mind of the reader. But we must state with the distinctness 
which the importance of the subject demands, and the notoriety 
of the fact warrants, that these reports omit one most essential 
consideration, and that they are liable to suspicions of inaccu- 
racy, when we compare them with the report of 1812. 

They omit the essential consideration of the Distress univer- 
sally prevailing, ina degree wholly unprecedented in the former 
history of the country. It has been clearly proved, that at no 
former period were so many hands wholly out of employment, 
—or so much misery among those having work from wages 
extremely reduced. All parties have concurred in admitting 
this; andinalsoallowing that the people have generally behaved 
in a peaceful manner under their suffering. Now, it is very 
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much to be lamented, that the Committees should not have re- 
flected how naturally all the symptoms detailed to them might 
be accounted for by the existence of thisdistress. The outrages 
against machinery have been carried on for some-years. They. 
began in 1811; and, in 1812, the distresses being great, though 
nothing in comparison with the present calamity, these disor- 
ders increased considerably, so as to require legislative inter- 
position. Since that period they have varied in their extent and 
violence, according asthe cause variedin which they originated, 
—the want of employment in the manufacturing districts where 
machinery comes most in competition with human labour. That 
the present state of thingsshould havesomewhat increased them, 
is nothing wonderful; yet it really does not appear that there is 
much more of this mischief than in 1812. A number of dis- 
banded sailors are also to be funnd everywhere, but chiefly in 
the great towns, wholly destituie of the means of subsistence. 
A vigilant police is, no doubt, requisite for repressing the dis: 
orders likely to arise from hence ; but no extraordinary appear- 
ance of riot has hitherto been observed,—nothing beyond what 
the universal misery, the number of idle and starving people _ 
everywhere abounding must of necessity occasion. 

We cannot, indeed, doubt that a few mischievous persons will 
always be ready to avail themselves of such a state of things, in 
order to excite disturbance. But what symptoms are there of 
their succeeding ? What proofs of their even having formed 
any regular system for promoting any such schemes of revolu- 
tion as are imputed to them? As often as they have attempted 
to excite riot, the good sense, or the indifference of the multi- 
tude, has preserved the public peace. At the first meeting in 
Spafields, the metropolis was entirely at their mercy; there 
were no precautions taken to defend it, and no force was in 
its neighbourhood; yet nothing was even attempted beyond 
breaking a few bakers’ windows. At the second meeting an at- - 
tempt indeed was made, but it failed entirely:—It was nothing 
more than the ordinary police of the city couldcope with ; and 
it was in fact put down by two aldermen and a few constables. 
The Lord Mayor is admitted to have furnished much of the evi- 
dence,—we may say the chief evidence, to the Committees ; yet 
he has openly avowed his opinion, that there exists no danger 
ofan extraordinary nature. The Ministers, to be sure, say he is 
prejudiced, because heis a friend of the liberty of the subject, and 
satisfied with the existing securities which the laws afford to the 
public peace. They, therefore, deny his competency to judge 
of a danger which he describesfrom his personal knowledge,—as 
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he repelledit by hiscourage, and by his constitutional exertions. 
But the other Alderman, Sir J. Shaw, has no such party bias as 
they complain of in the Chief Magistrate: He has beenthe steady 
supporter ofall administrations; and is the man personally op- 
posed to the Lord Mayor in the politics of the city; but he has 
behaved like an honest man, and declared openly, in Parliament, 
his disbelief of any such dangers as to require new laws. 

The transactions in 1812 throw great suspicions upon the 
grounds of the alarm thus anxiously sought to be spread. The 
Ministers at that period were sorely pressed by their opponents; 
the public distress was great; the discontent at their measures 
had risen high; they had sustained a signal defeat in the over- 
throw of their commercial system of war; they were as weak,and 
almost as much divided as they now are among themselves; a ge- 
neral election approached; and it was highly expedient to raise 
a clamour by all means,—because their adversaries are rendered 
unpopular by every successful alarm, and the fainthearted na- 
turally rally round whatever Government is actually in office, 
as often as they are stricken with fear of some danger, they 
know not of what nature, and are not interested to know.— 
In these cireumstanees, nearly the same course was pursued, 
in working up this alarm, that the Ministers have recently fol- 
lowed. All that had happened for six months, was carefully col- 
lected, and the prominent parts culled out for the Committees. 
The worst of the outrages had taken place two or three months 
before any Secret Committees were ever thought of; and un- 
doubtedly, if Mr. Percival’s murder had happened in the coun- 
try, as Mr. Horsefall’s did, it would have been used to swell 
the account. We must now beg leave to lay before the reader 
some particulars of the Reports which the Committee then 
made, and some facts afterwards brought to light connected 
with the subject. We deem the importance of the inquiry 
an ample justification of these details. It is no light matter to 
have the Constitution suspended during a season of peace, be- 
cause a number of silly people choose to take fright, and a 
few more designing ones would turn their fears to their own 
profit. The present alarm, we are aware, will pass away like 
its predecessors ; but probably not before it has answered 
some of the purposes for which it has been raised. Yet when 
we see how repeatedly the same expedients can be resorted 
to by designing men with success, it becomes necessary that 
endeavours should be made to open the eyes of the country, 
in order to prevent the imposture from being once more at- 
tempted ; and the most effectual way of doing this, seems to 
he the demonstration, that the last time the thing was tried, 
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not only was the same kind of plot described, which is now 
so much talked of, but that in a few months it had not only 
ceased to be credited, but had entirely vanished from our re- 
collection. We should think, too, that there is no such posi- 
tive enjoyment in a state of panic, as to make men desirous of 
its continuance, and averse to all topics of encouragement and 
comfort. Now, we do think that it must be difficult for the 
most alarmed of men or woman kind, to look back at the pro- 
ceedings in 1812, with their ultimate results, and not feel in 
better heart and spirits at the present hour. 

The Report of the Lords is the fullest in the former, as it 
isin the present period.* In 1812, then, their Lordships begin 
by describing the prevailing disposition to be one of ‘ combined 
‘and disciplined riot and disturbance.’ They then traced it 
through Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire, in- 
to Cheshire. Asa specimen of the animated picture, drawn 
by those Noble historians, of the state of their country, we 
shail give the following masterly sketch of part of Cheshire.— 
‘ The spirit of disorder then rapidly spread through the neigh- 
‘bourhood; inflammatory placards, inviting the people toa 
‘general rising, were dispersed ; illegal oaths were administer- 
‘ed; riots were produced in various places; houses were plun- 
‘dered by persons in disguise ; and a report was industriously 
‘ circulated, that a general rising would take place on the first 
‘of May, or early in that month. This spirit of riot and 
‘ disturbance was extended to many other places,’ &c. It is 
to be remarked, that all this preparation, or rather actual com- 
mencement, of rebellion, had taken place four or five months 
before the date of the Report :—however, let us proceed. In 
the middle-of April (three months before the Report), in the 
night, a meeting was held ‘for the purpose, as supposed, of 
‘being trained for military exercise’—‘ contributions were le- 
‘vied in the neighbourhood at the houses of gentlemen and 
‘farmers.’ A singular arrival also happened at Manchester. 
‘On the 26th and 27th April, the people were alarmed by the 
‘appearance of some thousands of strangers in their town—the 
‘greater part of them, however, disappeared on the 28th.— 
‘Part of the Local Militia had been then called out, anda 
‘large military force had arrived, which it was supposed had 
‘overawed those who were disposed to disturbance. An ap- 
‘ prehension, however, prevailed of a more general rising in 


* The Commons have not stated, asa ground of alarm, ‘ the sys- 
tematic attempts to undermine the chastity of young females,’ men- 
tioned in the Lords’ Report. 
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‘May; and in the neighbourhood of the town many houses 
‘were plundered. Nocturnal meetings, for the purpose of mi- 
‘litary exercise, were frequent; arms were seized in various 
‘places by the disaffected ; the house of a farmer, near Man- 
‘chester, was plundered; and a labourer, coming to his 
‘assistance, was shot. The manner in which the disaffected 
‘have carried on their proceedings, is represented as demon- 
‘strating an extraordinary degree of concert, secrecy and organi- 
‘ zation. Their signals were well contrived and well established; 
‘and any attempt to detect and lay hold of the offenders was 
‘generally defeated.’ After detailing, in the same warm and 
impressive style, the attacks upon many manufactories, the Re- 
port states the murder of Mr. Horsefall ‘in broad daylight; 
and adds a particular, well calculated to increase the alarm, 
though happily proved a short time afterwards to be a mere 
fiction of the imagination. ‘When he fell, the populace sur- 
‘ rounded and reviled him, instead of offering him assistance; 
‘and no attempt was made to secure the assassins, who were 
‘seen to retire to an adjoining wood.’ It is likewise said, that 
‘a reward of 2000/. was offered for the discovery of the mur- 
‘derers; but no discovery has yet been made, though it appears 
‘that he was shot by four persons, each of whom lodged a ball in 
‘his body.’ 

Let us pause over this frightful story fora moment. Some 
time after the report, and without any means of discovery 
but the vigilance of the Magistrates acting under the old law, 
and the temptation ofthe reward, the murderers were discovered. 
They were tried byaspecial commission at York; the Solicitor 
for the Treasury, who conducted the proceedings, published of- 
ficially a report of the trials; and from this it appears, that 
there were mo populace near at the time; that Mr. Horsefall was 
not insulted or reviled; but that the only persons who saw or 
knew any thing of his misfortune, were two who passed after it 
happened, and who carried him to a neighbouring inn for me- 
dical aid! Thatthese two should not have been able to secure 
the four murderers, is not surprising ; but is it possible that the 
Committee could have made any inquiries of persons in the 
neighbourhood of those who helped Mr. Horsefall? Indeed, it 
is a rule in such secret investigations, only to receive such evi- 
dence, almostalways written, as the Ministers choose to produce. 
They consist almost entirely of reports from active Magistrates, 
a class of the community highly meritorious, but peculiarly liable 
to the influence of alarm, and not unfrequently desirous of dis- 
playing their zeal and activity to the Government. 

The next statement show such a disposition to magnify 
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the grounds of alarm, as speaks volumes. ‘Some time af- 
‘ter, a young woman was attacked in the streets of Leeds, 
‘and nearly murdered, her skull being fractured ; and the 
* supposed reason for this violence was an apprehension that 
‘she had been near the spot when Mr. Horsefall was mur- 
‘dered, and might therefore be able to give evidence which 
‘ might lead to the detection of the murderers.’ It is not pre- 
tended that she was near the spot; then how could any one 
guess that the murderers had such an apprehension? Here is a 
mere vague fancy of some gossip or busy person wishing to 
connect together two events which had no relation to one ano- 
ther; yet their Lordships record this solemnly in their alarm- 
ing Report. The same degree of courtesy is not indeed shown 
towards suppositions of another nature. The riots at Manches- 
ter having been in fact meal mobs, their Lordships allude to this 
circumstance in atone of authoritative disbelief,—* the general 
‘ pretence was the high price of provisions.’ Now, at least, 
there was a ground for this pretence ; provisions were high, and 
the lower people were starving. Butsupposing, what has never 
appeared in any thing like evidence, that a young woman at 
Leeds really wasseriously hurt, what groundis that for pretend- 
ing that it was because the murderers supposed that she might 
have been near the spot, and therefore apprehended that she 
might have given some evidence which might have led to their 
detection? 

After describing, in the same glowing and energetic style of 
reporting, that all the inhabitants near Huddersfield and Bristol 
had ‘ their arms swept away by bands of armed robbers,’ and that 
‘ in one hundred depositions there was only one as to the perpe- 
‘ trator of the crime,’ their Lordships proceed as follows,— It 
‘is represented, that nightly robberies of arms, lead, and am- 
‘ munition, were prevalent inthe districts bounded by the rivers 
‘ Air and Calder, and that the patroles which went along both 
‘ banks of the Calder, found the people in the ill-affected villages 
‘up at midnight ; and heard the firing of small arms at short 
‘ distances from them, through the whole night, to a very great 
‘ extent, which they imagined proceeded from parties at drill.’ 
They then deliver an opinion as to the real object and nature 
of the conspiracy which they assume to have been formed ; 
after negativing the opinion, that want of employment could 
have any connexion with the outrages,—‘ the views, their 
* Lordships state, of some of the persons engaged, have ex- 
‘ tended to revolutionary measures of the most dangerous de- 
‘scription. Their proceedings manifest a degree of caution 
‘ and organization, which appears to flow from the direction of 
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‘some persons under whose influence they act; but it is the 
‘opinion of a person, whose situation gives him great oppor- 
‘ tunities of information, that their leaders, although they may 
« possess considerable influence, are still of the lowest orders ; 
‘men of desperate fortunes, who have taken advantage of the 
* pressure of the moment, to work upon the inferior class, 
* through the medium of the associations in the manufacturing 
« partsof the country. The general persuasion of the persons en- 
‘ gaged in these transactions appears however to be, that all the 
‘ societies in the country are directed in their motions by a se- 
‘ cret committee,and that fhissecret committee is, therefore, the 
*great mover of the whole machine; and it is established, by 
‘the various information to which the committee has before 
* alluded, that societies are formed in different parts of the 
* country ; that these societies are governed by their respective 
* secret committees ; that delegates are continually despatched 
‘from one place to another, for the purpose of concerting 
‘their plans; and that secret signs are arranged, by which the 
‘ persons engaged in these conspiracies are known to each 
‘other.’ Their Lordships proceed to show, that the members 
of this universal association (as it seems to be) are bound to- 
gether by oaths; that these are the same, or nearly so, in all 
parts of the country ; and that, from this similarity, ‘ the sys- 
‘tematic nature of the concert’ is proved. They give a copy 
of this oath, and it is to the full as solemn and formidable as 
any that has recently been disclosed. It binds him who takes 
it, ‘ never to reveal to any person or persons, under the canopy 
‘ of Heaven,’ any thing relating to the association, ‘ under the 
‘penalty of being sent out of the world by the first brother 
‘ who shall meet him, and his name and character blotted out 
* of existence, and never to be remembered, but with contempt 
‘and abhorrence.’ It also binds him ‘ to use his best endea- 
“your to punish, by death, any traitor or traitors, wherever 
‘ they may be found, and to pursue them, with increasing ven- 
‘ geance, though they should fly to the verge of nature.’ Their 
Lordships next state the sort of discipline subsisting among 
the persons thus bound together, ‘ Their military organiza- 
‘ tion,’ they say, ‘ has proceeded to an alarming length; they 
* assemble in large numbers, in general by night, upon heaths 
‘or commons, which are numerous and extensive in some of 
‘ the districts where the disturbances have been most serious. 
‘ So assembled, they take the usual military precautions of pa- 
‘ roles and countersigns; their muster-rolls are called over by 
* numbers, not by names; they are directed by leaders, some- 
‘times in disguise ; they place sentries, to give alarm at the 
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‘approach of any persons whom they may suspect, and they 
‘ disperse instantly at the firing of a gun,or other signal agreed 
‘upon, and so disperse as to avoid detection. ‘They have, in 
‘some instances, used signals by rockets or blue lights, by which 
‘they communicate intelligence to their parties.’ Their Lord- 
ships proceed to show they collect lead for balls, and 
‘make seizures of gunpowder; and how they levy contribu- . 
tions of money, both to form a treasure, and to induce persons 
to join them; and conclude, as usual, with asserting the insuf- 
ficiency of the existing laws, and the necessity of stronger mea- 
sures to destroy such a system!—Yet upon this report, so 
abounding in facts of a seriouscomplexion, beit observed, the Go- 
vernment of 1812 only proposed the:trifling measure of police 
known by the name of the Arms bill, which was neveronce acted 
upon, andthe bill making certain unlawful oaths a capital felony. 
—A general suspension of the Constitution, or even the Gag. 
ging bills, never was thought of. 

We have already stated a very remarkable instance, in which 
their Lordships were as completely deceived by their inform- 
ants, as it was possible for men to be. They had believed and 
reported a very striking circumstance, the most striking indeed 
of any intheir Report; and it afterwards turned out, that this 
was a mere invention from beginning to end, without even the 
shadow of a foundation. But we must go a step further,-and 
ask, whether the whole of the organized system now described 
from the Report, has not been proved to be an invention? The 
lapse of five years, without more coming of it, is quite decisive 
of this point. A country cannot possibly remain as many 
months in the dreadful state painted by the Report, and be 
quiet. No such instance can be given in the history of man. 
The country is represented as organized for immediate revolt, 
and there comes an open trade and a good harvest, and we 
hear no more of the organization—the system—the ‘ usual mi- 
litary precautions’—the parole and countersigns—the muster- 
rolls, in which men are called over by numbers, not by names 
—the leaders in disguise. ‘There are no more guns fired as 
signals ; even the rockets no longer rise, and the blue lights all 
go out. To suppose that such a system existed, and that the re- 
storation of prosperity suddenly put it down, is ridiculous. 
When men have gone so far as the Report describes, they do 
not return to their peaceful avocations because the quartern 
loaf has fallen a fifth in price. In truth, no such system ever 
did exist: but busy men, and timid men, deceived the Com-° 
mittees; for we have no right to suspect those distinguished 
bodies of making the most of the facts sent to them, in order to 
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suit a party purpose. In less than two months after the Re- 
ports were presented, the conspiracy was wholly forgotten ; and 
scarcely any one recollected that there had ever been a Secret 
Committee, or Report in 1812, until it was deemed expe- 
dient once more to pursue the same course, to assemble new 
Committees, and obtain new Reports. Can any reasonable 
man look back upon the proceedings which we have been re- 
lating, without some feeling of shame for those distinguished 
persons who were so misled? Can any one avoid suspecting, 
that we are running over again the same course of delusion? 

The alarmists of the present day have by no means the same ‘ 
materials to work with, that enabled their predecessors, in 1812, 
to compile the Reports now alluded to. Instead of outrages in 
various parts of the country, one only breach of the peace has 
been committed. The cruel murders, the systematic attacks 
upon manufactories, the attempts to prevent justice from tak- 
ing its course, are now wholly wanting. The training, the 
organization, the connected system moved by central commit- 
tees, could not easily be revived, because it would recall the 
failure upon those points of learning in 1812; and, therefore, 
a more vague and general account is given, of desigus to over- 
throw the government andspread revolution through the coun- 
try. As no specific acts of violence have been observed, with 
the single exception of Spafields, the exaggerated story of the 
outrage in the Park has been reinforced with allegations of de- 
signs ‘to attack the Tower, burn the metropolis, and destroy 
the bridges. Muchhas been made of a seditious handbill, and 
of some most indecent parodies upon the Liturgy, which, 
though more offensive to the ears of our brethren in the South 
than to those which have heard the language of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, must nevertheless be reprobated by men 
of all persuasions, ashighly indecorous and criminal. Those 
papers, however, were confined to the metropolis, and were lia- 
ble to severe punishment by the existing laws. Something 
more, therefore, was wanting, to make the alarm-cauldron 
‘ boil and bubble.’ Accordingly, the Ministers appear to have 
agreed, that the gentleman, whose speech is now before us, 
should fling into it a forgoiten pamphlet, whose author has been 
many years dead, and who was only known in his life as a harm- 
Jess and ignorant enthusiast. The following passage will show 
the manner in which this piece of conjuration was performed. 

‘ But these men, it seems, are ‘ visionary and fanciful theorists!” 
Why, Sir, let us hope that they are no more: let us hope that their 
whole object is to mould and square the Constitution to some ideal 
model of perfectibility ; aud that, though (as is the nature of theo- 
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rists) they would not, perhaps, suffer any consideration for establish 
ed institutions, for property, or for life, to stand in the way of their 
experiments,—such hazards are merely incidental to their plan,— 
that their only aim is theoretical perfection. But I confess I have 
my apprehensions that there is something much more: substantial in 
these theories; that not only this House and the Government. fur- 
nish matter for their fanciful speculation, but that, in some of their 
waking visions, even the solid Land presents itself as an object of 
desire. 

‘I know how easy it is to despise, or to affect to despise, daring 
and extravagant projects, announced and supported by comparative 
impotence and imbecility ; but I know also, how dangerous it is to 
do so. France is the standing example of perils too lightly estimat- 
ed in their beginning, and not resisted until they had grown to a 
strength which at once alarmed and overpowered resistance. The 
projects of innovation do not stop with Parliaments and Govetn- 
ments ; the projectors would, in the end, shear property to the quick. 
This is no conjecture of mine; nor is it merely the day-dream of 
ignorant and illiterate men. The purpose is avowed: it is detailed 
and reasoned upon, in a pamphlet which I hold in my hand, with 
no contemptible degree of intelligence and dexterity. There is no- 
thing in the style which betrays an absence of literary acquirements. 
This pamphlet, as I have been informed, has been circulated with 
astonishing industry through the country. It contains the dogmas 
of a considerable Sect; .considerab!e, 1 mean, from those circum- 
stances which make sects formidable,—its numbers and its enthu- 
siasm. Hear, then, the ingenious Creed of these Patrons of the 
Soil! The great and crying evil of the time is, the ‘usurpation of 
the Land, the gift of God, from the people.’—‘ Landlords,’ it. is 
stated, ‘are the only oppressors of the people.’—‘ All the land, the 
waters, the houses, the mines, &c. Sc. must return to the people, the 
whole people :without the restoration of this property, Reforms and 
Revolutions are unavailing..—Such is the substance: the matter. is 
treated much at large, and, as I have said, with no inconsiderable 
ability; and the doctrine is desseminated with proselytizing zeal. 
Letthen the Property of the Country be aware of the danger of 
countenancing the first breach in our Civil Institutions, It is not 
only against us, the corrupt House of Commons; it is not only 
against us, .corrupter Ministers, that the wrath of Heaven is kindled, 
and the vengeance of the-people denounced. The corruption of 
Parliaments and Ministers may be. cured, Reform will dispose of 
the one, and Revolution of the other: but all in vain—all to ne 
beneficial purpose,— while the Land continues in ‘usurpation,’ and 
the ‘property of the people’ is undivided an@ unrestored.’ 


Mr. Canning does not here give much of the tract which he 
cites; he mentions as its substance, and as the leading doctrine 
of the sect, an hostility to all property.—That was safficient, He 
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conceived,to alarm all proprietors; and he judiciously enough 
omits the rest, suppressingeven the title of the book, because 
it would have shown that the author was a poor deluded fanatic. 
It is given, indeed, in a note to the publication before us, but 
was, of course, not spoken. 

Thus far Mr. Canning ; but the reader may be desirous of 
seeing a little of Mr. Spence, the founder of the sect—who 
kept a bookseller’s stall during his life ; and of his commentator 
and expositor Mr. Evans, areputable brace and breeches-maker, 
in New Castle Street, Strand. We have a copy before us of 
this delectable performance, from which the following passages 
are taken almost at random. 

‘ Fellow Countrymen, 

‘ These nations are arrived at a crisis the most tremendously awful 
to contemplate ; brought upon us by the mistaken policy of our 
rulers, the avarice of our toe Po and merchants, the influence 
of a corrupted press, hired, terrified, and induced, by all. manner of 
means, to deceive the great body of the people; while they have 
been drained, by taxation, of their rightful share of national pro- 
perty, the only source of power. By want of foresight in our rul- 
ers, they have allowed themselves to be flattered by needy courts to 
squander among them unsparingly our wealth, not perceiving that 
wealth is power, in a nation as well as in an individual ; and that 
when they were transferring our wealth to foreigners, they were ac- 
tually transferring our power to them also. It was thus that Napo- 
leon, by gathering our wealth, raised himself to power; and now, by 
the same means, we have raised Alexander in his place, fearfully gi- 

antic ! 

* Such bas been the effect of the impolicy of putting down Napo- 
leon, to elevate Alexander. What have we gained? Napoleon was a 
a mere pigmy to Alexander; bis boasting served to talk about, but 
he could have been managed and guarded against. Alexander is a 
still, steady man of business, laying firm hold of all he can get, and 
relinquishing nothing; uor is there any power now that can compel 
him. 

‘What has Russia gained by the war? The whole of the Cas- 
pian Sea and ten provinces of Persia ; the best half of Sweden, viz. 
Finland, nearly the whole of Poland. Yes, Poland is conceded! 
Poland,—that country from whence we have these twenty years drawn such 
a mine of wealth,’ &c. 

The mysteries of the sect then are unfolded, as it were, histo- 
rically. 

* There have already been three great eras from which to date the 
liberty of the world, that of Moses, that of the Christian, and that of 
Alfred—and a new one has arrived. 

‘From the date of the ’first,, when Moses established his agra- 
rian republic, to this hour, the struggle ef despotism has never ceas- 
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ed in endeavouring to reduce mankind again to universal slavery ; 
but now it cannot succeed ; it is so well understood, universally, pub- 
lic opinion rejects it; and that is the lever with which the world is 
moved. The divine laws promulgated through the interposition of 
Moses, command the establishment of an agrarian commonwealth, a 
republic. The Israelites were every one of them to have a posses- 
sion in land for ever,—not to have kings like the people they dis- 
placed, as they were the cause of all manner of wickedness,—nor 
jords like the Philistines, for, if not quite so bad, they were much 
too bad, God is said to havé declared. But they were to live on a 
footing ef equality, every one under his own vine, and under his own 
Rates, brothers and equals, pledged to each other for the fulfilment 
of this law, which if it be the revealed will of God, why is it not 
done ?—And the Christian epoch was ushered into the world on the 
broadest republican principles ;—the church has all along, and every- 
where-been administered on the principle. of a republic. The Roman- 
catholic church, the Greek church, the Reformed church, and all 
others emanating from them, more or less retain the principles and po- 
licy of the first Christians. God, in all his commands, has been most 
explicit in declaring, whoever shall oppose this his just system of po- 
licy, are his enemies; from whence it follows, that al the land and 
all the buildings in a Christian community, should be the declared 
property of all the people (who are equally members of the Church, 
rothers and equals in the sight of God), and should be let on their 
account, and the rents equally divided among them, to every man, 
woman and child. I ask the present pretended proprietors of the 
world, how came it their's? Did they make. it, and the people 
they call their subjects? If not, did the. Maker of it give it to them, 
with the people it contains; Judaism and Christianity assure us to the 
contrary. Courts and kings, and lords and landlords, aud slaves and op- 
pression, and war and priests, and ignorance, are the produce of pagan- 
ism,—they were pagan in their origin, and they remain pagan still. 
Idolatry was their parent, and it is observable with what pertinacity 
they adhere to it, even now. In which of their dwellings will not be 
found the pictures, the statues, the busts, of their Jupiters, Junos, Apol- 
jos, Dianas, Venuses, &¢. &c.? Tyrants and pomp, and monopoly and 
cruelty, and all and every proceeding for ages, and at the present day, 
are the direct reverse of Christianity. There is but one sect of Chris- 
tians extant, viz. the Moravians, who make common stock of what they 
possess. And what is the cause we find things so different to what they 
were ordained to be? The question is easily solved,—corruption and 
paganism. 

‘Turn, O tum, to the page, of* history, and judge from thence 
if that good and virtuous man, Jesus Christ, did any thing more 
than endeavour to enforce an observance of the laws of Moses as 
a divine system of policy, to reproduce that harmony and_brother- 
hood so necessary for the well-being of society. Was ii not the 
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pagan Greeks that made this man a divinity, and not his first followers, 
the Jews?’ p. 8—10. 


That reason merely is the weapon which these enthusiasts in- 
tend to use,—that they are a well-meaning, a deluded, and, 
whether we regard the weakness of their weapon or the strength 
of the interests opposed to them, a very innocent people, needs 
no proof. 


* Such national partnership,’ they proceed, ‘is the natural, the inde- 
feasible, the inalienable rights of all mankind, and is what makes Chris- 
tianity so much superior to Judaism, viz. the more just and equitable 
mode of dividing the rent or produce of land, than that of dividing land 
itself. The great philosopher and lawgiver, Moses, as the projector of a 
system to put mankind in possession of the land Nature intended for 
their use, is venerated as the servant of God; but Joshua, the son of 
Joseph and Mary, who is said to bave established this division of the rents 
of the land (which the Church practise) as an improvement in the world 
more equitable, and easy of practice, as well as more natural, is esteemed 
a Divinity, as the Son of God himself, sent down from heaven for that 
purpose. And my intent in writing this book, is to inspire my country- 
men, and all mankind if possible, with the consideration of this system 
of policy ; which, viewed in whatever light it may, is strictly just, is 
justice itself; would render the world a pernnes a heaven upon earth ; 
would destroy war, oppression and misery. For how many ages, from 
the elevated temple of Justice, have we viewed with delight, on shining 
pedestals of immortality, the images of Moses, Lycurgus, the founders 
of the Christian Church, and the greatest of monarchs, Altred! 4f, then, 
these characters in the practice of justice, under all manner of disadvanta- 
ges, have gained such immortality, how happy, great, and glorious, must 
be the nation, that shall adopt and establish this plan of pure and unallay- 
ed justice, on a permanent basis of practice,—how immortal will be 
jon king, or legislature, under whose auspices it shall be establish- 
ed? 

The work concludes with a hymn against exclusive proper- 
ty, appointed, we suppose, to be sung in all the churches of 
this communion ; and we shall not trouble our readers with 
any specimens of a piece, which is as distant from rhyme as 
the prose which precedes it is from reason. 

Absurd and contemptible as all this may even already appear 
to every sober-minded man, its effects were complete for the mo- 
ment. Parliament was induced to adopt the measures recom- 
mended by the authors of the alarm ; the writ of Habeas Corpus 
for England,and the benefits ofthe Wrongous Imprisonment Act 
for Scotland, were taken away from the subject during a limited 
period, and severe restrictions imposed upon public meetings. 
Such a suspension of the Constitution had never taken place at 
any former period of peace, unless when a pretender to the 
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Crown was threatening the realm with invasion, was supported 
by a party of the principal nobility, and numbered among his 
adherents the majority of the proprietors inthe country. Even 
in time of war, it had only been attempted under circumstances 
of peculiar danger ; and it had never been tried in so complete 
amanner. This matter deserves a little further attention, as 
indicative of the extraordinary circumstances which have cha- 
racterized the present alarm, and the thoughtless zeal with 
which it has made men act. 

The Reports of the Committees in 1794, detail, at much 
length, and with a great deal of documentary evidence, the pro- 
ceedings of the disaffected. Their clubs and other affiliated 
societies, were openly holden, in defiance of the civil power. 
No difficulty of tracing their numbers seems to have existed; 
and instead of describing, in general ill-defined terms, certain 
combinations,schemes,systems,machines,organizations, and the 
rest of the imagery of the present Reports, those documents fur- 
nished ample and precise accounts of the associations formed for 
changing the frame ofthe Government. They dwelt principally 
upon the correspondence of the disaffected with the Jacobins 
of Paris, and the missions of their delegates to the Convention ; 
the encouragement held out by the French Revolutionary Go- 
vernment to all who in other countries should embark in rebel- 
lious designs; thethreatened invasion of this realm to be attempt- 
edin concert with the seditious at home; and, above all, upon 
the marked disinclination of the latter to look for redress to 
Parliament, and their steady and avowed determination to seek 
it from other quarters. In the present day, every one of these 
perils is wanting :—there are neither Jacobins, foreign corres- 
pondence, nor threats of invasion ; and, instead of a disinclina- 
tion to petition Parliament, the multitude of petitions impedes 
the progress of business in a degree wholly unprecedented. 

But, even in this time of serious apprehension, when, from the 
circumstances just now stated, it might seem more reasonable to 
take alarm, Parliament did not proceed so far as it has recently 
done. In 1794, upon the reports being presented, the Habeas 
Corpus act was suspended ;* but no bills were brought in to 
prevent and restrain public meetings. In the summer of the 
following year, the Suspension act was suffered to expire; and, 
during its expiration, in consequence of some violent proceed- 


* The vulgar and inaccurate phrase is here employed for the. sake of 
brevity. The act known by the name of the Habeas Corpus Su 
Act, is in truth an act to enable the Crown to detain suspected persons 
without {rial 
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ings which took place, what are commonly called the Gagging 
Bills were passed. It was not for about two years afterwards, 
and under circumstances of an aggravated nature, that the Sus 
pension act was once more passed. The present alarm about 
the Spenceansect (which, though not at all a secret society, but 
openly avowing its delusions, is found so trifling in numbers, 
that hardly any members can be discovered) has so far swayed 
the Parliament, that, without any one of the dangers existing 
in 1794 and 1795, they have at one and the same moment pass 
ed all the bills, then passed separately, and the one set after the 
other had ceased to exist ; and they have, moreover, enforced 
by new enactments, the act passed in 1799, beside utterly put- 
ting down the Spenceans by name, and all such sects, by.a 
sweeping description. 

The great difference in the mode of proceeding now and ia 
former periods, when men of realtalents had sway in the public 
councils, and whenextraordinary dangers did in truth press up 
on the government, may be still further illustrated, by referring 
to the preambles of the statutes then made to meet the emer 
gency of thetimes. ‘The Suspension act of 1794 (34 Geo. III. 
c. 54.), states the existence of ‘ a traitorous and detestable con 
‘spiracy for subverting the laws and constitution, and for intro- 
* ducing the system of anarchy and confusion so fatally prevalent 
‘in France.’ This act was continued to Ist July, 1795; and then 
it expired. It was renewed in 1798, by an aet which stated, 
* That his Majesty’s enemies were making preparations for in- 
*vasion with considerable and increasing activity, and that 
‘their designs were encouraged by the traitorous practices of 
* wicked and disaffected persons within the realm.’ 

But if we go a little further back, to times more nearly re- 
sembling the present, or rather exceeding them inthe amount 
of danger, but before the habits of alarm, engendered by the 
French Revolution, had spread so widely among the people, we 
shall find more constitutional methods practised of warding off 
the attempts of disaffection. Notto mention the disturbed state 
of the country in 1767 and 1768, when the speeches from the 
throne lament the apparent ‘tendency to disaffection loosing the 
* bonds of constitutional subordination ;’ in 1780 the excesses of 
sedition were heightened by fanaticism ; a war, generally un 
successful, raged, and invasion was apprehended from more 
quarters than one. His Majesty, in his Speech from the Throne, 
describesthe prevailing outrages as ‘ overbearing all civil autho- 
‘rity, and threatening the immediate subversion of all legal 
* power, the destruction of property, and confusion of — 
‘order in the State.” He adds, that he has therefore ‘ provit- 
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‘ed for the public safety, by the most effectual and immediate 
‘ application of the force intrusted to him by Parliament;’ and 
that he has given directions ‘ for bringing the guilty to speedy 
‘trial, that they may receive such condign punishment. as the 
‘Jaws of the country prescribe.’ Thus, resting satisfied with 
the existing laws, and the powers already given to the execu- 
tive Magistrate, the King adds these memorable expressions— 
‘ Though I trust itis not necessary, yet I think it right, at this 
‘time, to renew to you my solemn assurances, that I have no 
‘other object, but to make the laws of the realm, and the prin- 
‘ciples of our excellent constitution, the rule and measure of my 
‘conduct ; and I shall ever consider it as the first duty of my 
‘station, and the chief glory of my reign, to maintain and pre- 
‘serve the established religion of my. ingdoms, and as far as 
‘in me lies, to secure and to perpetuate the rights and liberties 
‘of my people.’ 

During the earlier periods of the French Revolution, these 
promises, so truly worthy of an English Prince, were not for- 
gotten. In May, 1792, when the country was inundated with 
seditious publications, and practices of a dangerous nature to 
the peace ofthe realm began to prevail, a Proclamation was is- 
sued, warning the people against such a contagion, and especi- 
ally against ‘correspondence with persons abroad for wicked 
‘ purposes.” In December, when the danger had increased, 
the militia was called out; and the ground of this measure was 
Stated to be, the ‘correspondence with foreigners, for the pur- 
‘pose of subverting the Constitution.” When in January, 1793, 
Chauvelin had been dismissed, and hostilities impended, the 
King’s message states the connexion between the efforts of the 
disaffected, and the ‘subversion of social order. Yet no in- 
novations were attempted on the Constitution. On the contra- 
ry, the King’s speech at the close of the Session commends the . 
‘firmness of Parliament im supporting the Constitution ;? and-as- 
serts that this ‘ had checked every attemptto disturb the public 
repose.” Alarm then had not become so easily catching. At 
present. it is epidemic ; and we seek to allay it instantly by per- 
forming the most violent operations as mere matters of course. 
We give the Constitution no kind of credit for its power of re- 
sistance; welisten to wordy, mouthing, ranting declaimers, who 
prate about its containing within itself the means of extending 
and adapting itself to emergencies; and those means turn out 
to be (that the metaphor may suddenly vanish) the suspension 
of the Constitution while the panic lasts,—or until the turn is 
served for which it was raised! 

Nothing, in our apprehension, can be more evident than rue 
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opsect Of all these proceedings. The prevalence of distrust in 
their measuresalmost universally; the loud andunanimous cries 
ofthepeople for retrenchment; the extraordinary accession of po- 
pularity recently acquired by thecause of Parliamentary Reform; 
the great and increasing strength of the Oppositionin Parliament, 
a party wholly unparalleled in numerical force at any former pe- 
riod of our history—all these unquestionable facts rendered the 
situation of the Ministers nearly desperate at the beginning of the 
Session. It became absolutely necessary, therefore, to dividethe 
strength of their opponents, andto raisean alarminthe country, 
which should produce the same benefits tothe rulersof the pre- 
sent day that Mr. Pitt had derived fromitin 1793. That they 
have failedsignally in this plan, we believe few of their adherents 
arenowsanguineenoughtodeny: But itisequallyimpossible for 
their adversaries to doubt, that a temporary success has attend- 
ed the scheme. The Opposition was found, contrary to all the 
expectation of the Ministers, resolved to hold its course steadi- 
ly and constitutionally, without the smallest disposition to form 
any connexion with the hair-brained zealots of universal suffrage 
out of doors. It showed as great contempt for the nonsense of 
these men as the ministerial leaders themselves. Moreover, it 
was found incapable of any serious divisions ;* many, who 
had warmly approved the measures of 1794, now, under the 
total change of circumstances, with the plain evidence of the 
contrivance before their eyes, refused to lend themselves to 
promote its success; and a much larger number divided up- 
onthe Habeas Corpus question, than can usually be induced 
to concur in opposing the ministerial questions of the day. 
—In themean time, the evidence of facts served to convince the 
country at large, that there was in reality no danger beyond 
the casual disturbances arising from disbanded troops, and from 
the extraordinary distresses of the times, of which scarcity 
formed a part. But one object was gained by the promoters of 
the measures. The attention both of Parliament and the Coun- 
try was drawnaway from the proper business of the session.—Re- 
trenchment was no longer the principal, nay, the sole object of 
discussion, as it must have been but for the plot; and a few trou- 
blesome mouths, and still more galling pens, were stopt out of 
doors. The breathing time thus obtained for corruption and 


* Three respectable members of the Opposition, who had been 
unfortunately prevailed upon to concur in the Report, under circum- 
stances of a very peculiar nature, opposed the principal measures 
founded upon it; and they did not find any support in the party ge- 
nerally, when the merits of the Report were considered. 
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extravagance, is, however, only a respite: The sentence has 
gone forth against them ; it may in part be executed during the 
remaining portion even of this session; and the axe, now up- 
lifted, must fall with its full force, at all events, inthe next. The 
present Administration is, indeed, one of shifts and expedients ; 
it tries to live over the passing hour; it trusts to the chapter of 
accidents; and having now hardly a possibility of relief from 
any chance, may perchance be consoled with the reflection, 
that at least it has prolonged for one season its puny and per- 
nicious existerfte. 

But attempts will, in all likelihood, be made during the ap- 
proaching recess,and at the probable dissolution of Parliament, 
to lay the foundation of measures which may, contrary to all 
considerations of right as well as expedience, prolong still fur- 
ther the mischievous system which has well nigh destroyed this 
once rich and happy country. Ifthe alarm can be made sub- 
servient to the election of a Parliament more submissive to the 
Court, and so regardless of the public interest, and the declar- 
ed sense of the community, as to adopt, under whatever modi- 
fications or disguise, the abominable impost upon Income, and 
to sanction its continuance as a permanent branch of revenue, 
there is little doubt that all retrenchment is at an end, and the 
perpetuity of abuse is secured. Should the country either be 
frightened into the choice of a Parliament capable of this enor- 
mity, or lulled into security by the vain notion that no such at- 
tempt will be made, after the signal defeat sustained by the go- 
vernment last year ;—nay, if members are returned to the new 
Parliament, without express and distinct pledgesgiven to oppose 
every thing like an Income tax,—the measure will be carried. 
The design has never for a moment been dropt. All the pro- 
ceedings of the Ministers demonstrate this. They never come 
near the subject without lamenting the loss of that favourite tax; 
they never propose any new and odious duty,—any duty press- 
ing upon the lower orders, and repugnant to every sound prin- 
ciple of taxation ; as, for instance, the Soap tax, without ostenta- 
tiously stating it to berendered necessary bythe unfortunate de- 
cision of Parliament against the Income-tax. This tax, they in- 
sidiously and most falsely representas pressing only upontherich; 
and its repeal is described as a selfsh triumph of the wealthy 
over the poor. Their other schemes of finance are evidently all 
temporary. A deficit of many millions is already avowed. By 
that amount they declare it to be impossible they should make 
the two ends meet. Yet they adopt no measures for reducing 
the expenditure ; and they supply the defect, in the mean time, 
by aids from the Bank, which must be confined to a single year, 
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and by increasing the unfunded debt, which could not be even 
attempted beyond the present amount, but for the stagnation 
of all trade, and the consequent superabundance of unemploy- 
ed capital. All their speeches, all their proceedings, manifestly 
prove that they are waiting for better times ; that they still 
cling to their favourite resource ; and that they expect, at the 
commencement of a new Parliament, to obtain that unlimited 
controloverthe property andindustry of thecountry, with which 
the present Parliament péremptorily refused to intrust them. 

Against this design, the country cannot be too watchfully 
upon its guard. They must not be lulied by any audacious 
falsehoods which the minions of the Treasury may put about, 
respecting the intentions of their masters. ‘Those stories are 
easily told; they do not commit the principals; and the agents 
have no character to lose. Neither must the people be deceiv- 
ed by the plausible shape in which the measure will certainly be 
proposed. It will probably be only partial at first ; perhaps it 
will be more strictly a Property than an Income tax ; perhaps 
the more odious parts of the former impost will be left out ; so 
that the professional, and even the mercantile classes, may be 
conciliated, that is, bribed to neutrality by exemptions. It is 
not improbable, that other taxes may be repealed at the same 
time, and that those others may be of an unpopular nature. 
The Ministers will give up any thing for the Income-tax ; they. 
will take it back on any terms; they will be satisfied with the 
lowest scale—with the most partial renewal of it. All they de- 
sire, is to have the machinery; and when they have once got- 
ten that, they will screw it tothe pitch they please. Give them 
but one per cent. upon land ; and, by unitsand by fractions,they 
will speedily get the same control over the whole revenue of 
land, trade and labour, which they formerly had ; nay, they will 
possess themselves of the whole disposable means of each indi- 
vidual, as well as of his entire secrets, and run anew the career 
of profligate expense, in peace and in war, which has left us in 
the state of exhaustion we all now feel and deplore. 

Nor is it impossible, that the distresses of the times should 
themselves assist a little in the accomplishment of this scheme ; 
and followed, as they probably will be, by a considerable im- 
provement in our circumstances, from a good harvest and a 
large American-fall shipment, the people will be animated 
with new hope, after the sort of despair they have been sunk 
in; a partial relief will be overrated; and far more trade will 
be expected to follow, than there is any chance of in the pre- 
sent state of the world. That will be the moment for the Mi- 
uisters to make their attempt ;—first, at obtaining a favourable 
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Parliament ; next, at passing the Tax Bill. And, against the 
exhilarating effects of such a gleam of prosperity, as much as 
against the influence of the alarm which it seems to relieve, we 
earnestly and solemnly warn allourcountrymento be upon their 
guard, if they have any regard left, either for the Liberty or for 
the Property which they have received from theirancestors, and 
which their children have a right to expect at their hands. 


Art. IV. . Aus Meinem Leben. Von Gorrue. Zweiter Ab- 
tlierlung, Erster Theil, Stuttgarde & Tubingen. 1816. 


WHen we last parted with our friend, he appeared to be 
making all the regular preparations for becoming the 
father of afamily. His mother had brought down the old sub- 
stantial family cradle of ‘ walnut-tree wood, inlaid with ivory, 
‘and ebony,’ in which all the Von Goethes had been rocked 
from generation to generation, time out of mind; and the 
prospect of his union with the object of his affections, ‘shed a 
‘ joy over our house and its inhabitants, which had long been 
‘a stranger there.’ At this critical juncture, the third volume 
of his Memoirs was brought to a close. We are now presented 
with the ‘ Second Division’ (so says the title-page) of these Me- 
moirs ; but we are a little disappointed to find, that the learned 
author hastaken a flying leap over some fifteen years of his event- 
ful life; and in this, the first volume of the Second Division, 
he introduces himself again to our notice, on the 3d September, 
1786 ; on which day he ‘ stole out of Carlsbad,’ in order to 
escape the loving imprisonment which his friends were inclined 
to inflict upon him, ‘ packed up his travelling bag and port- 
‘manteau,’ and threw himself into the postchaise which was 
to carry him to Munich, on his way to Italy. 

Goethe’s recollections of Italy—of the journey which fills 
the present volume, are so frequently interspersed in his produc- 
tions, that we opened the book with a certain degree of curio- 
sity. We were anxious to accompany him in his pilgrimage 
through the country which he has painted with such luxuriant 
enthusiasm, in those ‘charming lines’ which, as we learn from 
Madame de Staél, ‘every body in Germany knows by heart ;’ 
and it is but fair to say, that these pleasing anticipations have 
not been wholly disappointed. We have found many pages 
exceedingly pleasing. The dramatist, we think, has taught 
some good lessons to the traveller. The stage has instructed 
kim in the method of producing clear and distinct ideas of vi- 
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sible objects in the mind of the reader: he is graphical in his 
descriptions. The receding perspective of a portico, the sha- 
dow and depth of a vaulted interior, the wide view gained from 
the summit of a lofty tower, are often touched by him with ma- 
gical truth. Itseemsas if he had considered the effect to be 
produced in the spectator at the rising of the curtain ; and the 
skill which has enabled him to delineate the scene with liveliness 
and fidelity, has alsoassisted him in peopling it toadvantage. We 
believe that he endeavoured to be a diligent observer of men and 
manners; and hischaracters are often well selected, and grouped 
with judgment. He was by no means deficient, indeed, in the 
qualifications which are supposed to be requisite in an Italian 
tourist. The fine arts had long engaged hisattention, not only in 
theory butevenin practice; and, generally speaking, hisopinions 
on subjects connected with the arts, are ingenious. It is true, 
that our northern intellects are too dull to allow us to enter, 
so thoroughly as we could wish, into the poetico-metaphysical 
speculations, which are now and then elicited at the sight ofa 
Madonna or a capital; yet he has none of the cant of the mere 
picture-dealing connoisseur, and seems really to speak from his 
ownimpressions. He was wellprepared forthe enjoyment of his 
journey, by reading and study ; and, above all, he possessed the 
great requisite of cheerfulness; he seems to have always been 
on perfect good terms with himself, and consequently with all 
about him. 

We are compelled, however, to say, that inour apprehension, 
this volume of the Memoirs will be judged, by most readers, to be 
almost as doting asthe preceding ones, without being equally en- 
tertaining. It abounds with characteristics which, we fear, will 
be considered as detracting from the respectability of the work, 
and of the author. Goethe invariably composes, in a peculiar 
taste, which we will not presume to arraign, but which differs 
most essentially from the taste which is displayed by the authors 
whom we have been taught to consider as most worthy of imita- 
tion. It maybe perfectly decorous in M. Goethe to be perpetually 
sounding his own praises, although an absurd prejudice has led 
others to allege that ‘ self-praise isno commendation.’ It may be 
thoroughly conformable to the dictates of good taste and good 
sense, to repeat a ‘ nemarkable dream’ of a boat-load of phea- 
sants with peacocks’ tails, or a story of a Tom-cat licking the 
beard of a plaster Jupiter; only we cannot, at present, recol- 
lect an instance of similar embellishments, and think we can- 
not fully appreciate their beauty, until we have divested our- 
selves ofthe influence which precedent exercises over our minds. 
Neither will we assert that Goethe is deficient in refinement, 
although we meet with many things which ‘ go against us,’ if 
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we may use this colloquial phrase :—But, with every respect 
for his talents, we must be allowed to say, that he frequently 
seems to us like a sculptor who carves in bad marble. He 
tries to polish his work; but the grain is coarse, and that 
coarseness cannot be concealed by the labours of the artist. 
Weare unwilling to speak in harsh terms of the vanity of au- 
thors; indeed we hardly like to touch on sucha delicate subject 
at all; for we are not quite certain whether the gray goose-quill 
which we now hold, does not force us to consider ourselves as_ 
attached at least to the guild: And perhaps we must allow eve- 
ry writer to consider himself, in hisown breast, asthe ornament 
of the age. But inthe present stage of civilization, no one who 
sits above the salt at the great literary banquet, or indeed who 
expects to rank higher than a kitchen guest, should ever allow 
himself to appear very sensible of his own celebrity, or to an- 
nex much consequence to his pursuits, however important or 
successful. Itis not altogether consistent with good sense,either 
to undervalue literature in general, or to refuse to bestow upon 
the literature of the imagination all the honours which, in truth, 
it can rightly challenge: But still there are distinctions which 
it is not very consistent with good sense to overlook. When 
the boundaries of the empire of science are enlarged, we can 
till the territory as it is gained, step by step, and the harvest 
heaps itself on the floor of the granary. But the conquests of 
fancy are in regions which cannot be rendered immediately 
productive; and hence their utility is not recognized by every 
one. Silly people naturally rush into the contrary extreme, and 
exaggerate the importance of polite literature. They have no 
test by which they can try its worth. They do not know that 
it is only one of the infinite modesin which superior intellect 
asserts its superiority; still less can they estimate the actual va- 
lue of the scraps and morsels which have fallen to their share. 
The judicious antiquary can tell the real price of his Otho; 
whilst the old woman believes that her pocket-piece, her Queen 
Elizabeth’s shilling, or her Queen Anne’s farthing, will fetch 
a hundred pounds. The groundlings who imagine that they 
belong to the commonwealth of letters, incessantly employ 
themselves in making good their pretensions, and in crying up 
the consequence of the cast in which they think they are in- 
cluded. With them, a book isthe sweetest, dearest thing 
The blue-stocking lady canvasses the merit of the last new 
poem with the tea-table bard; and both are wrapt in maw- 
kish enthusiasm. The puny author is always redolent of author- 
ship. He is a journeyman who always smells of the shop, and 
who is always showing eff his wares, and advertising his trash. 
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These poor creatures can live only in authorship: lift them 
out of the medium in which they dabble, and they shrink up 
to nothing, like sea-blubbers taken out of the water. 

This portentous concentration of love of scribbling and of 
scribbling vanity, distinguishes little minds,—and little minds 
too, who move only in little circles; and it is therefore with 
surprise that we find that such a man as M. Goethe, should so 
often betray an approximation to the weaknesses which ought 
to be confined wholly to the roturters of literature, and that he 
seems to retain so many-of the recollections of aparvenu. He 
appears to us to be always deficient in literary good-breeding— 
in literary decorum—in short, he does not display a real aristo- 
cratic feeling in his mind and habits. He enjoys, indeed, a high 
degree of honour and celebrity ; and we dare say his fame is 
justly due to him. But if we were to form an opinion of him 
from his works,—and we disclaim all other knowledge of his 
character, we could not help concluding, that he was so tho- 
roughly impressed with his own consequence, that he never 
could forget—no, not for a moment, the means by which he 
acquired his dignity. He keeps his patent of nobility, broad 
seal, parchment and all, constantly hanging at his buttonhole; 
Wrapt up in his authorial feelings, he is nothing but an author; 
nay, nothing but M. von Goethe the author. . 

We continue our analysis of these memoirs because they are 
an important accession to our stock of knowledge respecting 
the literary character, a subject which affords much melancholy 
and humiliating instruction. M. D’Israeli, in opening a new 
species of literary inquiry, has long taught the utility of ‘de- 
ducing the individual character and feelings of authors from 
their own confessions ;’ and in this work striking instances may 
be found of the facility with which genius may become the dupe 
of egotism, and of the egregiousabsurdities into which an author 
may be led, assoon as he is once convinced that everything 
which he utters will be sure to command the approbation of his 
readers.—In this point of view, even the follies of the work, 
which we trust our readers will tolerate—may be perused with 
advantage, and we hope with profit, by them. Considered sim- 
ply asa Tour, it has its merits, of which we have already spo- 
ken. And we are exceedingly happy to be able to add, in the 
words of the old book-licensers, ‘that it contains nothing con- 
‘trary to good morals.’ When M. Goethe’s works deserve 
this commendation, it is too creditable to be passed over in si- 
lence. 

At Trent, for we shall omit our author’s progress through Ba- 
varia andthe Tyrol,he began his philosophical researches,by in- 
quiring after the principal curiosities of the town. His cicerone 
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showed him what he esteemed as such, It was a house built by 
the Devil in the course of a night; and is, moreover, the only 
dwelling in the town built in a correct taste. He then has aro- 
mantic encounter in the Church of the Jesuits. This edifice, it 
seems, is ornamented on the exterior with pilasters of red mar- 
ble, and exhibits a sumptuous fagade. Goethe lifted up the 
thick heavy curtain which hung within the door, and entered 
into the ante-chapel, from which the Church is separated by a 
- gate of iron, through which the interior of the building could 
be sven. All was silent and solitary, for since the expulsion of 
the fathers, divine service had never been celebrated there.— 
While he was thus peeping through the grate, and considering 
the architecture ofthe church, an old man came in: his thread- 
bare black coat and general appearance, bespoke his condition; 
he was evidently a poor ecclesiastic. He took off-his hat and 
kneeled down before the gate. After he had finished his prayer, 
he stood up, and then began to talk to himself in a low tone of 
voice. ‘They have driven the Jesuits out of their church— 
‘ They ought first to have repaid them what the church cost 
‘them; I know how muchit cost—and the college too ; I know 
‘how many thousands.” He went out of the church, and sat 
down on the topmost of the steps. Goethe remained behind the 
curtain and listened—he continued his soliloquy. ‘ The Em- 
‘peror did not do it—The pope did it—First the Spaniards, 
‘then we, thenthe French—The blood of Abel cries out 
‘against his brother Cain.’—And thus murmuring, he walked 
away, leaving our author to conjecture that he was a Jesuit 
whose brain had been deranged by grief on the suppression of 
the order. 

Goethe next attempted to sail across the Lago di Garda from 
Torbole ; but the wind changed, and the boat was forced to 
enter the harbour of Malsesine. He was not much mortified 
with the delay. ‘When we are onthe water, no one can say 
‘with certainty, to-day I shall be here or there. I shall make 
‘the best use of my time, and, first of all, I will make a draw- 
‘ing of that castle which stands by the water-side, and forms a 
‘picturesque object.’ 

Next morning, accordingly, he proceeded to the old castle. 
Though fated to work much wo to our knight-errant, he enter- 
ed it without opposition ; for the gates were destroyed, and it 
was ungarrisoned and unsentinelled. Accordingly, he placed 
himself on a stone seat opposite to the keep, and began his 
operations. At first a few persons only passed to and fro, but a 
crowd soon collected round him; and, after a short dialogue, 
‘one of them, with true Italian coolness,’ took’up the drawing 
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and tore it in two. The stranger found partisans in the crowd. 
‘I heard them express their dissatisfaction ; and, in particular, 
* an elderly woman said, that was not right, it would be better 
‘to send for the Podesta. I stood on the stone seat with my 
‘ back against the door, and contemplated the crowd which ga- 
* thered faster and faster ;? some stared—in others there was an 
‘expression of benevolence ;’ and the whole .scene produced 
such an amusing impression, that it put him in the ‘ best pos- 
¢ sible humour.’ When the magistrate arrived, Goethe ‘ saluted , 
‘him boldly.” The Podesta accused him of taking a-draw- 
ing of the fortress. Goethe answeréd, that the fortress was a 
ruin ; and, as his auditors could not understand that a ruin 
should be worthy of being drawn, he made a speech, of which 
he favours us with the chief heads, to eonvince them that it was 
mainly for the sake of ruins that travellers visited Italy. He 
was, he assures us, exceedingly eloquent. ‘They appeared 
*to hear me willingly; and when I turned towards some be- 
‘nevolent female countenances, I thought they denoted con- 
‘ viction and applause.’ The Magistrate’s clerk, however, was 
not to be convinced so easily.—‘ As to the amphitheatre of 
‘Verona,’ answered this patriotic functionary, ‘that is a 
‘ well known Roman monument ; but this fortress is only re- 
‘markable, by being situated on the frontiers, between the 
* states of the Republic of Venice, and those of the Empe- 
‘ror.’ Our artist began another speech, to explain the pictu- 
resque beauties of the ruin; ‘ and luckily the morning sun il- 
‘ luminated the rocks, and the walls and the towers, in the hap- 
* piest manner, as I began to describe the picture to them with 
‘ enthusiasm.’—The Secretary, however, remained unmoved. 
‘ All that may be very true; but the Emperor Joseph is a restless 
* gentleman, who certainly bears no good-will towards the Re- 
* public.’ —And he maintained his opinion, that Goethe was an 
Austrian spy. Our author repelled this accusation, by stating, 
that he was not an Austrian subject, but the citizen of a free 
state—of Frankfort on the Maine. It happened, luckily for 
Goethe, who might otherwise have been condemned to ‘ three 
‘ plucks of the cord,’ that one of his auditors had lived at 
Frankfort ;—he was immediately summoned, in order to exa- 
mine the stranger’s pretensions. Goethe satisfied Gregorio of 
the truth of his assertions, by giving him a particular account 
of the Italian families who were settled at Frankfort,—some of 
which particulars are again ‘ repeated and set forth,’ for the 
reader’s better satisfaction; and no doubt it is a pleasure to be 
told, that the maiden name of Signor Alisissno’s wife was Bren- 
tano, &c.&c. Gregorio having certified, that he was convinced 
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that Goethe was a ‘ worthy, honest man, who travelled for his 
‘improvement,’ the Podesta and his Secretary dismissed the 
prisoner. Our author passed the rest of the day in comfort, 
with Gregorio; and, ‘at midnight, quitted “the sheres which 
had ‘ threatened to give him a Lestrygonian reception.’ 

His account of the Amphitheatre of Verona offers nothing 
peculiarly interesting. In the gallery of Antiquities, he saw 
the tombs and inscriptions described by Maffei in his Verona Il- 
lustrata, and meditated among them in a very edifying manner. 
‘I found the immediate presence of these stones excessively 
‘moving. Here is no kneeling warrior in armour, awaiting a 
‘ joyful resurrection. The artist has represented the simple pre- 
‘sence of human beings. They do not clasp their hands; they 
‘do not look towards heaven, but they are what they were, and 
‘what they are. They stand by each other,’ &c. &c. The 
lower classes of people at Verona, we are then told, swing both 
their arms in walking; the higher orders ‘ swing one arm only,’ 
and that for the most satisfactory reason imaginable, ‘ because 
‘ they are accustomed to keep the left arm quiet!’ 

The Veronese are very observant of every thing strange, ¢ al- 
‘ though they are negligent of their own concerns.’—* When I 
‘ first arrived, every body looked at my boots ;’ and, strange 
to say, ‘ nobody takes any notice of me, now I wear shoes and 
‘ stockings.’ The uncouth manners of the Veronese excited 
some surprise in our author. ‘ It appeared very remarkable 
‘to me, that, early this morning, whilst they were all run- 
‘ning up and down, loaded with flowers, greens, garlick and 
‘ other articles from the market, they took notice of the cy- 
‘ press branch which I bore in my hand, besides which I held 
‘some caper twigs in flower. Great and small, they all looked 
‘at me, and seemed to have strange ideas.’ The other extra- 
ordinary appearances at Veronaare thussummed up. ‘ On mar- 
* ket days, the squares are very full of people’—‘ there is an 
‘amazing quantity of greens and fruit,’ and ‘ plenty of onions 
‘and garlick.’ At Vicenza, our author had an opportunity of 
studying the works of Palladio. The Olympic Theatre he con- 
siders as ‘ inexpressibly beautiful; but, compared with one of 
‘our modern theatres, it appeared to me like a rich, noble, 
‘ well-educated child, compared to an acute man of the world, 
‘ who is neither so rich nor so noble, nor so well educated, 
‘ but.who knows better what he can produce with his means.’ 
The Vicentine women pleased him greatly. ‘ He will not find 
‘faul’ with the Veronese ladies; but at Vicenza he found 
‘uncommonly pretty creatures’—‘ There is a black-haired 
‘kind, which inspires me with peculiar interest. There are 
‘also blondes ; but they do not please me nearly as well.’ 
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Our author sailed down the Brenta in the great passage-boat; 
and had a very pleasant voyage. ‘ The Italians,’’it seems, 
‘are on their guard in mixed companies ;’ so that he found 
his companions ‘ well behaved and agreeable.’ The banks of 
the river are covered with villas, and casinos, and gardens, 
Sometimes it passes by little hamlets whichreach to the wa- 
ter’sedge. At others the high road runs along the banks. Every 
now and then the boat stops, and then the passengers land ‘ and 
look about them,’ and ‘ eat fruit ;? and then they get on board 
again ; and then the boat moves through scenes of rich variety. 
By great good luck, there were two pilgrims on board, in full 
costume. Goethe had never — a pilgrim before, ‘ except at 
a masquerade.’ Here, every part of their picturesque dress,— 
the slouched hat, the staff, and even the cockle shell, was seen 
to have its use, and consequently its beauty. Besides the usual 
insignia, each had a ‘little box of tin-plate’ which contained his 
passport, and also a pouch of red tammy, filled with all sorts of 
useful articles. These pouches of red tammy, which were ‘ very 
remarkable,’ were now, together with their contents, exposed 
to public view, the pilgrims being ‘ occupied in patching their 
clothes.’ In spite of their picturesque appearance and lauda- 
ble industry, these venerable persons were not treated with 
much respect : Piety was on the decline in Italy. The rest of 
the company kept carefully aloof from them; and as they had 
a right to demand a gratuitous passage, they received little ci- 
vility from the crew. Gocthe soon discovered that they were 
Germans, who were wayfaring with all the simplicity and ear- 
nestness of the early ages. The good men had come from Pa- 
derborn. First they had visited the graves of the three Kings 
of Cologne; then they trudged on all through Germany, and 
so on unto Rome; and from thence they had travelled to most 
of the holy places in Italy. One of them was now contented 
with the sanctity which he had acquired, and intended to return 
to Westphalia ; but the other thought it would be as well to 
pay his devotions at the tomb of St. Jago at Compostella, be- 
fore he revisited his home. There is a great deal of prosing 
between them and their learned countryman. 

‘It was written,’ says Goethe, ‘in my page of the book of 
‘ fate, that at 5 o’clock of the afternoon, on the twenty-eighth 
‘ day of September, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
‘and eighty-six, I was to see Venice for the first time, of en- 
‘tering the Lagunes from the Brenta.’ On the following day 
he explored every part of the city. The general appearance 
of Venice is well known, from the numerous prints and paint- 
ings of its principal buildings; but an eyewitness only can 
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form an idea of the narrowness of the streets. ‘In most of 
‘the streets you may touch the wall on both sides with each 
‘hand ; in the smaller ones, you cannot go through them with 
‘your arms akimbo, as your elbows then meet the houses.’ He 
came to the Rialto just as mass was about to begin in the 
churches. There were numerous gondolas in the great canal, 
filled with little parties of women in their holiday clothes, who 
landed at the different stairs. They were all ontheir way to St. 
Michael’s church. Oug author wished to have a nearer view 
of these fair devotees. ‘I quitted the bridge, and placed my- 
‘self at one of these landing-places, in order to get a nearer 
‘sight of them, and I found that many of them had very hand- 
‘some countenances, and fine shapes’—much the same as in 
less remote parts of the world. 

Amongst the other curiosities which old Goethe brought from 
Italy, there was a model of a Venetian gondola, which was 
highly prized by him. And when our Goethe was little, it 
was a great treat to him to be allowed to have that model in 
his own hands. The first real gondola, therefore, which he 
saw, ‘ appeared like an oldacquaintance. The carved rostrum, 
‘and the black cabin, were quite familiar to him.’ 

After he was tired with walking, he got on board a gondo- 
la, and took a row up the canal, and then to the island of St. 
Clara, out into the Lagunes, and then back again through the 
canal of the Gindecca, as far as the place of St. Mark. ‘ And 
‘now,’ says he, in his own inimitable style, ‘I became at once 
‘one of the sovereigns of the Adriatic sea’—because ‘every 
‘ Venetian has this feeling when he sits in his gondola.’ ‘And 
‘I thought on my father with respect, who had no greater en- 
‘joyment than in describing these things to me.—Will not the 
‘same happen to me also ?” 

Goethe continued his perambulation onthe day after Michael- 
mas day. Venice is a labyrinthical city ; but at length he was 
able to find his way through every part of it. He noted ‘ the 
‘manners, customs, pursuits, and way of living of the inhabi- 
‘tants,’ ashe traversed the different quarters of the city, ‘and in 
‘every quarter I found them different ;’ to which observation 
he subjoins this profound and pathetic ejaculation— Du Lieber 
‘Gott !’ ‘What a poor good animal man is! !’ 

The view of Venice from the Campanile of St. Mark, is sin- 
gular in its kind. Goethe’s panoramic descriptions are always 
pleasing and intelligible. He first enjoyed the prospect in the 
splendid sunshine of noon. In this clear light the distances were 
as distinct as the fore-grounds. The tide was up, the Lagunes 
were under water—and beyond the ‘ Lido,’ the narrow bank of 
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beach which bounds the Lagunes, he saw the sea dotted with 
sails. Inthe Lagunes themselves there were galleys and frigates 
lying-to. These vessels were to join the expedition against Al- 
giers, under the command of the Cavaliere Emo. On the west 
and north were distant ranges of hills and mountains, which 
formed an admirable boundary to the picture. Another time 
he saw the same scene under different circumstances. It was 
evening, and the tide had ebbed. The watery mirrors of the 
Lagunes had disappeared. Venice, and its adjoining islands, 
seemed like rising grounds situated in the midst of immense 
marshes, which were covered with grayish vegetation, and in- 
tersected by numerous canals. 

At the theatre of St. Moses, Goethe saw a comic opera—the 
composition was indifferent, and so was the performance; but 
on the next day, he says, ‘I was present at a comedy which 
pleased me better.’ This comedy was the hearing of an impor- 
tant trial in the Ducal palace; ‘I call it a comedy, because 
‘the greater part of what passes is probably premeditated 
‘ When this public spectacle takes place, the judges know what 
‘ they have to say, andthe parties what they shall hear. One 
* of the advocates, who was very fat, and very short, and full 
* of gestureand fury,would havemadean excclient primo buffo.’ 

The trial was one of considerable importance ; the defend- 
ant being no less a person than the Dutchess of Venice herself, 
who was sued for the restitution of some property possessed by 
her, and which had been alienated contrary to a trust under 
which {it had been held. At this hearing they were principally 
occupied in reading the documents relating to the title. These 
were read to the court by the clerk, a haggard creature ina 
thread-bare coat, upon whom the advocates are accustomed to 
exercise their wit. 

The wise regulations of the Venetian bar, equally tender of 
the ears of the judge, and the lungs of the advocate, only allow 
the expenditure of a given quantity of oratory, which is mea- 
sured out by an hour glass. When the glass has run out, the 
advocate must hold his tongue. But the time occupied in read- 
ing the pleadings and the evidence, not being counted, the glass, 
during this operation, is laid on its side; but the instant the 
advocate opens his mouth, the time teller raises it, and begins 
to count, and down the hour glass goes as soon as the advocate 
ceases. A Venetian advocate is therefore put to great shifts to 
make the most of his allowance ; his skill is principally shown 
by interrupting the clerk when a passage is read, to which he 
wishes that the Court would attend ; and then, introducing some 
apposite remark, so as to rouse the judges from the coma into 
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which Venetian judges sometimes fall during a protracted trial. 
And, besides, he is by no means ignorant of the good effects 
produced by making ‘ my Lords the judges laugh,’ when they 
are more disposed to yawn. 

There is much ingenuity in Goethe’s remarks on the causes 
of the transparent colouring of the Venetian painters. The eye, 
he says with truth, is formed by the objects to which it is ac- 
customed ; and here every thing is brilliant. When he saw the 
Gondoliers dressed in gay colours, set off by the vivid green 
surface of the water, and by the clear sky, he perceived in these 
objects the character of the pictures of the Venetian school. 
The sunshine brought out the colouring with dazzling brilliancy, 
and the shadows were illuminated by the light reflected from the 
water ; all was light in light. 

The sixth of October is the anniversary of a victory gain- 
ed over the Turks. On this day the Duke and the Senate 
hear high mass at the church of St. Justina. The procession 
to the church is well described by Goethe. The banners tak- 
en from the Infidels were hung outin the portal. The bridge 
was decked with arras. At the edge of the water, the Duke 
and the Senators, who landed from their gilded barges, were 
met by the Clergy, bearing lighted tapers in massy silver can- 
dlesticks. The Savi and the Senators walked first, their long 
robes touching the pavement ; they were followed by the old 
Duke in full array. The train of his robe, of cloth of gold, 
was borne by three attendants ; under the ducal cap he wore 
another of thin lawn, beneath which his gray hair started forth. 
The whole appeared ‘like a piece of ancient tapestry put in 
* motion.’ 

The song, or rather the recitation of the poetry of Ariosto 
and Tasso by the Gondoliers, is going fast out of use. Goethe 
was forced to bespeak thisentertainment. It is best heard at a 
distance; therefore he placed himself midway between the sing- 
ers. ‘ The melody is exceedingly affecting.’ Goethe was ready 
to cry; ‘ which he attributedto his peculiar temperament.’ The 
old Gondolier was not surprised at his sensibility ; it is wonder- 
ful, he said, how affecting these songs are, and still more so 
when they are better sung —‘ e singolare come quel‘canto inte- 
‘nerisce, e molto piu quando e piu ben cantato.” He wished 
that Goethe could have heard the women at Malamorio and 
Palestrina, who sing on the shore whilst their husbands and re- 
Jations are out at sea, and who are answered by the fishermen ; 
thus conversing, as it were, across the waves. We must add, 
that the custom of singing portions of Tasso prevails in many 
other places in Italy. The peasants in Tuscany prefer the be- 
ginning of the seventh Canto. 
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In tanto Erminia infra ’ombrose piante, 

D’antica selva dal cavallo e scorta. 
They find greater charms in the sorrows of Erminia, and the 
beautiful picture of the cottage of the compassionate shep- 
herd, where she takes refuge, than in the warlike fictions of the 
Epic. 

Finglish heretics are buried on the ‘Lido,’ or beach—there 
Goethe saw the grave of Mr. Smith the Consul and of his first 
wife. ‘Iowe him my copy of Palladio, and therefore I thank- 
‘ed him in his unconsecrated grave.’ By this fine turn, he 
means merely to say, that Mr. Smith published the edition of 
Palladio, in which he, Goethe, studied. 

Our author was, of course, a diligent visiter of the theatres. 
One night, he says, I came home laughing, after seeing a tra- 
gedy. It is by no means inconceivable, that one may come 
home laughing after seeing a tragedy; but in this instance 
it was not the tragedy, but the spectators, that excited his 
laughter. The tragedy was quite deep enough. There were 
two fathers, who hated each other mortally,—and of course 
had each a son and a daughter who were passionately in 
love with their hereditary enemy. The lovers were natural- 
ly involved in all kinds of miseries, from which they were 
extricated in the luckiest manner. The two fathers are kind 
enough to kill each other, and the curtain drops amidst 
a tumult of applause. The clapping became louder, and 
the audience called out ‘ fuora, fuora,’ till the lovers appear- 
ed, and made their bows. This, however, would not satisfy a 
Venetian public ; andthey continued to clap and stamp, and 
ery out, ‘7% morti, i morti,’ until the dead men also appeared! 
and some time elapsed before the tumult of applause subsided, 
when they were at last allowed to go to their suppers. In ano- 
thei: piece, a tyrant was introduced, who presented his sword 
to his son, commanding him to kill his consort. At this, the 
people became indignant, and insisted aloud that the king 
should take his sword back again, and that the young prince 
should not kill his wife. The young prince stepped forward to 
the: Orchestra to pacify them; and he assured them with great 
humility, that if they would only have patience during a few 
minutes, every thing would turn out happily, and his wife 
would be saved. 

Goethe was greatly pleased with Goldoni’s comedy ‘le ba- 
ruffa Chiozotte,’ which he ‘ could make out very well on the 
whole, though the meaning of particular passages escaped him,’ 
it being written in the Venetian dialect. He says the play 
ought to be translated. This, we think, is rather a hasty re- 
mark. Ifhehad considered the matter, he-would have found 
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that the play, although it has great merit, would become utter- 
ly vapid if translated ;—it is a most faithful delineation of the 
manners of the Venetians in the smaller towns. But its nation- 
al humour would instantly evaporate, if transfused even into 
the common dialect of Italy. The features of the original por- 
trait would be lost inthe copy. The Venetian comedies of 
Goldoni should be more read than they generally are. Sur 
Toden Brintolon, for instance, is an exquisite family piece, a 
comedie bourgeoise of the happiest description. The peculiari- 
ties of the Venetian dialect, its elisions, and apocopés, the re- 
currence of the letter «x, a stranger in the modern Tuscan al- 
phabet, and the seeming novelty of the vocabulary, give it a 
most formidable appearance ; but a few hours study will make 
it perfectly intelligible. 

Goethe proceeded to Ferrara by the passage-boat. ‘ The 
‘rest of the passengers went to sleep in the cabin, but I—— 
‘I remained on deck, wrapt up in my mantle during the whole 
‘night.’ The mildness of the temperature enchanted him— 
‘ Now,’ he exclaims, ‘I have entered the 45th degree of lati- 
‘tude, and I repeat the old burden of my song, that I should 
‘ not envy the people of this country, if, like Dido, I could on- 
‘ly surround as much of the climate within thongs of leather, 
‘as would be sufficient to surround our dwellings,’ &c. &c. 

Ferrara is soon despatched. The townis thinly peopled and 
melancholy. Our author visited the tomb of Ariosto, which is 
composed, he says, of ‘ much marble badly employed.’ The 
place, which is shown as the dungeon of Tasso, is ‘a coal cel- 
lar,’ in which he certainly was never confined. The impos- 
ture, indeed, put him quite out of humour, ‘so that I took little 
‘pleasure in viewing the noble academical institution founded 
‘by a Ferrarese Cardinal.’ Yet he was ‘refreshed’ by the 
sight of some ancient paintings at the palace ; and especially by 
‘a clever idea in one of these paintings.’ In this piece, King 
Herod himself looks calmly and coolly at ‘the enthusiast,’—a 
decent appellation, by the way, for St. John the Baptist. But 
a white dog, of a middling size, is standing before the King, 
and a little Bolognese lap-dog is seen under the petticoats of 
Herodias ; and the white dog and the little dog are both repre- 
sented as barking at the ‘ prophet.’—‘ I think this,’ says our 
author, ‘a very happy thought.’ 

Goethe travelled with creat rapidity ; as soon as he arrived 
at Bologna, he placed himself under the guidance of an active 
‘conducteur,’ who drove him ‘through so many streets, pa- 
‘laces and churches,’ that he feared he should not be able to 
retain very distinct recollections of the different objects. His 
observations on the celebrated St. Cecilia of Raphael are good; 
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but we must omit them to make room for his description of the 
prospect from the top of the principal steeple. This, again, is 
a specimen of his panoramic ability. On the North are seen 
the ranges of the Paduan Hills—then the Swiss and Tyrolese 
Alps, enveloped in mist. On the West, the evenness of the 
horizon was only interrupted by the towers of Modena. On 
the East were also discovered immeasurable plains ; they were 
terminated by the Adriatic Sea, which can be discerned at sun- 
rise. On the South are the hills which advance in front of the 
Apennines, covered to theirsummits with groves, and churches, 
and villas, and palaces. The sky was perfectly clear, and with- 
out a stain, except the mists on the verge of the horizon. The 
Warden assured him, that, during the last six years, the mists 
had rémained fixed in the horizon: With the help of his tele- 
scope, he used formerly to be able to distinguish the mountains 
of teeta with the churches and buildings upon them, though 
hecouldthen scarcely discern them in the clearest days. ‘ These 
‘ mists, hanging on the Northern chains of the mountains, give 
‘my dear native land a complete Cimmerian aspect.’ The 
Warden praised the salubrity of the city ; and told Goethe to 
look down upon the roofsof the houses, which would give a vi- 
sible proof of the dryness of the air. They all appeared as if 
they had been newly covered, the tiles being perfectly clear of 
moss and mouldiness. 

Under date of October 19th, we have a number of remarks 
on painting and painters. Goethe is dissatisfied with the sub- 
jects on which the pencils ofthe great masters have been usually 
employed. The saints of the popish mythology are often insi- 
pid, and the circumstances under which they are represented 
revolting to taste and feeling. ‘ Ifreligion gave a new exist- 
‘ence to art, it is no less true that superstition, by gaining the 
‘mastery, has degraded it in its turn.’ ‘The art claims all 
‘ our admiration ; the objects which it represents are often in- 
‘supportable.’ This is sensible enough ; but then he must 
exclaim, in his usual tasty way, ‘ And so I am like Balaam the 
‘blundering prophet, who blessed, when he ought to have pro- 
‘ nounced a malediction.’ He discovered a St. Agatha by 
Raphael, which exhibited all the beauties of virginity,—timid 
and reserved, yet not repulsive. This picture he intended to 
treat with ‘ a mental reading of his Iphigenia in Taurus.—My. 
‘ heroine shall say nothing which would misbecome St. Agatha. 
* But now I think,’ proceeds he, ‘on this delicious burden,’ 
i. e. the Iphigenia, ‘ which I bear with me in all my wander- 
‘ings, I cannot conceal the extraordinary series of poetical 
‘images which overwhelm me.’ And then he gives us the ar- 
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gument of ‘Iphigenia in Delphi, as shortly as possible.’ Hav- 
ing finished this, he again resumes his complaints of the exces- 
sive vivacity of his poetical imagination, and proceeds as fol- 
lows—‘ And so I must remind my friends of a-dream which I 
‘ dreamt about a year ago, and which then seemed very remark- 
‘able.’ —* I dreamt I landed in a tolerably large boat on the 
‘shore of a rich and fruitful island, where I knew that I could 
‘procure the finest pheasants in the world. 1 therefore imme- 
‘ diately began to bargain with the inhabitants for the purchase 
‘ of this kind of game, which they brought to me in great quan- 
‘ tities..—The vision becomes more glorious as it proceeds.— 
‘The game so presented was ready killed. The birds were 
‘pheasants; but, as all things are altered in dreams, these 
‘ pheasants had long tails, of all sorts of colours,—like peacocks 
‘or birds of paradise. They brought these pheasants and laid 
‘them in my boat in heaps; and they piled them neatly, so that 
‘the heads of the pheasants were inside, and the long coloured 
‘tails hung over the edge of the boat, forming the most bril- 
‘ jiant sheaves of feathers which it is possible to conceive ! So 
‘we cut through the calm river; and I named to myself the 
‘friends amongst whom | intended to distribute my gay trea- 
‘sures. At last we arrived in a great harbour, when I lost 
‘ myself amongst immense masted vessels!’ &c. &c.—As we do 
not happen to have the learned treatises of Mother Bu:ch, or Ar- 
temidorus at hand, we must leave the exposition of tnis remark- 
able vision to better Oneiro-critics than we are, and content 
ourselves with admiring it as a golden dream, and one which 
finely elucidates the structure of our author’s brain. What 
passed in Homer’s mind when he nodded, we know not,— 
the ravages of time having deprived us of his noctuary ; but, as 
to Goethe, this ‘ remarkable’ dream shows most incontestably, 
that he is no ordinary being when he snores. 

On his way to Rome, we next learn that he fell in with an 
officer belonging to the Papal army, at a village in the Apen- 
nines. The officer was returning to his native town, Perugia. 
It does not appear whether the officer was invited to take a seat 
in the ‘calasse’ by Goethe, or by the vetturino. However, 
there we find them comfortably seated. ‘ In order to have 
‘something to say, I began by complimenting him. I told 
‘ him, that as I, aGerman, was accustomed to military men. I 
‘ was very happy in finding myself in company with an officer in 
* the service of his Holiness.’ This compliment, it seems, was 
lost on the worthy and pacific person to whom it was address- 
ed, who had no taste for military glory. ‘ You,’ answered he, 
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‘may possibly like the profession of a soldier; for, as I hear, 
‘every thing is @ /a militaire in Germany ; but my way of think- 
‘ing is different. Our duty is by no means fatiguing; and I 
‘live very peaceably at Bologna, to the garrison of which I 
‘ belong; yet I heartily wish I could get rid of this uniform, 
‘and employ myselfon my father’s farm; but unluckily I am 
a ‘cadet, and therefore I must submit to my lot.’ This officer 
was a most entertaining specimen of Italian character. Goethe 
was often silent and thoughtful. The Captain, who had con- 
tracted a great affection for him, could not abide to see kim in 
thismelancholy mood. ‘ Che pensa,’ said he, ‘ Che pensa non 
* deve mai pensar ;—l? nomo, pensando s’ invecchia:’ And after 
other pertinent conversation, he added, ‘non deve mai fermarst 
‘P nomo in una sola cosa, perche alora divien matto,——bisogna 
‘ aver mille cose, una confusione nella testa.’ Goethe observes 
that the worthy captain could not perceive that it was precisely 
an account of the confusion of old and new objects which were 
working in his head, that he was so thoughtful and silent. Af 
ter several apologies, he next asked permission to put a few 
questions to Goethe relative to the Protestant religion, because, 
ashe said, ‘I have heard such strange accounts of you Protest- 
‘ants, that I should like much to know the truth. For exam- 
‘ ple, I understand that your priests give you permission to live 
‘ with a favourite lass, without being married to her.’ Goethe 
answered— our priestsare prudent people, who do not often in- 
*‘ quire into these trifles,although I believe they would not grant 
‘us an express permission to amuse ourselves in that way.’— 
‘ Then, with respect to confession,’ said he, ‘how do you ma- 
nage? We are told that all men feel the necessity of this sa- 
crament, even though they are not Catholics; but, as their 
‘ infatuation does not allow them to take the right way, they 
*‘ confess their sins to an old hollow tree. This practice is cer- 
* tainly wicked and foolish; yet it shows that they recognise the 
‘utility of confession.’ Goethe explained the mode of confes- 
sion amongst the Lutherans. Our Captain allowed that it 
was very convenient ; but that it had about as much sacra- 
mental virtue in it as if it were made in fact to an hollow 
tree. The Captain now put ona very serious look. There 
was one point more upon which he hoped that Goethe would 
satisfy him. ‘ One of our priests, who is a man of great ve- 
‘ racity, assures me that you are allowed to marry your own 
‘ sisters.’ After receiving such answers from Gocthe as gave 
him a rational idea of Protestantism, he ventured on another 
mterrogation. ‘ We are told,’ he said, ‘that your Frederick 
‘the Great, whom every body in your part of the world con- 
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‘ siders as a heretic, is in fact a real Catholic, and that he has a 
‘ dispensation from the Pope to keep his religion a secret. He 
‘ never enters any one of your heretical churches ; but hasa 
‘ chapel under ground, where he hears mass every day with a 
‘ broken heart, beeause he must not venture to profess our holy 
‘religion in public; for, if he did, the Prussians are such a sa- 
‘ vage race, and such furious heretics, that they would kill him 
‘on the spot. For this reason, his Holiness has given him leave 
‘to keep his faith in secret, but upon condition, that he shall 
‘do his utmost to protect and extend the only true religion.’ 
Goethe did not contradict this circumstantial account of Frede- 
rick’s piety ; but he answered, that asit was a great secret, no 
one could say much about it. The Captain and Goethe part 

ed at Perugia ;—and then our author ‘ again felt the bliss of 
‘ being alone.’ 

He next made a pedestrian excursion to Assissi, whilst his 
Vetturino proceeded to Foligno. He ‘ would not even enter 
‘the immense Cathedral’ in which the seraphic father is en- 
tombed, but ‘ turned away from it with aversion.’ The object 
of his pilgrimage was an ancient temple of Minerva, now con- 
verted into a church, and of which he had seen the design in 
his Palladio. Goethe was rapt in ecstasy at the sight of this 
monument, and discovered innumerable mysterious merits and 
beauties in the architecture of the temple, which the architect 
certainly never dreamt of: but his musings received a most un- 
seasonable interruption from four or five sturdy fellows who sur- 
rounded him, and began to make him give an account of him- 
self. They suspected, or pretended to suspect, that he was a 
smuggler. Goethe assured them that he was an architect,— 
and with some difficulty contrived to get out of their clutches. 
One of these ruffians, however, followed him, and succeeded 
in extorting some money, for which he testified his gratitude, 
by promising to pray for Goethe’s welfare at the tomb of St. 
Francis.—‘ So we parted, and I felt happy to be left alone to 
myself and nature.’ 

Goethe remarks, like every other traveller in Italy, the un- 
common ignorance of all the arts of social life which prevails 
there. The ‘ carriage of the vetturino is nothing more than 
* the ancient lectica ; a pair of wheels has been substituted for 
‘the hindmost mule,—and so they jog on from century to cen- 
‘tury.? At Folignac, the poetical idea, ‘ that men originally 
‘ lived in the open air, and occasionally retired to caverns for 
‘shelter, seemed to be realized. Withincredible negligence, 
' they neglect to prepare themselves for the winter season, and 
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‘thus they live like dogs during great part of the year.’ At 
this period of his journey, Goethe was discomposed by cold and 
starvation, and the impositions of the innkeepers and the vettu- 
rini— yet 1 shall not complain, if they do but roll me on to 
‘Rome, even though it be on Ixion’s wheel.’ 

We shali allow him to pursue his way through Terni, 
Citta Castiliana, and rejoin him at the goal which he was so 
anxious to reach. Goethe says, that his desire to visit Ita- 
ly, had ‘increased to a kind of sickness.’ It was a new 
kind of maladie du pays. He ‘could not bear to opena 
‘ Latin book,’ or to ‘look at an IJtalian drawing.’ But all 
his wishes were now satisfied, when he arrived at the an- 
eient capital of the world.—He expected, indeed, that Allhallows 
would be celebrated with peculiar solemnity; and in this he was 
disappointed. All-Souls day, however, was kept with greater 
ceremony. The Pope ofliciated in the chapel of the Quirinal 
palace; and our author attended the service in company with 
Tischbien, a celebrated German painter. ‘ ‘The festival of All- 
‘Souls is also a festival for all the artists of Rome,’—at least 
for those who abound more in talent than in money; foron 
that day the palace and the chapel are open to all comers, and 
‘they may view every room, and the contents of every room, 
without paying the usual tribute to the attendants. 

In the chapel, Goethe met with what he calls an ‘amusing 
‘ adventure.’ Every body is acquainted with the custom on the 
Continent, which enables kings and princes to rid themselves 
of the troubles of greatness, by travelling ‘ incognito,’ as it 
is ingeniously termed. At the same time, it would be a sad 
mortification to the complacent masker, if he were to be effec- 
tually encumbered by his disguise, and if he was not assured 
that every body is well aware that Count Folkenstein is a much 
sreater gentleman than he seenis to be. The travelling cloakis 
always carefully put on in such a way as to allow the stars and 
decorations to be seen beneath it. The Count amuses himself 
with the bustle of the innkeeper, and the suppressed curiosity 
of the chambermaids and scullions, who strive to gain a glance 
atthe guest when the door of his room is opened: And now 
and then he will come to the window by chance, wholly un- 
conscious of the crowd that is gathering before it. Such are 
the pastimes of those who lead the subject world: And for 
the same reasons, our author, who was fearful lest his cele- 
brity should awe the beholders, and deprive him of the plea- 
sures of free and equal intercourse, appeared in what he calls 
*ahalf incognito, which certainly answered the purposes 
he had in view, and disguised him full as much as he 
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wished. We must return to the ‘adventure’ which Goethe 
considers as so ‘ amusing.’ —‘ I remarked, that several Ger- 
‘ man artists came up to Tischbien, and spoke to him with an 
‘air of acquaintance, while they kept looking at me.’ Tisch- 
bien left them to rejoin Goethe; and from him he learnt ‘ the 
‘excellent joke’ that was going forward.—t The report of 
‘ your arrival has already spread itself;’ and the artist there- 
fore rationally concluded, that the ‘unknown stranger’ was 
Goethe in proprid persond. Now, one of these artists—a vain 
empty fellow, had assured his companions, ‘that he was in- 
‘timately acquainted with you;’ and ‘he maintains,’ Tisch- 
bien proceeded, ‘that it is not you who are here present, 
‘and that the stranger does not bear the slightest resem- 
‘blance to you. So far your incognito is preserved, and we 
‘shall afterwards have something to laugh at.,—Happy Tisch- 
bien, who could be thus amused ; and happier Goethe, who, 
thirty years afterwards, hath thus furnished his admirers with 
‘ something to laugh at!” 

‘ My unusual, and perhaps fanciful, half incognito,’ he pro- 
ceeds, produced ‘ advantages which I did not expect.’ ‘ Every 
‘one is bound to appear ignorant of my real name, and 
‘therefore no one dares to talk to me about myself.’ This 
fertile theme of me and myself being excluded, ‘the people have 
‘ no alternative except to speak about themselves, or about such 
‘ subjects as are interesting to them; and therefore I learn cir- 
‘ cumstantially what it is the world is busied about; I hear 
‘what is going forward, and whatever is worthy of notice.’ 
There is a simple honesty in this passage, which is worthy of 
attention, as it gives an accurate idea of the nature of Goethe’s 
conversation, when he is not ‘ half incognito,’ and when those 
who are around him are not ‘ bound’ to appear in ignoranceof 
him, and when they dare to talk to ‘him about himself.’ For his 
own sake, as well as that of his friends, we have to regret that 
hedid not enjoy the ‘ advantages’ arising from his half incognito 
when he returned to Frankfort on the Maine. In Italy, how- 
ever, be maintained his ‘ half incognito} strictly. ‘I have my 
‘way, and I escape the insufferable inconvenience of giving an 
‘account of myself and my works.’ He was sometimes, how- 
ever, compelled to put off his disguise, and to allow himself to 
be treated with the honours which were due to the author of 
Werther. He paid his respects to Prince Lichtenstein, and 
dined with him once or twice— I soon found that my com- 
* pliance would lead me further.’ His forebodings were ve- 
rified—his compliance ‘ had important consequences. At the 
* Prince’s house they had often talked to me about the Abbate 
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* Monti, and his tragedy, which was shortly to be brought on 
‘the stage.’ They gave our author to understand also, that the 
Abbate wished greatly to read ‘ Aristodemo’ to him, in order 
to obtain his opinion on the piece. Goethe was willing to be 
excused; but ‘he did not absolutely decline’ the treat. So one 
day he met the Abbate, and several of his friends at the Prince’s 
house, and the piece was read. ‘The hero is, as is well 
‘ known, a King of Sparta, who is urged to self-destruction by 
‘ his conscientious scruples.’ Our readers will already beginto 
anticipate, that the Abbate, a man of extensive reading, might 
possibly have gained a sight of ‘ gli affani del Giovane Verter,’ 
translated from the French translation; or, mayhap, of the 
French translation itself. This was actually the case. ‘ They 
‘ gave nie to understand, in the handsomest manner, that it was 
‘hoped that the author of Werther would not be offended on 
‘ finding that several passages of his excellent work had been 
‘imitated in this tragedy.’ ‘ And so,’ exclaims the excellent 
author, ‘I could not escape the offended manes of the un- 
‘ fortunate youth (young Jerusalem), even within the walls of 
* Sparta.’ 

The tragedy ‘ displayed much talent ;’ but Goethe appears 
to have been rather sparing of his applause. The Abbate and 
his friends were tolerably contented; but, with Southron im- 
petuosity, they wished for something more ; in particular, they 
wished him ‘to prognosticate the effect which the tragedy 
‘ would have on the audience.’ Goethe declined giving a de- 
finite answer to this difficult question; but hinted, that he 
feared ‘ that suicide was quite out of the circle of Italian Ideas.’ 
‘ On the whole,’ he concludes, ‘ I had every reason to be sa- 
‘tisfied with my compliance on this occasion.’ Such accom- 
modating ‘ compliance,’ however, was only to be reserved for 
Prince Lichtenstein and his circle-—‘ For, on the other hand, 
‘ my good temper completely forsook me, when the daughter of the 
‘ Pretender also expressed a wish to see the strange marmot— 
‘ (das fremde Marmelthier).? ‘* This I absolutely refused,’ says 
our modest author; ‘end I resolutely dived again beneath the 
‘ surface.’ Goethe, ever dignified and consistent, knew when 
to renew his, ‘ incognito ;’—it was not to be expected, that the 
‘ strange marmot? would come out of his box, and dance to 
please ladies. It is really difficult sufficiently to admire the phi- 
losophical resolution which enabled Goethe to leave the young 
princess in all the tortures of unsatisfied curiosity, whilst he 
sternly eluded her embraces, by ‘ diving beneath the surface’ 
of the transparent waves which displayed his graceful form to 
such unspeakable advantage. 
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* Ile cavis velox applauso corpore palmis, 
Desilit in latices : Alternaque brachia ducens 
In liquidis translucet aquis : ut eburnea si quis 
Signa tegat claro, vel candida lilia vitro.’ 

The happy success of the Abbate Monti encouraged others. 
‘Many attempts were made to draw me out of my obscurity, 
‘by poets who wished to read their works to me ;’ but Goethe 
was resolved ‘not to belong to any party ;’ the endeavours 
did not ‘seduce him ;’ and he remained steady to -his purpose. 
Hie had no objection, however, to read to others, though he 
would not hear readings: and accordingly we find, that either 
as M. Goethe, or as the mysterious unknown, for it does not 
appear in which character he then figured, he occasionally 
gratified the young German artists with a reading of his Iphi- 
genia. These ‘ young men’ expected a ‘ Berlichingian trage- 
‘dy ;’ and were rather disappointed by the calm elegance of 
Iphigenia. ‘But, for all that,’ as Goethe records, ‘the pure 
‘and noble passages of the play did not fail to produce a pro- 
‘per effect!’ 

Iphigenia was finished during this journey—‘ Herewith you 
‘will receive my child of pain--for Iphigenia deserves this 
‘name in more than one sense of the word.’ It is thus he ex- 
presses himself, when he sends a ‘ fair transcript’ of the drama 
to the friend to whom his letters are acdressed. The throes 
which he experienced when his brain was delivered of the 
‘child of pain,’ were of less importance than the inconve- 
niences which he naturally experienced whilst he was ina fanti- 
ly way—he had ‘mal au ceur ;’ he could not enjoy himself; 
he could not travel comfortably ; it appears, also, that he was 
a great deal too modest to reveal the cause of his qualmishness 
—‘ You often complain,’ he says, ‘ of obscure passages in my 
‘letters, which allude to an oppression of spirits under which 
‘I labour:’ And this oppression was ‘occasioned by Iphi- 
‘ genia.’ 

Our author favours his readers with a detail of the progress 
of this drama, which, as usual, when his compositions are on the 
carpet, leaves nothing to be wished for. This detail is amusing- 
ly enriched with similes and parables, and comparisons, in the 
true Goethian style ; such, for instance, as the following. ‘I 
‘recollected that excellent friend of ours, who had long been 
‘ putting himself in readiness for such a distant journey, that it 
‘might have been termed a voyage of discovery. After he had 
‘studied and economized during several years, he at last also 
‘managed to carry off a young lady belonging to a distinguish- 
‘ed family, because he thought that one trouble might as well 
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‘serve for all.’ The adaptation of this story to his own situ. 
ation is peculiarly happy. Though he did not ‘ carry off a 
‘young lady,’ yet he thinks he was full as adventurous as hig 
‘ valiant friend ;’ for ‘ with equal audacity 1 determined to take 
‘Iphigenia with me to Carlsbad !’ 

Goethe then shortly notices the places where he occupied 
himself ‘with his Grecian companion.’ The towns and terri- 
tories enumerated in this poetical itinerary, will thus beenabled, 
in all future ages, to assert their rights to a proportional part of 
the glory resulting from the composition of Iphigenia, in the 
most satisfactory manner.—‘ The Brenner,’ ‘ where I took 
‘Iphigenia, out of the great bundle,’ and, mirabile dictu, ‘poked her 
‘in my pocket’—the banks of the Lake of Garda, ‘ where I was 
‘as solitary as my heroine on the shores of Tauris,’ and 
where ‘I penned the first lines of the drama in its improved 
‘ shape’—V erona— Vicenza—Padua—V enice—Rome ;—there 
is not one which will be defrauded of its dividend, however 
small—happier than the seven cities of Greece, both in the 
certainty and worth of their claims !—for what is the credit of 
having given birth to a poet, compared to that of inspiring his 
immortal verse ! 

The accounts which he gives of the antiquities and buildings, 
and works of art of ancient and modern Rome, are accompa- 
nied with observations which are sometimes distinguished by 
good taste—and sometimes in his usual style. 

‘On the second of February, we heard high mass in the 
‘ Sistine chapel.’ I found myself much out of humour, and 
soon quitted it; he was urged to do so by the following melan- 
choly reflections. ‘These are the tapers which, during three 
‘hundred years, have tarnished these admirable paintings. And 
‘this is the incense whose holy impudence not only clouds the 
‘unique sun of art, but even obscures it from year to year, 
‘ and will at last cause it to set in darkness.’—This, it must be 
admitted, is sufficiently melancholy ; but we can fortunately re- 
lieve ourselves by the merriest little story, ‘ das lustigete ges- 
* chichtchen,’ which immediately follows. Our author purchas- 
ed a colossal head of Jupiter; ‘it stands opposite my bed, so 
‘that I pay my devotions to it every morning ;’ but, notwith- 
standing its dignity, it has occasioned a merry little story which 
we are about to repeat after Goethe, who is amazingly merry 
when he tells it; and, we must confess, with some reason. His 
landlady went into his room one morning to make his bed, 
‘but all at once the door opened, and called out to him to 
‘come andsee the miracle.’ It seems that the old woman ima- 
gined that the bust represented a real holy being; and when 
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Goethe inquired into the cause of herastonishment, she answer- 
ed, that ‘ her cat was worshipping it! She knew that her puss 
‘had as much sense as a Christian ;’—* but this was really ami- 
‘racle. I hurried in, and the sight was really strange enough— 
¢ The cat had jumped on the table, and rested her paws on the 
‘ breast of the god; she was just able, by stretching herself out, 
‘to reach his holy beard, which she kept licking with the 
‘greatest nicety, without allowing herself to be disturbed either 
‘by the exclamations of my landlady, or by my approach.’— 
Gocthe left the good womay in her astonishment, though he 
conjectured, with considerable sagacity, that this singular piecc 
of feline devotion had ag tittle real devotion as his own morning 
devotion ; and that ‘some of the grease of the mould had at- 
‘tached itself to the beard of the bust, which puss (by the 
‘acuteness of her sense of smelling) had discovered, and was 
‘licking off.’ Thus ends the merriest little story imaginable. 

A statue of Minerva, in the Gustiniani palace, had ‘his en- 
‘tire veneration.” Winkelman scarcely notices it. ‘I scarce 
‘ think myself worthy of describing it.’ The wife of the Cus- 
tode of the palace told Goethe, that ‘ this statue was formerly 
‘a saint, and that the Inglesi, who are of that religion, pay 
‘their worship to it, by kissing its hand, which is, in fact, quite 
‘white’ from English kisses. The wife of the Custode told 
him further, how an English lady had been there lately, who 
had fallen on her knees before the statue, and said her prayers 
to it; and Goethe is good enough to believe, that the Custode’s 
wife believed the stories which she told him. 

Goethe’s residence at Rome, received a lasting memorial 
from his friend Tischbien, by whom his picture was painted ; 
he describes the portrait con amore. ‘The sketch is finish- 
‘ed; the canvass is already prepared. Iam to be represent- 
‘ed as large as life, dressed like a traveller, wrapped: up in 
‘a white travelling cloak, sitting in the open air, on a pro- 
‘strated obelisk, and contemplating the ruins of the Campag- 
‘na di Roma. It will make a fine picture,’ &c. Of this 
there can be no doubt. Yet, although the pencil of Tisch- 
bien might strive with nature, he could not represent the au- 
thor’s Mind: Could he have done so, the picture 

* would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass ; 
But, since he cannot—Reader, look 
Not on his picture, but his book’— 
—in which book, we can answer for it, that the reader will al- 
ways see him as large as life, and as natural as life, and with- 
out a bit of incognito about him. 
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An. V. Interesting Facts relating to the Fall and Death of 
Joachim Murat, King of Naples—the Capitulation of Paris in 
1815—and the second Restoration of the Bourbons—Originat 
Wetters from King Joachim to the Author, and of his Persecu 
tion by the French Government. Second Edition. By Fran. 
cis Macinone, late Aid-de-Camp to King Joachim, Knight 
of the Order of the Two Sicilies, &c. pp. 136. London. 
Ridgway, 1817. 


EFORE proceeding to give an account of this very interest- 
ing tract, we wish to call to the reader’s recollection the 
kind of policy which the Government of Great Britain has; 
since the overthrow of Buonaparte, been pursuing in every 
corner of Europe, to which its influence extends. Upon a for- 
mer occasion, we entered largely into the question of Norway; 
but in truth there is no one part of the changes effected by the 
Congress of Vienna, in which the same principles have not 
been openly acted upon. To consider the Courts, and their 
interests and caprices only; to sacrifice the People, and disre- 
gard their rights and their wishes—these are the cardinal points 
upon which the conduct of the Government seems to have 
hinged ; and it becomes every one who desires that the cha- 
racter of the nation should be maintained, to express, in the 
face of the world, how little the people of England participate 
in the feelings of their rulers. Let the universal odium ex- 
cited by their measures be confined to themselves; and let the 
Continent be assured, that if any portion of our countrymen 
feel indifferent to the stains which the character of the na- 
tion has received, it is only because the facts are not sufficient- 
ly known amongst a people naturally averse from discussions of 
foreign policy. 

As striking specimens of the want of principle which was 
evinced by our representatives at Vienna, we might dwell up- 
on the arrangements in Germany, especially those which re- 
szarded Saxony. But we deem it better to confine our atten- 
tion to the affairs of Italy, because the English Government 
was there more directly engaged, having borne an active part 
in the operations that led to the final settlement of the terri- 
torial division. We shall begin with Genoa; and shall state 
nothing that the official documents do not prove. 

Inthe year 1813, whenthe prodigiousreverses whichthe French 
armies experienced inthe northof Europe had shaken the power 
of Buonaparte throughevery part of Italy, the well-grounded ex- 
pectation was formed by our Government, that the co-operation 
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of the people might succeed, if aided by our forces, in finally 
throwing off his yoke. Information tothis effect had been receiv- 
ed more particularly respecting the Genoese. Lord William Ben- 
tinck was our Commander in Chief in the Mediterranean, and‘to 
him instructions were despatched, bearing date December 28th, 
that ‘if any circumstances should occur to encourage the in- 
‘ habitants of Genoa to rise against the Government of France, 
‘he should lose no time in giving every possible assistance.’— 
He landed, accordingly, at Leghorn, and issued a proclama- 
tion on the 14th March, 1814, addressed to all the Italians, and 
inviting them to rise against their French masters. The prin- 
ciples upon which he made this appeal, were distinctly stated 
by a reference to the conduct of England towards Portugal, 
Spain, and Sicily, where she had restored, or aided the people 
in restoring the ancient government. Liberty is inserted in 
every paragraph; not merely freedom from foreign yoke, 
but ‘ civil liberty.” Nay, it is promised to Italy. After stat- 
ing, that Spain, by the assistance of England, had ‘ secured 
‘ her independence, and re-established her civil liberty ; that Si- 
* cily, safe under our protection, was passing, through the be- 
‘neficence of our Sovereign, from slavery to freedom ;’ and 
that Holland would speedily attain the same object; his Lord- 
ship adds—* Warriors of Italy! you are not invited to join us, 
‘ but you are invited to vindicate your own rights, and to be 
‘free. Only call, and we will hasten to your relief ; and then 
‘Italy, by our united efforts, shall become what she was in her 
‘ most prosperous periods, and what Spain now is.’ 

There was at thistime a French garrison of 6000 men in Ge+ 
noa ; and the works of that place are known to be of a strength, 
that defied the combined attacks of the British fleets and the 
Austrian army, after the discomfeiture of the French in 1799. 
The English General marched towards it with 3000 English 
troops ; and about 5000 more assembled from all parts of Italy, 
most of whom had never heard a shot fired. It may safely be 
asserted, that the place might have mocked an attack from an 
army ten timesas strong; andthat, even without assistance from 
the inhabitants, the garrison itself could have triumphantly defied 
a far greaterforce, if itcould only have reckoned upon the neu- 
trality of the citizens. But the Genoese did not remain neutral ; 
they answered the call which England had made upon them ; 
and the garrison was obliged to surrender. With the tric, 
fling force which we have just mentioned, Lord William Ben- 
tinck entered the city upon the 26th of April, and issued an- 
other proclamation as remarkable asthe former. ‘ Consider- 
‘ing, said his Lordship, that the genera! desire of the Genoese 
‘nation seems to be, to return to that ancient form of govern- 
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‘ mentundcr which it enjoyed liberty, prosperity and indepen. 
‘ dence; andconsidering likewise,that this desire seemsto be con. 
‘ formabletothe principles recognised by the high Allied Powers, 
‘of restoring them to all their ancient rights and privileges, de- 
‘ elare, that when the Genoese State, such as it existed in 1797, 
‘ with such modifications as the general wish, the public good, 
‘and the spiritof the original constitution of 1576 seem to re: 
‘ quire, is re-established, that a provisional government, consist- 
‘ing of thirteen individuals, and formed into two colleges, as 
‘heretofore, shall immediately be appointed, and shall continue 
‘in office untilthe Ist of January 1815, when the two colleges 
‘ shall be filled up in the manner required by the Constitution; 
‘ that the two colleges shall propose to the lesser and greater 
‘councils all the measures which they shall judge necessary for 
‘ the entire re-establishment of the ancient form of Government.’ 
Lord W. Bentinck, with a copy of this proclamation, transmit- 
ted to Lord Castlereagh two addresses from the inhabitants, re- 
presenting what he calls their ‘ just/y stated’ unanimous desire to 
be a return to their ancient state, and their prayer for the sup- 
port of the British Government. His Lordship, in the same 
despatch, states ‘the necessity, that the provisional Government 
‘should be entirely Genoese—that it should be conformable to 
‘the wishes of the people, so as to receive their support, and 
‘thus to render unnecessary the interference of a British autho- 
‘rity, or the presence of a British force.’ -He adds, ‘ The 
‘ Genoese universally desire the restoration of their ancient re- 
‘ public—they dread, above all other arrangements, their an- 
‘ nexation to Piedmont, to the inhabitants of which there has 
‘always existed a particular aversion.’ The reason for stating 
this tohis Government may be found in a previous despatch, 
which only instructed him to take possession of Genoa on behalf 
of the King of Sardinia, ‘ provided it were clearly with the en- 
‘ tire concurrence of the Genoese.’ From what followed, we 
have aright to infer, that the British Ministers wished Lord 
W. Bentinck to seize Genoa for Sardinia at all events,—not to 
trouble himself with any nice inquiries as to the ‘ concurrence 
‘ of the Genoese ;’—and that they intended to avail themselves 
of this proviso, in their despatch for their own justification, at 
his expense, either if he should fail in his attempt against the 
wishes of the people, or if blame should be thrown upon them 
in consequence of its succeeding. The honest and truly English 
spirit of .o-d- W. Bentinck appears to have defeated this mi- 
serable contrivance ; and the blame now rests where it is due. 

Inthe course of the ensuing summer, the Genoese made ve- 
rious most urgent applications to our Government, and to the 
Ministers assembled at Vienna in a council general of partition 
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and spoliation. The Minister plenipotentiary of the Genoese 
Government at Paris stated, in a formal memorial, their earnest 
desire to return to independence, and ‘ their invincible repug- 
‘nance to a foreign domination ;’ their reliance on the as- 
surances of the British commander, and their expectations of 
support from our Government. The Genoese Envoy to the 
Congress made the most solemn and formal protest against any 
resolution inimical to their independence. In the mean while, 
our Ministers neither notified to Lord W. Bentinck any opi- 
nion that he had, in his proclamations and subsequent proceed- 
ings, gone beyond his instructions, nor disavowed those trans 
actions by any declaration, or any kind of notice whatever to the 
Genoese.. They seem, indeed, not to have made up their minds 
one way or another ; but to have intended, that should they have 
no occasion to use Genoa in the course of the truck and barter 
they were carrying on in popular rights and national independ- 
ence, then they might avail themselves of what had been done 
by their agent; butin case they wanted Genoa to fling into the 
scales, then they could tacitly disavow their agent, and disre- 
gard or annul all his proceedings. It was not till December, that 
the final resolution of the Congress was taken, and announced to 
the Genoese by the proper officer, the Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh, who directed the British commander, Sir John Dalrym- 
ple, (not Lord W. Bentinck, as may well be supposed), ‘to de- 
‘liver over Genoa to the King of Sardinia, or to such persons 
‘as his Sardinian Majesty should appoint to take charge thereof, 
‘continuing himself to act with the troops under his command, 
‘as an auxiliary corps at the disposal of his Sardinian Majesty, 
‘until further orders.” We know not precisely how long the 
English army was employed on this truly humiliating service ; 
but they continued there during six months at the least. 

That the reader may be enabled to figure the sensations ex- 
cited by this abominable transaction, in the breasts of the Ge- 
noese, we pray him to make their case his own, by reflecting 
what would be the feelings of the natives of an English county, 
if, after exerting itself to shake off a foreign yoke, compara- 
tively light, at least in their estimation, they were suddenly 
transferred to the dominion of France at the time when na- 
tional hatred rose the highest between the two countries, and 
when the system and the persons of the French rulers were the 
most odious. Between Piedmont and Genoa there has always 
existed this feeling of natural antipathy ; and it never was strong- 
er than at the moment of the surrender. But what have been 
the fruits of this crime? The commerce of Genoa is cramped, 
to favour Piedmont; and it is more interrupted with England 
than with any other state. The English in Piedmont enjoy ne 
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commercial advantages ; nay, they can neither write nor receive 
letters in safety from their own country ; because tyrants know, 
hy a kind of instinct, that such transactions as we have been 
contemplating, are the works of the Court, and are abhorred 
by the people of this free country. All the restrictions laid up- 
on the Genoese trade, are as contrary to the plain interest as to 
the feelings of the Genoese ; and they are compelled by their 
new masters to submit, for the supposed benefit of their old ri- 
vals and enemies the Piedmontese. Allover the Sardinian do- 
minions priestcraft and monkery are revived ; convents, recent- 
ly filled with industrious manufacturers, are restored to the te- 
nancy of their ancient drones ; torture is everywhere re-estab- 
lished ; and only so much of the great improvements introdu- 
ced by the French are retained, as relates to the levying of con- 
tributions and of troops. Of this system England is held up as 
the patron; and she suffers at least in her trade, if she does 
not in her character, by the crimes of her rulers. Upon this 
subject, however, it is impossible to resist the temptation of bor- 
rowing the words of Mr. Brougham, who, in his late eloquent 
Speech, has so powerfully exposed the consequences of this po- 
licy, both as it regards Genoa and Ragusa, where it was pur- 
sued to an equal extent. 


‘1 would now call the attention of the noble Lord in the blue 
ribbon (Lord Castlereagh) to some things which, though within his 
department, it is very possible be may not be aware of: because it 
is quite possible, that those military gentlemen whom he has planted 
as ministers and consuls in different places, how skilled soever in their 
own profession, may have failed to make any reports upon commer- 
cial arrangements, as things very much out of their line, if not below 
their notice. Does the noble Lord now hear, for the first time, and, 
if he does, I am sure it should make a deep impression on bis mind, 
that punishment has so swiftly followed guilt? Does he for.the first 
time hear, that the fruits have already been gathered of the two 
worst acts in that system of wicked policy, of which the noble Lord 
is the advocate in this House, as he was the adviser elsewhere—that 
the very persons, in whose behalf those deeds were done, have even 
now set themselves in direct hostility to the interests of this country ? 
If he has not befere beard this, it may prove a useful lesson to bim, 
and, I trust, it will not be thrown away upon public men generally, 
if I make known how those very individuals, for whose sake the no- 
ble Lord sacrificed the honour of his country, and abandoned its 
soundest policy towards foreign states; those with whom, after pull- 
ing down the usurper, he plunged into the deepest of all the public 
erimes that stained his course, and gave the ground for resisting 
him—that they now execrate or contemn the man who made bim- 
self the accomplice of their infamous projects? I suspect the noble 
Lord’s conscience already whispers to what | allude. I guess he is 
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aware that I am going to name Ragusa and Genoa—Ragusa and’ 
Genoa! where the name of England received a stain, that all the victories: 
of Lord Wellington cannot wipe away, nor the services of the longest 
life of the greatest minister that ever lived could atone for. 1 will speak 
of Ragusa first: it is the smaller state, and, for that reason, | dwell upon 
it the most ; because, if there be such a thing as political morality and 
political justice,—if those words have any sense—they can only mean, 
that the rights and the liberties of the weaker states are to be protected 
by the more powerful ; because, in the nature of things, public crime, 
the offence of one nation against another, must always consist of the strong 
trampling down the feeble. Therefore, if the spot in question were San 
Marino instead of Ragusa, I should rather cite the example, and deem 
the oppression of that smaller community a still more flagrant outrage up- 
on justice—a baser dereliction of public principle. Ragusa had 
flourished for centuries under the protection of the Ottoman Porte, 
and nominally, at least, under its dominion. The Porte was the 
ally of England. Often had we blazoned Buonaparte’s attack upon 
Egypt as among the worst of his atrocities, because France was in 
amity with the Turk, and there could be no motive for the enter- 
prise but the love of gain, or the lust of power. Nay, his sending 
Sebastiani to Egypt after the peace of Amiens, was one’ of the 
principal grounds alleged by us for so suddenly renewing the war. 
Then I demand, were we at war with the Ottoman Porte during the 
black transactions of Vienna? Were we not in friendship and alli- 
ance with it? Did we once consult it about the cession of Ra- 
gusa to Austria? What is more -important, did we ever consult the 
Ragusans upon that cession? Have we not, without the least re- 
gard to the rights of a free people, parcelled out their country at 
our own discretion ; and, from the liberty they were enjoying, and the 
independence they were proud of, delivered them over to what they 
deemed subjugation and tyranny ? Had they, the Ragusans, the people 
of Ragusa, the smallest share in the deliberations of the famous congress ? 
They bad no minister there—they had made no communication to the 
assembled neyotiators—they had received none from thence. Their 
existence was hardly known, except by the gallant example they had set 
of shaking off, without any aid, the hated empire of France. And how 
didwe requite them for this’ noble effort—nay, this brilliant service in 
what we cantingly termed “ the common cause of nations? We, who 
had sounded to the uttermost corners of the earth the alarm of 
Buonaparte’s ambition—we, who could never be satisfied with invective 
against his despotism and injustice—we, who, in the name of Freedom 
and Independence, had called on the people of the whole globe, and on 
the Ragusams among the rest, and they at least had answered the 
summons, to rise up against him and overthrow his usurped domi- 
nion—we requited them by handing them over, in the way of bar- 
ter, as slaves to a power of which they detested the yoke !—But let 
‘he noble lord, and let this House, and let the world mark the re- 
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tribution which has followed this flagitious act. Austria, extending her 
commercial regulations to all her new acquisitions, has absolutely shut 
our trade out of that very Ragusa, which we had betrayed into her 
hands ; and thus has the noble lord received his punishment upon the 
spot on which he had so shamefully sacrificed the honour of his coun. 
try ! 

% Sir, if any page in the history of the late congress be blacker than an. 
other, it is that which records the deeds of the noble lord against Genoa, 
When I approach this subject, and reflect on the powerful oratory, the 
force of argument as well as of language, backed by the high authority of 
virtue, a sanction ever deeply felt in this House, once displayed in the 
cause of tbat ill-fated republic, by tongues now silent, but which used to 
be ever eloquent where public justice was to be asserted, or useful truth 
fearlessly inculcated, I feel hardly capable of going on. My lasting sor, 
row for the loss we have sustained is made deeper by the regret that those 
lamented friends* live not to witness the punishment of that foul conduct 
which they solemnly denounced. The petty tyrant, to whom the noble 
lord delivered over that ancient and gallant people, almost as soon as they 
had at his call joined the standard of national independence, has since sub- 
jected them to the most rigorous provisions of his absurd code ; a code 
directed especially against the commerce of this country, and actually less 
unfavourable to France. 

* Thus, then, it appears, that, after all, in public as well as in private, 
in state affairs as in the concerns of the most humble individuals, the old 
maxim cannot safely be forgotten, that “ henesty is the best policy.” In 
vain did the noble lord flatter himself, that his subserviency to the un 
righteous system of the Congress would secure him the adherence of the 
Courts whom he made his idols. If he had abandoned that false, foreign 
system—if he bad acted upon the principles of the nation whom he repre- 
sented, and stood forward as the advocate of the rights of the people—the 
people would bave been grateful. He preferred the interests and the 
wishes of the Courts ; and by the Courts he is treated with their wonted ne. 
gicet. To bis crimesagainst the people all over Europe—to his invariable 
surrender of their cause—to bis steady refusal of the protection which they 
had a right to expect, and which they did expect from the manly and ge- 
nerous character of England—it is owing, that if, at this moment, you 
traverse the Continent in any direction whatever, you may trace the noble 
lord’s career in the curses of the nations whom be has betrayed, and the 
mockery of the Courts who have inveigied him to be their dupe. It is in 
vain we attempt to deceive ourselves. No truth can be more evident 
then this, that if, instead of patronizing abuse, tyranny, and plun- 
der, we had exbibited a noble, gallant, English spirit in behalf of 
popular rights and national independence—if, instead of chiming in with 
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* Messrs. Whitbread and Homer, in the debate upon Mr. Lambton’s 
motion 
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and aping their narrow, wretched principles, we had done our utmost to 
enlighten the policy of foreign Courts—we should have had to treat with 
a number of constitutional governments, directed by sound views of 
policy, and disposed to adopt arrangements generally beneficial, in- 
stead of the capricious and spiteful regulations, which now annoy us in 
every quarter.’ p. 64—70, 
We now come to the immediate subject of Mr. Macirone’s 
amphlet, which we cannot too much recommend to the read- 
er’s attention, whether he look for entertainment, or for in- 
formation with respect to the views and conduct of the Lxat- 
TIMATES. 

Mr. Macirone prefaces his work bya short account of him- 
self,—very naturally drawn from him by the circumstance of his 
having, in consequence of his name, been imprisoned, and most 
harshly treated, by the restored Bourbons, (whom adversity 
seems not to have taught benevolence) ; although, in fact, he is 
an English subject, having been born and educated in London, 
and the son of an English lady, by a respectable Italian gentle- 
man long since settled in this country. The history of the 
injustice and fraud by which his family were ruined, is truly 
edifying, as a specimen of those governments which the policy 
of the English ministers is restoring and protecting in every 
corner of the world. His grandfather, the head of a noble 
and wealthy house, had expended large sums, with very lit- 
tle return, in a mining concern, of which he held a govern- 
ment lease fromthe Papal Chamber. He had also, at a vast 
expense, constructed a magnificent road, which still bears his 
name, for which he was to be reimbursed by his contract. The 
profits of the mine began to be great the last years of the term ; 
and he made a sealed offer of renewal, upon a considerable ad- 
vance of rent. The minister, Bauchieri, had a favourite, to 
whom he wished to give this lucrative lease ; he fabricated a 
seal from the impression of that on Macirone’s tender ; he 
opened it, saw his offer, and made his minion outbid him by a 
small sum, which gave the grant in his favour. Suspicions 
were, however, excited, andthe whole affair came before the 
supreme Tribunal. Bauchieri’s secretary came forward and 
disclosed the fraud ; the artist who made the seal was produced, 
to confirm this testimony; and a decree was pronounced in Ma- 
cirone’s favour, both restoring him to the lease, and awarding his 
costs, which were enormous, The Papal government, however, 
interposed, to prevent the execution of the sentence ; and a re- 
newal of the litigation was the consequence. A second decree 
was given in his favour, and a second time the influence of the 
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government rendered it unavailing ; new proceedings took 
place, and, after fifteen years of delay and expense, a third was 
obtained, which the mild and paternal government of Pius VI, 
disregarded as completely as theformer. Macirone wascompel- 
led to sell his large estates to pay his expenses; and he soonatfter 
died of a broken heart. His unfortunate family were scatter. 
ed abroad; the daughters retired to a convent ; and of the 
sons, one perished in the American war, an officer in the 
French service; and the other settled in England as a mer- 
chant, the father of the’ author. Let Englishmen be thankful 
that they live under a government which dares not act thus to 
its subjects ; but let them, on this account, abstain from sup- 
porting such vicious systems abroad, and, above all, let them 
icel how inevitably the same evils will grow up in their own 
country, if they listen to the Court parasites who are perpetually 
attempting, by little and little, to deprive them of their rights, 
If the pernicious and degrading maxims which have of late been 
circulated amongst us gain ground ; if we go on from one en- 
croachment upon liberty to another, flattering ourselves that 
each step is but a trifle, and that enough remains safe ; if we 
permit the miserable apostates from the cause of the Constitu- 
tion to cant us out ofa regard for it, by attempting to confound 
all its friends with the party of revolution and of Napoleon ; or 
allow ourselves to be sneered and laughed out of our old Eng- 
lish attachment to freedom, by artists of a higher order, who 
treat such topics as childish and sentimental ;—then we may be 
well assured, that such cases as that of Macirone will become 
better known here than they now are abroad, where certain 
checks to violent outrages upon individual rights are to be found, 
which the destruction of oursafeguards would not leave behind. 
We must add our conviction, that the author is well grounded 
in his expectations ofa more favourable resultto his applications 
for redress under the present Roman administration. We have 
heard from authentic sources of intelligence, such an account 
of the Cardinal Gonsalvi’s just and enlightened policy as leaves 
us no doubt what would be the issue of a renewed application 
to him upon the part of Mr. Macirone’s family. But the con- 
tinuancé of his power depends upon the life of the present pon- 
tiff; and with his successor will, in all likelihood, return the 
times of Pius VI. 

Our author having repaired to the country of his ancestors, 
to visit his relations, was, by various accidents, detained there 
for several years; and happening to be at Naples when Lord 
William Bentinck concluded the arrangement with Murat, bind- 
ing the latter to co-operate with the Allies for the liberation of 
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Italy, he accepted his offer of a place in his staff, and was en- 
gaged near his person during the transactions that followed. 
On the 11th of January, 1814, a treaty was concluded, offensive 
and defensive, between Austria and Murat, with the sanction 
of the Allies. The English minister did not give a written con- 
currence to this arrangement; but it was formally acceded to 
by Lord William Bentinck, who gave in a note, stating, that 
in casethe Neapolitan government should be satisfied with ver- 
bal assurances, relying on the word of a British minister, he 
was authorized officially to accede to the treaty on the part of 
his Government, and to approve of the addition of territory 
which it secured to Murat, both in the March of Ancona and 
in Romagna. Delicacy towards our ancient ally in Sicily alone 
prevented a written stipulation ; and this was distinctly avowed 
by the rhinistersin Parliament, when the subject was afterwards 
mentioned...see Debates, November 22d, 1814. So, in the con- 
ferences at Chatillon, the French plenipotentiaries having pro- 
posed certain arrangements with respect to Italy, received for 
answer, from all the four ministers of the Allies, ‘that Italy 
‘then formed no part of the question ; the Coalition having al- 
‘ready resolved to re-establish the ancient governments of that 
‘country, except at Naples, where the title of King Joachim 
‘had been recognised, by virtue of a treaty which Austria had 
‘ concluded, and to which England had acceded.’ Joachim too, 
had expressly told the Austrian negotiator, that ‘he never 
‘ would march beyond his frontier, or engage actively against 
‘ France, until he had made a previous treaty of peace and al- 
‘liance with England.’ Add to all this, that Lord William 
Bentinck concluded a convention with him at the same time, 
by which free commercial intercourse was stipulated ; and it 
was declared, that the ports of both nations should be open 
reciprocally to each other’s flag. 

Murat immediately began to fulfil his part of the treaty, by 
advancing with his army to Bologna. He there learnt that 
the ratification was impeded by some proposed motilfications ; 
these, however, being quite unobjectionable, and being accom- 
panied with a suggestion that England had proposed them, he in- 
stantly agreed to them; and Lord William Bentinckhaving soon 
after arrived at his head-quarters, declared anéw the entite ad- 
herence of his Government to the treaty with Austria, uponthe 
condition of immediate and active cooperation upon Murat’s 
part; and communicated to him a despatch from Lord Castle- 
reagh, stating distinctly, ‘that it-was only from motives of de- 
‘licacy towards the King of Sicily that the English Govern- 
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‘ment was induced to delay for a moment the conclusion ofa 
‘ special and particular treaty of alliance with the King of Na 
‘ples; the British government being desirous that a treaty of 
‘indemnity to the King of Sicily, which could not yet be fram. 
‘ed, should go hand in hand with the treaty of alliance with 
‘ King Joachim.’ 

The co-operation of Murat, by the movement towards the 
North, is universally admitted to have rendered the most essen- 
tial service to the Allies. Without it, the Austrian command 
ers allowed that the invasion of France could not have beenat- 
tempted ; and Marshal Rellegarde, in particular, stated, in a 
letter to Murat, that it had caused the Viceroy to quit the line 
of the Adige, fall back on the Mincio, surrender Verona, leave 
Venice uncovered, and abandon the other strong places in ad- 
vanceof the Milanese. Had the Neapolitan forces joined those 
of the Viceroy, there is no doubt entertained, in any quarter, 
that the Allics must have heen arrested in their progress, and 
compelled to fall back from the Rhine. Vienna was only co- 
vered by a force of 36,000 men, very badly composed ; and the 
Viceroy and Murat had nearly 100,000 between them. 

The operations of Murat were interrupted for a moment by 
some suspicious appearances on the part of the Allies, particu 
larly the orders issued by the King of Sicily, denying that he 
had ceded, or ever would cede his continental territories—and 
the landing of Lord W. Bentinck between the Neapolitan army 
and Naples. Alldoubts were, however, speedily removed bya 
frank declaration on their part, which Sir Robert Wilson made 
in his capacity of British Commissioner to the Austrian Italian 
army, and specially authorized by Lord W. Bentinck and Mar- 
shal Bellegarde to negotiate with Murat. Confidence was thus 
restored; and he co-operated with the utmost zeal as before. His 
quarrel with Buonaparte had arisen from the resolution to de- 
throne him, taken by the latter; and hisavowed object in joining 
the Allies was, to confine that ambitious chief within the bound- 
aries of his own proper dominions, not to aid in the further 
plans formed by the Allies in the moment of unexpected suc- 
cess for the invasion of France, and the dethronement of his 
relations. This is the statement given by M. Macirone; and 
we see no ground for doubting it, or for blaming the conduct 
which it describes, considering the situation of Murat. 

The events which followed in France, and the subsequent 
peace, are well known. The attempts afterwards made by the 
French minister at the Congress of Vienna, to engage Austria 
in designs hostile to Murat, whose dominions she had guaran- 
teed, are stated vaguely in this work. Nor is there any evi- 
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dence adduced that Austria had been prevailed upon to concur 
in such an act of perfidy. England, however, it is well known, 
had, during the peace, subsidized the Court of Sicily while it 
was occupied in measures for expelling the family of Murat 
from Naples ; andthe excuse offered for a conductso repugnant 
to good faith, is sufficiently remarkable. It will be recollected, 
that we had fully acceded to the Austrian guarantee ; that our 
accession was not reduced to writing from motives of delicacy 
merely; and every one must readily admit, to use the language of 
Sir R. Wilson in his declaration already noticed, that the cir- 
cumstance of the accession being verbal, made it the more bind- 
ing, ‘ because it connected an appeal to honour, with an obli- 
‘ gation on good faith.” We have seen what important services 
Murat actually renderedin fulfilment of his part of the treaty. 
Now,,the British Ministers did not attempt to deny, that in re- 
turn for these services, and in performance of the guarantee of 
his States to which they had acceded, they aided with money 
the King of Sicily, who was engaged in recovering from him the 
whole kingdom of Naples. But they maintained, that when a 
power is at peace with two others who are at war with each 
other, it may assist one up to a certain point, without giving the 
other cause of offence...see Debates, Nov. 25, 1814. We shall 
not stop to settle this point of casuistry : but the conclusive an- 
swer, in the present case, is, that we were not merely at peace 
with Murat; we had become parties to a guarantee of the in- 
tegrity of his dominions ; and therefore, to assist with subsidy 
an open enemy, who sought to take from him his whole domi- 
nions, was a plain breach of that guarantee. 

Into the merits of the question which subsequently arose be- 
tween him and Austria, we shall notenter. Mr. Macirone treats 
our conductin joiningthe Austrians, without giving him the three 
months notice stipulated in Lord W. Bentinck’s convention, as 
another violation oftreaty. The terms of that convention were, 
‘ that in case it were not ratified, this notice should be recipro- 
‘ cally given previous to the commission of any act of hostili- 
ty.’—Possibly, however, there may be some ground for de- 
fending the co-operation now questioned, in as much as it took 
place in a state of things not contemplated in the stipulation 
referred to. The stipulation provided merely for a non-ratifi- 
cation of the convention ; but the co-operation arose out of 
Murat’s attack upon Austria; and, it should further be re- 
membered, that the convention was negotiated about the same 
time with the Austrian guarantee, and may fairly be reckoned 
a part of the arrangement. It deserves, however, to be 
added, that at the same moment at which Murat attacked 
Austria, the English Government had come to a determination 
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to conclude an alliance with him, Buonaparte having then 
placed himself at the head of the French Government, and re- 
newed the alarms so long prevalent all over Europe. 

The most interesting part of the tract before us consists of 
the adventures of Murat, after his ill-advised operations in the 
north of Italy had failed, and he had been obliged to save him- 
self by aprecipitate retreat upon Naples with the scanty remains 
of his army. There is nothing inancient war, or the romance 
of dark ages, more entertaining than the story of his escape to 
France—his concealment at Marseilles—his subsequent flight 
to Corsica—and the wild attempt in which he lost his life. We 
confess that we feel much less interest in the fortunes of this 
man than M. Macirone, who openly and honestly avows both 
his esteem for one with whom he had served, and his grati- 
tude to himas a benefactor. Regarding him as a mere soldier 
of the French school—a man brought up in the contempt alike 
of death and of civil duties; whose only merit wasgreat courage, 
accompanied withthe virtues of frankness and generosity, which 
a thoughtless spirit stamps upon characters otherwise sufficient- 
ly dark—one in short of that class of military adventurers, who 
have retarded the improvement of mankind, and inflicted upon 
their own generation incalculable evils,—it is impossible for us 
to fee] any portion of the warmth towards his person, or the re- 
gret for bis fate, which in M. Macirone may be both natural 
and becoming. Butevery one must be interested with the story 
of his adventures; which are here related with a great air of 
truth and authority. The following extract will convey to the 
reader part of the entertainment we have derived from the pe- 
rusalof this narrative. Murat, by accident, lost the opportunity 
of escape from Marseilles in a vessel which he had freighted, 
and in which he had embarked his suite and his property, all of 
which, in this way, went out to sea without him. 


‘ Fortunately for King Joachim, it occurred to him that it might be im- 
prudent to return to the place of refuge which he had just quitted: had 
it been otherwise he would inevitably have perished ; for at that mo- 
ment the bloodhounds who pursued him were in the act of visiting the 
very spot. 

‘ He bent his steps whither chance directed him; carefully avoiding 
the vicinity of the forts, or of any large dwelling, lest the first house he 
approached might prove to be the habitation of an enemy.—He wandered 
about the woods and vineyards for several days and nights, with scarce- 
ly any sustenance, and without shelter.—At length, compelled by weari- 
ness and hunger, he determined to enter a farm-house, where he flattered 
himself he might not be known. 

‘He found erly an old woman in the house, and informed her 
that he was an officer belonging to the garrison of ‘Foulon; that 
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he had been taking a long walk across the country; that he had 
lost his way, and had no dinner ;—he, therefore, begged her to pre- 
pare him something to eat. The good old woman, in the most 
courteous manner, and with the greatest cheerfulness, assured him, 
that he was a welcome guest, and that he might depend upon be- 
ing instantly provided with the best fare her dear master’s house 
could furnish—This mention of her “ dear master,” not a little 
alarmed the king, who immediately inquired his name, and if she 
expected him soon home? She satisfied his curiosity, adding that 
he was only gone out for a walk. The good woman, during this 
conversation, employed herself in preparing an omelet ;—but beiore 
she had finished either her cooking or her story, her master return- 
ed. 

‘The king disguised the uneasiness he felt in this gentleman’s 

company, who, however, very civilly bade him welcome, and seat- 
ed himself at the table prepared for the king,—at the same time de- 
siring the old woman to make ready another omelet for himself. 
The king, who, as may well be supposed, was extremely hungry, 
had begun his meal previous to the declaration of his host, that he would 
join him. 
_ No one who had ever beheld the stately figure and affable coun- 
tenance. of King Joachim, could forget him; and our host, who, 
though he had never seen him, had yet seen his portrait in the Mar- 
shals’ Saloon at the Thuilleries, as well as on his own coins of the 
grand dutchy of Berg, and the kingdom of Naples,—and had also 
heard of his being then in the vicinity, as well as of the persecution 
to which he had been subjected, soon recognised in his guest the 
person of the king ;—when, starting from bis seat with every mark 
of the most profound respect, with tears iu his eyes, he begged the 
king to pardon the familiarity into which he had been betrayed ; 
assuring him, that he would readily risk his life to preserve him, and 
that his house, his fortune, and his person, were all at the king’s 
disposal, At this moment, the old nurse, who was assiduously en- 
gaged at the fire, hearing her master’s respectful and passionate address, 
from which she learnt the rank of the personage for whom she had been 
exercising ber culinary skill, was seized with an universal tremor ; and in 
throwing herself at the king’s feet, overturned the frying-pan and its con- 
tents into the fire. 

‘The king remained concealed in the house of this worthy gen- 
tleman for several days, when some circumstance made it necessary 
that be should be removed. Another country house was provided, 
which was then unoccupied; and a naval officer, whose name I shall 
not mention, was intrusted with the secret. An ojd woman, whose 
fidelity could be depended upon, was left in the house to wait upon 
the king, while the naval officer; and an associate named » 
were employed in occasionally attending upon his person, in bring- 
ing him necessaries and refreshments from the neighbouring town, and 
fo mening against aby circumstance which might menace the king’: 
salety. 
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‘In the mean time, King Joachim’s enemies by no means relax. 
ed in their exertions to take him. The report of his having gold 
and jewels to am immense amount about his person, not a little 
contributed to increase their activity. The good old woman, who 
was employed to wait on the king, was indefatigable in her atten. 
tion. She constantly kept watch during the night, while the king 
reposed, and would never retire to rest but in the middle of the day, 
when there was no danger of surprise ;—his faithful companions ge- 
nerally slept in the town to avoid observation. 

‘It would appear, however, that something had led to a suspi- 
cion of the king's retreat; for, at midnight, on the 13th of August, 
a party of sixty men, headed by one Mocau, son of the general of 
that name, repaired to the villa in which the king was concealed, 
The house being placed upon an eminence, it would have been 
difficult to approach it in the day without discovery ; but, aided as 
this party was by the darkness of the night, they made quite sure 
of taking their victim by surprise, which must inevitably have hap- 
pened if these imprudent assassins had not provided themselves 
with a lantern. The old dame, who was most fortunately watch- 
ing at a window that looked towards the path which the ruffans 
were ascending, was alarmed at the appearance of the light ; and, 
immediately awaking the king, who was sleeping in his clothes with 
his arms beside him, apprized him of his danger. He instantly co: 
vered himself with his great coat, seized his poniard and two pair 
of holster pistols, slipped out at a back door, and concealed him- 
self under the thick foliage of the vines, at about thirty yards dis- 
tance from the house. ‘The old woman fastened the door after him, 
whilst the gang surrounded the house. She had the presence of 
mind to make some delay in opening the door under the pretence 
of requiring time to dress herself. In a few moments she disposed 
of the king’s mattress, and set all to rights. This privileged ban- 
ditti examined every corner of the house, and a party extended their 
search to the garden and vineyards; in doing which, the king heard 
several of them pass within a few paces of him, expressing their wish 
that they might find him, to enjoy the pleasure of cutting him to 
pieces, and dividing his spoils; but after an unsuccessful search they 
left the house. The king afterwards informed me that it was his in- 
tention, ia case he had been discovered, to kill as many of his assassins as 
he could ; and then, rather than suffer himself to be taken alive, to dis- 
charge his last pistol at his own head.’ p. 717—5. 


It is necessary to add, that M. Macirone charges the Mar- 
quis de Riviere with instigating the search for Murat, and set- 
ting a price upon his head, during his concealment in or near 
Marseilles. Murat, in his letter from Ajaccio, asserts, that this 
man owed his life to him; and the following are the particu- 
lars, as given in a note. 


‘It will be remembered, that the trials of the parties concerned 
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in the plot to assassinate the First Consul, took place at Paris, in the 
month of July, 1804 General Moreau was seutenced to two years 
imprisonment ; Georges Cadoudal, M, de Riviere, and sixteen others, 
were condemned to suffer death, with confiscation of pro- 
perty. 

‘It is a well-known fact, that 1%. de Riviere owed the pardon 
which was extended to him by Nupoleon, entirely to the intercession of 
King Joachim and his consort The king himself informed me, that 
on a particular occasion, the queen, who had been much affected at 
au interview which she bad grented to de Riviere’s wile, passionate- 
ly declared to her brother Napoleon, * that she would not leuve his 
‘* presence until he had granted her supplicaiions in de Riviere’s 
* vehulf.”” 

‘On the 26th of July, Georges and his accomplices were guillotined 
at the Place de Gréve ; and the Marquis de Riviere is at this moment 
His Most Christian Majesty’s ambassador at Coustantinople ! !—owing his 
life to the intercession of this murdered king and hfs widow; and the mer- 
cy of Napoleon!” 


Now, the Marquis, in order to clear himself from one of the 
blackest charges ever brought against a human being, must ei- 
ther show, that he did not co-operate against Murat during bis 
concealment, or that he did not owe his life to him; for we 
cannot allow, that any orders of his government could justify 
such a conduct, ifthe facts stated be true ;—he might have re- 
signed his functions at Marseilles. That he had any duty to 
perform, of the nature here set forth, independent of express 
commands from his court, cannot for a moment be alleged; for 
Murat was actually under the protection of the Allies, by an 
agreement which M. Macirone concluded with Prince Metter- 
nich; and, in virtue of which, that minister gave him full 
powers (to which the English ambassador acceded) to offer Mu- 
rat an asylum in the Austrian states. Indeed, we cannot con- 
ceive it possible, that, under such circumstances, any order 
could have been sent to M. de Riviere for the destruction of 
Murat. 

Another partof Mr. Macirone’s work, unconnected with Mu- 
rat, is of great importance, as throwing much light upon ‘the 
proceedings of the Allies with regard to France. The author 
being in Paris upon the approach of the armies after the battle 
of Waterloo, was sent by Fouché to the English head-quarters 
with propositions ; and he has given a very lively account of his 
reception, both there and on his passage through General Blu- 
cher’s army. 


‘I soon arrived at the spot where Prince William and his staff 
were sleeping, in a field before a large fire under some trees. J in- 
quired for my friend Baron Rochow. His name was called, and I 
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immediately had the pleasure of seeing him. After a few urgent 
questions, he proposed to introduce me to Prince William, who by 
this time had raised himself upon his mattress. The Prince received 
me with the greatest politeness, and directed that I should be presented 
with refreshments. On my taking leave, he ordered me to be furnished 
with an escort to General Baron Bulow. I arrived at this general’s 
quarters at break of day, and was soon after introduced to him. While 
I was at breakfast with him, he told me that he wished me to see Prince 
Blucher on my way to the Duke of Wellington ; and added, that be 
would send his aid-de-camp with me. He then ordered a servant to 
call his aid-de-camp, Baron Echardstein, to whom I was also particular. 
ly known, 
* On our arrival at Prince Blucher’s head-quarters, my companion, 
Baron Echardstein, informed him that I was going on a mission from the 
French government to the Duke of Wellington: this did not seem to 
please the Prince, who immediately retired to rest, and left me to con- 
verse with his-chef-d’état-major. This gentleman, whose name | believe 
was Gneisenau, was very indignant on being informed of the desire of the 
French to treat with the Duke of Wellington ; and he completely lost 
his temper, on observing the coolness with which | listened to his indis- 
creet and authoritative language. He desired to know the nature of my 
mission to the Duke. I remained silent. He then exclaimed with the 
greatest violence and agitation—* What, nobody but the Duke of Wel- 
* lington ? always the Duke of Wellington? Have they forgot that there 
‘is a Prince Blucher ?—that there is a Prussian army ? They shall feel 
‘ that there isa Prussian army! They have felt it! They shall again 
‘ smart under it, &c. * But how comes it,’ added he, with the greatest 
violence, ‘ how comes it, that you, who say you are an Englishman, 
* should dare to remain in Paris, after the return of Buonaparte ?’ 1 told 
him, ‘ that, like numbers of my countrymen, I had to consult only my 
* own pleasure in that particular.’ On this he exclaimed, ‘ I am very much 
‘ surprised, Sir, at whet you say : werel the Duke of Wellington, 1 well 
‘ make an example of youall!’ p. 40—42. 
To the Duke of Wellington he delivered Fouché’s proposals, 
and was present ata long conference between his Grace and the 
Deputies from Paris. The object of all the proposals made by 
the French was, to obtain a fulfilment of the solemn declara- 
tion of the Allies, that ‘they had no intention of forcing the 
‘ Bourbons, or any other Government, upon the French peo- 
‘ ple, having made war on Buonaparte only, and not on the 
‘nation.’ The Duke’s answer to the Deputies was, that ‘the 
‘ only thing left for the Chambers to do, was to proclaim Louis 
‘XVII Mr. Macirone afterwards urged to the Duke the 
justice of at least awaiting the result of the mission to the al- 
lied Sovereigns, before he undertook, by force, to place Louis 
XVIII. upon the throne. His answer, given in the presence 
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of several English officers of rank, four of whom our author 
names, was as follows—‘ I can give no other answer than that 
‘ which you know I have just givento the Deputies. Tell the 
‘Commission of Government, that they had better immediately 
‘proclaim the King. I cannot treat till then, nor upon any 
‘other condition. The King is here at hand; let them send 
‘their submission to him.’ M. Macirone returned to Paris, 
and found both Davoust and the troops in the utmost ferment, 
and threatening to defend the capital to the last extremity ;— 
their force was 100,000 men, 500 pieces of cannon, and 25,000 
cavalry. He represents Carnét, Quinette and Gremier, as re- 
solved upon resisting, but at first unable to believe that the Al- 
lies could so far depart from their declarations. Fouché and 
Caulincourt are described as playing into the hands of the 
Bourbons, Talleyrand, and the Allies. M. Macirone was de- 
spatched again with confidential propositions from Fouché to 
Lord Wellington; and received from the latter the following 
note, in his own hand, signed also by Sir C. Stuart and Pozzo 
di Borgo. 

‘ Je pense, que les alliés ayant declaré le gouvernement de Napoleon 
‘ une usurpation et non legitime, toute autorité qui émane de lui, doit 
* étre regardé comme nul et d’aucun pouvoir. Ainsi ce qui reste a faire 
* aux Chambres et a la Commission, est, de donner de suite leur démis- 
‘sion, et déclarer, qu’ils n’ont pris sur eux les responsabilités du gouverne- 
* ment que pour assurer la tranquillité publique, et l’integrité du royaume 
‘de S. M. Louis XVII’ p. 50. 

To this Talleyrand added the following memorandum. 

‘Le Roi accordera toute l’ancienne charte, y compris l’abolition de 
* la confiscation ; de plus, enon renouvellement de la loi de l'année derniére 
‘sur la liberté de la presse—\appelle immediate des colleges electeraux 
‘pour la formation d’une nouvelle chambre—l’unité du ministere—I’ini- 
‘ tiatif reciproque des loix, par message du coté du roi, et par proposition 
* de la part des chambres—!"hérédité de la Chambre des Pairs.’ Talley- 
rand added, ‘ vous pouvez DE NOTRE PaRT leur recommander la bonne foi 
‘ et la CONFIANCE LA PLUS ILLIMITEE.’ p. 51. 

And Lord Wellington desired him to write all their names 
under it; as also to add what follows. 

‘That I might be sent back to him immediately, with further instruc- 
‘tions and information. I was to desire Fouché to be very explicit and 
‘sincere, particularly with him, the Duke of Wellington; who, on 
‘his part, put the most implicit confidence in him (Fouché.) The 
‘ Duke wished to know whether Fouch¢ desired support or assistance of 
‘any kind, or in any manner; if he did, be should immediately have 
‘it.’ p, 62, 

We conceive that these documents remove all doubt as to the 
real history of this celebrated transaction; and prove beyond 
question, that Fouché and Caulincourt being in league with 
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Talleyrand and Lord Wellington, the latter were, by their 
means, enabled to prevent the capital from defending itself, and 
to impose, by force of arms,a dynasty upon France, before 
time had been allowed for appealing to the other Allies. 

The rest of M. Macirone’s work contains an account of 
what befel himself upon his return from Corsica, whither he 
had been sent by Prince Metternich and Sir C. Stuart, with 
the offer of an asylum to Murat. On his arrival at Marseilles, 
he was arrested by M. de Riviere, and grossly reviled by him, 
for having been an adherent of Murat, and having obtained 
for him the protection of Austria. He was then, though acting 
under the authority of passports and credentials exhibited to 
the Marquis, and admitted by him to be perfectly regular, 
thrown into a dungeon, and treated with the greatest harshness. 
In this state he was kept for about three weeks, and then senta 
prisoner to Paris, where, after strict examinations, according 
to the truly inquisitorial forms of the French proceedings, he 
was-finally set at liberty. 

During those examinations, he was interrogated as to the 
circumstances of Berthier’s decease ; and having mentioned, 
that he had heard of his having been put to death by orders, 
he was told, that there was a connexion supposed to have been 
traced between that event and the mysterious death of a great 
personage at Paris, in October or November, 1814. M. Me- 
nars, secretary of M. de Cazes, the Minister of Police, in or- 
der to obtain from him what he knew, said, that ‘ a great per- 
‘ sonage had died at Paris, under circumstances of the greatest 

mystery, privacy and suspicion. That his death, §c. had been 

witnessed, and, at that teme, hud been known only to two indi- 

viduals. We added, that the DEATH OF THIS PERSONAGE, AND 

THE MURDER OF BERTHIER WERE MOST PARTICULARLY CONNRCT- 
‘ED, AND THAT ONE WAS THE CONSEQUENCE OF THE OTHER. M. 
Macirone answered, that allhe knew of Berthier’s death was, 
the fact of its not having been accidental; but he adds, ina 
note, the following very extraordinary particulars, respecting 
the other death mentioned by M. Menars, having learnt them 
since hisexamination. We do not pretend to be in possession 
of the key of the mystery—and must add, that the story docs 
not strike us as being over and above credible. 

‘About the month of October or November, 1814, a reputable mid- 
wile was accosted in the streets of Paris, near the church of St. Sulpice, 
hy two strangers, who, it would seem, were acquainted with her pro- 
fession, as they invited her to accompany them to the house of a per- 
son who was in need of ler assistance. As the present case frequently 
occurs at Paris, and was by no means new to the midwife, she con- 
sented, without opposition, to be blindfolded, and in that state to be 
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conveyed in a coach with the two strangers. They conversed with her as 
the coach drove on, she knew not whither ; but the motion and the sound 
enabled her to perceive that it made frequent turnings, and that at length 
it rolled through a gateway, and into a spacious court, where it stopped at 
the foot of a staircase, under a vestibule. She was now led out of the 
coach, and alter having uncovered her eyes, the two strangers conducted 
her into a low room (entresa!) where she beheld extended upon a bed, and 
apparently at the point of dissolution, a man who gave no other signs of 
life than those of a short and difficult respiration, interrupted by faint, but 
frequent hiccups. His face was pale and bloated—his lips swoln and 
black—on a chair near the bed was thrown an embroidered coat or uni- 
form, decorated with.a star and with several rubans of different orders of 
knighthood. 

‘The two strangers who had introduced the midwife to this scene, 
now proceeded to desire that she would bleed the unhappy man who 
lay before her. She excused herself on the plea of being unskilful 
in the operation, and unprovided with a lancet. The men persisted 
in their injunctions, and produced a lancet. She was thus forced to 
comply ;—on which the dying man opened his eyes. At this mo- 
ment one of the assistants left the room for some necessary appliva- 
tion, and, before he returned, the other was led to do the like, to 
learn the cause of some noise which it appears alarmed him. It was then 
that the wretched victim, with difficulty, and in a feeble tone, pronounced 
the name of Bertier. He looked as though he would proceed :— 
Vain effort :—His black and tumid lips in silence quivered—his inflamed 
and glaring eyes rolled in horrid anguish—then closed for ever. 

‘ The poisoned man had no sooner expired, than the midwife, in com- 
pliance with the orders of the strangers, sewed up the body in a sheet ; 
which, after having accomplished, and being again blindfolded, she was 
conveyed from this mysterious and horrid scene, in the same manner as 
sbe had been brought thither. 

‘ These particulars of this mysterious death, which is undoubtedly the 
same to which M. Menars alludes, formed the subject of a solemn de- 
position upon oath, made before the minister of police, by the midwife 
who had been so strangely employed. I must add, that this account of 
hers is implicitly believed by those who are the most competent judges of 
her character and credibility ; and who, besides, being acquainted with 
much more of the matter than I have related, see the connexion which this 
dismal paragraph holds with the rest ofthe story. For my part, I do not 
think myself warranted, at the present moment, in saying any thing further. 
My readers must be aware, that to dwell on a subject from which such se- 
rious allegation might be deduced, would be highly inconsistent both with 
prudence and with justice.” p. !46—148. 
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BECAUSE we are friends of Reform, we lament the course 
lately pursued by Reformers. We can neither agree with 
them in their plans of Reform, nor applaud the measures they 
have taken for the attainment oftheir object. They have held 
up the defective state of our representation as the origin of 
every calamity under which we suffer, and recommended Par- 
liamentary Reform as a certain and infallible cure for every 
grievance that can affect us. They have stated, that Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage are the ancient and un- 
doubted rights of the people, and have urged their countrymen 
to demand the restitution of these rights, as their just and law- 
fulinheritance. Whilethey have estranged public men from their 
cause, by unmerited contumely and abuse, they have procured, 
with indefatigable industry, innumerable petitions for Reform, 
from the poorest and most distressed portions of the community; 
and have vainly imagined, that these petitions, when laid before 
Parliament, would induce the Legislature to comply with their 
demands. The effect has been such, as one of the wisest and 
most temperate of their friends foretold them at the commence- 
ment of these proceedings, ‘I do not doubt,’ said Mr. Wyvill, 
to Major Cartwright, in 1812, ‘the success of your endeavours to 
‘obtain signatures to the new petition for reform. But when 
‘you shall have added to your London democracy, a majority 
‘of the peasantry, especially in the disturbed counties, my ap- 
‘prehensions of mischief, calamity and ruin, will only be in- 
‘creased by your success; because I apprehend the upper classes 
’ ¢of the community will be more than everintimidated and uni- 
‘ted with the Crown.’ Never was warning more thoroughly ne- 
elected. Never was prophecy more exactly fulfilled. The re- 
formers proceededin their career; and, till the moment of failure, 
seemed confident of success. But the meetings they called ; 
the speeches they made ; the publications they put forth; the 
petitions they collected ; produced in their opponents, not a dis- 
position to yield, but a determination to resist ; excited in the 
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country, not a conviction of the necessity of reform, but a dis- 
trust of the designs of reformers; and procured for the people, 
not an extension of their rights, but a suspension and abridg- 
ment of their liberties. 

It isnot, however, our intention, in the present article, 
to animadvert on the proceedings of the Reformers, or to 
point out the errors of conduct into which they have fal- 
len, but to detect and expose mistakes of a different kind, by 
which they appear to us to have made a deep and dangerous 
impression on their countrymen. We allude to the assertions 
so frequently repeated in their writings, that Annual Parlia- 
ments and Universal Suffrage are undoubted rights of the 
people of England, of which they have been unlawfully de- 
prived by their government. Respect for right is a principle 
so deeply rooted in the minds of Englishmen, that many, we 
are persuaded, have become partisansof annual Parliaments 
and universal suffrage, for no other reason, than a conscientious 
and disinterested belief, that these are the constitutional rights 
of their countrymen ; and, as such, that they are entitled to 
claim and to demand them. We are of a different opinion ; 
and considering the question to be one of some interest as well 
as curiosity at the present moment, we mean to discuss it with 
the Reformers, at some length perhaps, but without asperity. 
We shall begin with annual Parliaments. 

There are laws for holding Parliaments every year, as earlyas 
the reign of Edward II. That unhappy Prince, having lost the 
confidence of his subjects by his levity and infatuated attach- 
ment to Gaveston, was compelled, in the third year of his reign, 
to empower certain Lords and Prelates to make ordinances for 
the regulation of his household and kingdom, which were after- 
wards approved of and confirmed in Parliament. Among these 
ordinances is the following—‘ Forasmuch as many persons are 
‘delayed in the King’s court of their demands, because that the 
‘party allegeth, that the demandants ought not to be answer- 
‘ed without the King, and also many people be aggrieved by 
‘the King’s ministers against right, in respect of which griev- 
‘ ances no one can recover without acommon Parliament: We 
‘do ordain, that the King shall hold a Parliament once in the 
‘year, or twice, if need be, and that in a.convenient place: 
‘And that in the same Parliament, the pleas, which are in the 
‘aforesaid form delayed, and the pleas whereon the Justices 
‘are of divers opinions, shall be recorded and determined: 
‘And, in like manner, the bills shall be finished which are de- 
‘livered in Parliament, in such sort as law and reason de- 
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‘mand.’* The ordinances made on this occasion continued 
in force for near ten years, when Edward, having got the 
better of his opponents, had them repealed in Parliament, as 
derogatory from his royal dignity and prerogative. Five years 
afterwards, he was deposed; his son Edward raised to the 
throne; and the administration affairs vested in Mortimer 
and his adherents. On the fall of Mortimer, Edward IL], 
desirous to conciliate the affection of his subjects, gave his con- 
sent to the revival of the law for annual Parliaments, which 
was enacted inthe following words; ‘Item, it is accorded, 
‘that a Parliament shall be holden every year once, and 
‘ more often if need be.’+ 

From this time Parliaments or councils were held once 
or twice a year, or oftener, till the 23d of the same reign, 
when, in consequence of the great plague, which laid waste 
all the known parts of the globe about the middle of that 
century, there was an intermission of these assemblies for 
two years. Thisirregularity, followed by others, led to the 
statute of 36 Edward III, which enacts, that ‘for mainte- 
‘nance of the said articles and statutes, and redress of divers 
‘ mischiefs and grievances that daily happen, a Parliament shall 
‘be holden every year, as another time was ordained by sta- 
‘tute.’ From the passing of this act to the end of the reign 
of Edward III, Parliaments continued to be held, in gene- 
ral, once, and sometimes twice, in every year. But so an- 
xious were the Commons to prevent this salutary law from fall- 
ing into neglect, that,in their general reform of the common- 
wealth, in the 50th of Edward III, they petitioned, ‘that the 
‘King would be pleased to establish, by statute in this pre- 
‘sent Parliament, that every year a Parliament should be held, 
‘to make corrections in the kingdom, of errors and frauds, 
‘if such should there be found:’ To which the King replied, 
‘that with respect to Parliament every year, there were sta- 
‘tutes and ordinances made, which should be duly kept and 
* observed.’§ 

On the accession of Richard II, the Commons renewed 
their petition for Parliaments every year, alleging the same 
grievances, and praying for the same enactments that are con 
tained in the ordinance of Edward II; to which the King re- 
plied, ‘that as to holding a Parliament every year,'the statutes 
‘made on that point should be kept and observed.’|| And in 
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the following year, the Chancellor stated, in his opening speech 
to the Parliament, ‘that a law having been made to hold a Par- 
‘jiamentevery year, the King, who was desirous to execute all 
‘the ordinances made in his Parliament, had caused this Par- 
‘ Jiament to be summoned.’* 

During the reigns of Richard IT, and of thetwo first princes 
of the house of Lancaster, and for the first half of the reign 
of Henry VI, Parliaments were, in general, held once a year, 
or oftener. There were sometimes, though rarely, intermis- 
sions of these assemblies for a whole year: but, in no instance, 
was there an interruption of Parliament fortwo yearscomplete. 
The Jatter part of the reign of Henry VI. wasas injurious 
to the liberties, as it was fatal to the repose of his subjects. In 
the corifusion of that unhappy period, amidst the struggles of 
favourites, and the contentions of rival families for the throne, 
the meetings of Parliament, for the first time, were interrupt- 
ed for a course of years; and when the legitimate race pre- 
vailed, this abuse and disregard of the ancient laws and con- 
stitution of the kingdom, as was natural, increased. In the 
short reign of Edward IV, there was one interval of four years, 
one of three years, and one of two years; during which, no 
Parliaments were held. ‘The Tudors and Stuarts, who next 
succeeded, were neither of them friendly to parliamentary gor 
vernment. Stimulated by the example of the sovereigns on the 
continent, whose successful usurpations of popular rights ex- 
cited their emulation, and seemed to reproach their tardiness, 
these princes were desirous to emancipate themselves from the 
control of their subjects, and to convert the mixed aid limited 
government of England into an absolute and arbitrary monar- 
chy. The vigour of character that distinguished the Tudors, 
and the peculiar cireumstances of the times in which they lived, 
raised the princes of that family to a pitch of authority which 
no kings of England, before or since, have ever attained. The 
minority of Edward VI, the sanguinary reign of Mary, and the 
disputed title of Elizabeth, saved us from despotism. The in- 
fatuated race that followed, were inflated with higher notions 
of prerogative, and inspired with greater aversion to Parlia- 
mentary government, than even the Tudors. In the reign of 
Charles I, there was a settled design to lay aside Parliaments 
for ever, andan actual interruption ofthese assemblies for twelve 
years,—a longer course of arbitrary government than had been 
seen in England since the passing of the Great Charter. If we 
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rescued our Constitution from this perilous state, we Owe our 
success entirely to the spiritof religion. The Reformation had 
deluged us with false notions of prerogative ; but it gave birth 
to the Puritans, whose zeal and constancy saved usfrom destrue- 
tion. The fanaticism of half a century was the price we paid 
for the recovery of our liberties. But the fate of Charles was 
unable to correct the errors, or amend the character of his fa- 
mily. Their vain pretensions to arbitrary authority, their in- 
cessant struggles against the civil and religious rights of their 
gubjects, ended only with their expulsion from the throne. To 
get rid of our legitimate race of kings, was found the only re- 
medy to preserve our Laws and Constitution. Since that me- 
morable event, which placed our government on its present 
footing, no year has passed without a session of Parliament; 
and, from the dependence of the Crown for supplies on the 
annual votes of the Commons, it seems impossible that the laws 
for Annual Parliaments should in future ever be evaded. 

But our parliamentary reformers are not content with this 
interpretation of the laws for Annual Parliaments. They main- 
tain, that when their forefathers provided there should be Par- 
liaments held every year, they nieant to say there should be a 
new Parliament chosen every year. Our ancestors ‘would no 
‘more have dreamed of a siale or old Parliament than of an 
‘old moon cut into stars.’—‘ Parliaments were fresh and fresh 
‘in those times; and antiquity knew no other.’—‘ So many 
‘Parliaments, so many elections.’*—* Prorogations, or long 
*‘adjournments, were then unknown.’}—* When the business 
«of each Session was finished, the Parliament was at an end.’ 
*—By what authority could a representative in one Parliament 
‘take his seat in the next Annual Parliament, without re-elec- 
‘tion ?”’—‘ If it could be shown that there ever was a Parlia- 
‘ment in those times that was not a new Parliament,’ the op- 
posite opinion ‘might be justified;’ but records show, ‘ that 
‘in the reigns of Edward III, and Richard IT, writs were is- 
«sued to the Sheriffs for new elections almost every year; and 
‘sometimes two, three, or four times in the same year.’f 
‘When in those days’ (2. e. time of Edward III.) ¢ Parlia- 
‘ments were convened twice or thrice, or even four times, 
‘within the year, it was invariably by a new writ ;—a new 
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‘speaker was invariably chosen.’**—‘ The two Houses knew, 
‘and the King (Richard II.) also knew, that every Parliament 
‘ that was called was newly chosen: their only business was, to 
* insist on an Annual Parliament, as the new election followed 
‘of course.’t Such are the statements we are called upon 
to dispute ; such the assertions we must controvert as false ; 
or, admitting them to be partly true, show them to be incon- 
clusive. 

This view of the laws concerning Annual Parliaments, ap- 
pears to have originated with the celebrated Lord Shaftsbury, 
leader of the Cabal, and chief promoter of the Exclusion Bill. 
That versatile politician having formed a temporary coalition 
with the Duke of York and the Popish faction, attempted, in 
1675, to carry a motion in the House of Lords, for an address 
to the King to dissolve his Parliament. The motion was lost 
by a majority of two; and, against this decision, Lord Shafts- 
bury and other Peers entered their protest, in which, among 
other reasons, they state, ‘ that according to the ancient laws 
‘and statutes of this realm, there should be frequent and new 
‘ Parliaments ; and that the practice of several hundred years 
‘hath been accordingly.’ In an account of the debate on this 
motion, written by Lord Shaftsbury himself, after reciting the 
law of Edward III, ‘that Parliaments should be held once 
* every year, or more often,’ it is said, ‘ How this law is to be 
* understood, whether of anew Parliament every year, or call- 
‘ing the old, is most manifest by the practice, not only of all 
‘the ages before, but of some hundreds of years since that 
‘law; prorogations and long adjournments being a thing un- 
‘ heard of until late years.’—*‘ Parliaments began, in the time 
‘of Henry VIIT, to be longer than they ought, that Prince 
‘knowing that long Parliaments were fitted to make great 
‘changes. By the old law, the representatives of counties, 
* cities and boroughs, were to be new chosen once a year, if 
‘not oftener.’{ It is singular, that, after maintaining this 
argument in 1675, there should be no trace of it in the debate 
raised two years afterwards by the same Lords, on the ques- 
tion, whether a prorogation of Parliament for fifteen months 
was not, in construction of law, a dissolution. The speech of 
Lord Shaftsbury on that occasion, is not preserved ; but the 
Duke of Buckingham, who concurred with him in all these 
measures, expressly admits, that the law of Edward III. does 
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not take away the King’s power of proroguing Parliaments ;. 
and only contends, that it limits a prorogation to be within a 
year.* 

This opinion, thrown out by Lord Shaftsbury, was taken up 
by various writers after the Revolution. In a pamphlet ascrib- 
ed to Lord Warrington, ‘annually chosen Parliaments are 
‘ said to be the ancient and legal course,’ which the author ex- 
pected to have seen restored by King William ;f and Mr. Sa- 
muel Johnson, who had been chaplain to Lord Russell, wrote 
a pamphlet on the same side of the question, called, ‘ Parlia- 
‘ment at a certainty, which some one has thought it worth 
his while lately to reprint. Mr- Johnson is said to have been a 
learned man; but he appears, from his pamphlet, to have beer 
moderately skilled in the history of our laws and constitution. 
From a careless perusal of one ofthe spurious laws of Edward 
the Contessor, he contends, that, in the Saxon times, there 
was a Folkmote, or assembly of the whole nation, convened once 
2 year, to deliberate on the general concerns of the kingdom; 
and, from a casual expression in a letter of Edward I. to the 
Pope, he hastily infers, that a Parliament de more was held at 
Easter, in the reign of that monarch ; though it is certain, that 
the Parliament of which he speaks, was held, not de more, but 
after prorogation.}{ 

The authority of Mr. Johnson is, therefore, of small weight 
ina question of this nature ; but the opinion which he espous- 
ed, appears to have made an impression on the public. In the 
protest of Lord Nottingham and other Lords, against the Sep- 
tennial act, it is alleged, ‘ that frequent and new Parliaments 
‘are required by the fundamental constitution of the king- 
‘dom ;’ and, in the debate on that bill, the speakers in oppo- 
sition appear to have taken the same view of the laws for Am 
nuai Parliaments, that had been suggested by Lord Shaftsbury. 
‘The same topics were employed in the debate for the repeal of 
the Septennial act in 1734, and on the motion for annual Par- 
liaments in 1745. The laws of Edward III, it was argued, 
were intend«:| to secure annual elections of the House of Com- 
mons; and tie method of prorogation, they said, was an in- 
vention of ‘awyers, in the time of Richard II. to defeat the 
operation of these laws. In 1771, Mr. Alderman Sawbridge 
commenced his course of annual motions for shortening the du- 
ration of Parliaments, in which he maintained the same doc- 
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trine, now become the universal creed of Parliamentary refor- 
mers; and Blackstone having expressed his dissent from it, Mr. 
Granville Sharp, in reply to him, published a laboured argu- 
ment to prove, that the laws of Edward III. obliged the King 
to callanew Parliament every year. Baron Maseres has lately 
declared himself a convert to Mr. Sharp’s opinion; and the 
authors of the pamphlets before us, in favour of Reform, have 
adopted the same conclusion. 

But, with all deference to these later authorities, we are of 
opinion, with those who preceded Lord Shaftsbury, that the 
ancient!laws for annual Parliaments were intended, not to limit 
the continuance or duration of Parliament, nor to provide for 
anew election of the Commons whenever Parliament was as- 
sembled, but to obtain and secure annual sessions of Parlia- 
ment, fdr the despatch of business and redress of grievances. 
This we think evident from the words of these acts, which are 
quite clear and explicit. They enact, not that a Parliament 
should be elected every year, but that a Parliament should be 
held every year, that is, that a Parliament should meet, sit and 
do business, or, in other words, have a session. In the second 
place, the preambles of these acts state, that the purposes for 
which Parliaments are to be held once a year, are to prevent 
delays in the administration of justice, to watch over the due 
observance of statutes, and to redress grievances for which no 
remedy can be obtained except in Parliament. To accomplish 
these purposes, it was necessary that Parliament should meet 
annually and hold a session; but it was not necessary that for 
every session a new House of Commons should be elected. In 
the third place, it is not true that prorogations were unknown 
inthe time of Edward III. ‘They were known before his reign, 
are to be found during his reign, and have existed in every 
reign since his time. For near 400 years they were endured 
without observation or complaint. No House of Commons, 
however jealous of the Crown,ever represented the continuance 
of Parliament by prorogation as a grievance, or remonstrated 
against it as a violationof law: Whena prorogation took place, 
it passed without comment, as a matter of course, arising from 
the known and acknowledged prerogative of the Crown; and 
even the Parliament, that passed the first ordinance for annual 
Parliaments, suffered itself to be continued to another session, 
not considering this prorogation at all inconsistent with the law 
it had enacted. ‘That it was most proper and necessary to limit 
this prerogative of the Crown, we are most ready to admit. 
What we contend for is, that this dangerous prerogative was. 
not timited by the statutes of Edward III. ; that after these 
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statutes were passed, the Crown might still, at its discretion; 
lawfully continue the same Parliament by prorogation, as long 
as so advised by its responsible ministers ; that a demise of the 
Crown was in those times the only necessary term to the dura- 
tion of Parliament; that the first statute, which limited in any 
way the duration of Parliament, was the triennial act, as it is 
called, of the long Parliament ; and thatthe first statute which 
limited the duration of Parliament to a fixed term of years, war 
the triennial act of King William. This we believe to be the 
true history of our Constitution, as far as relates to the duration 
of Pariiament; and yet, such is the inconsistency of modern re- 
formers, that, in all their comments on our past history, King 
William and the Long Parliament are the main objects of their 
eensure and malediction.—But to return to the history of pro- 
rogations. 

Prorogations before the meeting of Parliament, are coeval 
with the most ancient memorials of that assembly ; and proroga- 
tions from one session to another, occur as early as the reign of 
Edward I, who may, perhaps, be justly considered as the found- 
er of Parliament in its present form. The mode of prorogation, 
and the terms used to express it, have varied at different times; 
but the substantial fact to be considered, is, whether the same 
House of Commons was continued from one session to another 
without re-election. In the 28th of Edward I, a Parliament met 
at London on the second Sunday of Lent, and sat to the 20th 
of March, when the Commons had license to depart, and receiv- 
ed the usual writs for their wages. On the 26th of the follow- 
ing September, writs were issued to the Sheriffs, directing them 
to send the knights, citizens and burgesses of the dast Parlia- 
ment, to a Parliament to be held at Lincoln on the 21st of Ja- 
nuary ; and, in case any of the said knights, citizens or burgesses 
were dead orinfirm, to cause others to be elected in their place. 
The Parliament, thus constituted, met at Lincoln on the 2Ist, 
and sat to the 3¢th of January, when it was dissolved. In this 
instance the same House of Commons sat for two sessions of 
Parliament without re-election, and continued in existence for 
near a year.* 

In the 33d of Edward T, a Parliament met at Westmin- 
ster on the 24th of February. The session ended on the 21st 
of March, when the knights, citizens and burgesses had li- 
eense to go home, issint quil reveignent prestement et sanz delai 
quele houre quil soient autre foiz remandez. It does not appear 
from any evidence we have seen. that this Parliament was again 
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assembled ; but it is clear from the words of the license, that it 
was not dissolved at the end of the session ; and that the mem- 
bers, if summoned again, were bound to attend without a new 
election.* 

The Parliament ofthe 5th of Edward II, which confirmed 
the ordinance for annual Parliaments, met at London on the 
Sunday after the festival of St. Laurence, and sat sixty days, 
after which the members had leave to depart, and obtained the 
usual writs for levying their wages: But on the same day writs 
were issued to the Sheriffs, directing them to send the same 
knights, citizens and burgesses, who have served in this pre- 
sent Parliament, or other fit persons, in case they cannot attend, 
to be at Westminster on the 2d of November, ad ] DEM par- 
liamentum quod ibidem duximus CONTINUANDUM.+ The 
Parliament thus continued or prorogued, (for the words pro- 
rogandum and continuandum were at that time used synonymous- 
lyt), met on the 2d of November, and sat to the 18th of De- 
cember, when it was dissolved.§ It appears, therefore, that 
the same Parliament, which passed the first law for annual Par- 
liaments, was itself continued by prorogation, and had two ses- 
sions.— This fact alone appears to us decisive of the question. 
The framers of the ordinance for annual Parliaments must 
have understood the meaning and purport of their own act. 
If it had been their intention to prevent a House of Com- 
mons, which had once sat and been dismissed, from assem- 
bling again and doing business, without a fresh election, is it 
conceivable, that, in defiance of their own law, within a few 
weeks after its promulgation, they would have consentedto meet 
again, and hold a second session? But if it was not their in- 
tention to prevent the same House of Commons from being re- 
assembled without a fresh election, after it had sat for one ses- 
sion and been dismissed, then it is clear, that the ordinance 
for holding a Parliament once every year, or oftener if need 
he, did not necessarily imply that there should be annual elec- 
tions of the Commons. 

In the 2d of Edward III, a Parliament met at Salisbury on 
the 15th, and sat to the 31st of October, when it was adjourn- 
ed or continued by the King and Council to Westminster, 
where it met on the 10th of February following; sat to the 
22d, and was then dissolved.|| It is unnecessary to remind 
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our readers, conversant in the language and forms of Parlia- 
ment, that an adjournment by the King is a prorogation. 

Inthe 6th of Edward III, within two years after the revival 
ofthe law for annual Parliaments, a Parliament met at York 
on the 6th, and sat to the 11th of December. It was then 
prorogued or continued by the King to the 2Ist of January, 
when it met a second time; sat to the 26th, and was then dis. 
solved. * 

In the 45th of Edward ITI, a Parliament met at Westmin- 
ster on the 22d of February, and sat to the 29th of Mareb, 
and was then dismissed. On the 27th of April following, writs 
were issued to the Sheriffs, directing them to send to the King 
and Council at Winchester, on the utas of Trinity, from eve- 
ry county, city and borough, one only of the knights, citi- 
zens and burgesses, who had served in the fast Parliament 
wt laboribus parcatur et expensts,in order to correct a mistake 
which they had made in their grant of a supply. This assem- 
bly met on the 18th, and sat to the 27th of June ; and, be 
sides rectifying their former mistake, they despatched a variety 
of other business.t 

In the 5th of Richard II, a Parliament met at Westmim 
ster on the 4th of November, and sat to the 13th of Decem- 
ber, when it was adjourned to the 24th of January by the King, 
with consent of the Prelates, Lords and Commons; the King 
willing and commanding, that all pleas, causes, and other mat- 
ters before Parliament at the time of its adjournment, and not 
yet brought to a conclusion, should remain as they were, in 
the same condition till the day of meeting. On the 24th of 
January, this Parliament met again, and sat to the 23d of 
February, when it was dissolved. Though this is termed an 
adjournment in the Rolls of Parliament, it was clearly a proro- 
gation ; because it was done by the King, and because a spe- 
cial order was necessary to prevent the matters before Parlia- 
ment from being terminated by its rising.t 

The Parliament that met in the 11th of Richard II. was, in 
like manner, continued by the King, with consent of the States, 
from the 20th of March to the 11th of April, when it again as- 
sembled, and sat to the 4th of June.§ 

The last Parliament in which Richard II. presided, met at 
Westminster on the 17th of September, and sat to the 27th. It 
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was then continued and prorogued by the King, of his sole au- 
thority, to the 27th of January following; and the place of 
meeting transferred to Shrewsbury, where it assembled on the 
day appointed, and had a second session.* 

In one of the debates for shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ment, it is asserted, that the method of continuing Parliaments 
by prorogation was invented by Richard LI, in order to elude 
the laws for annual Parliaments. That this assertionis utterly 
unfounded, appears from the examples we haVe given ofthe con- 
tinuance of Parliaments by prorogation under the three first-Kd- 
wards: and, that the mehod of prorogation was not considered 
at that time asa violation or evasion of these laws, may be in- 
ferred from the silence observed on that head, in the articles of 
charge exhibited against Richard at the time of his deposition. 
In these articles, he is accused of subverting the constitution of 
Parliament, of falsifying its records, of overawing its delibera- 
tions, and of interfering in its elections ; but not a word is said 
of his continuing his last Pariiament by prorogation, which was 
done entirely by his own authority ; nor is he even censured for 
transferring the place of itsmeeting from Westminster to Shrews- 
bury. From the silence of his enemies on this topic, we may 
safely conclude, that the continuance of Parliament by proroga- 
tion was not considered at that time as contrary to law, or in- 
consistent with what werethen understood to be the principles 
of the Constitution. 

Under the House of Lancaster, the method of continuing 
Parliaments by prorogation became gradually more frequent, 
and approached nearer to the practice of modern times. Inthe 
7th of Henry IV, the same Parliament was continued for three 
sessions. In the 3d of Henry V, the same Parliament sat for 
two sessions. In the reign of Henry VI, Parliaments, con- 
tinued by prorogation for two sessions, occur very often; and 
in the 23d and 31st years of his reign, the same Parliaments sat 
for three sessions, and continued in existence for more than a 
year. In the 3d of Edward IV, a Parliament was convoked, 
which had three sessions, and sat for near two years; and in 
the 12th of the same Prince, a Parliament was summoned, 
which sat for seven sesstons, and was continued by various pro- 
rogations for near three years. In the 4th of Henry VII, a 
Parliament met, which continued in existence for near fourteen 
months, and had three distinct sessions; in every one of which, 
acts were passed, that are entered in the statute book. It is 
worth remarking, that though the dates of these statutes are 
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carefully noted in the Rolls of Parliament,* there is no distinc. 
tion made in the statute roll between the different sessions, all 
the acts of this Pariiament being there dated on the 13th of 
January, 4th Henry VII, the day when the Parliament first 
assembled. We mention this circumstance, to show what little 
weight is due to an argument, used by the author of the pamph- 
let called ‘Common Consent,’t founded on the general title or 
preamble of the statutes of Henry VIII, compared with those 
of Edward III. It would-be strange indeed, if the carelessness 
of the compilers of the statute roll, was to be admitted as area- 
son for doubting the existence of prorogations, which are attest- 
ed by writs, and commemorated in the Rolls of Parliament. The 
same author mentions with scorn the position, ‘that every seve- 
© ral session of Parliament is in law a several Parliament ;’ and 
is only induced to answer it from respect and deference to the 
authority of Whitlocke. And yet, this is a doctrine laid down 
by Lord Coke, and justified by some of the most ancient Rolls 
of Parliament extant. When the Parliament held in the 6th of 
Edward III. was prorogued from the 11th of December to the 
21st of January, the Rolls remark, Et issint se finist le Parlement ; 
and then go on to mention, that the petitions which had not 
been answered, were ordered to be received au prechien Par- 
lement, that is, by the same Parliament, when it met after pro- 
rogation. || 

It is true, that, in the early periods of our history, Parlia- 
ments were usually of short duration, and were, in general, dis- 
solved at the end of their first session. But this arose from re- 
gard to the wishes and convenience of members, and not from 
the obligations or injunctions of law. The occasional exercise 
of the right of prorogation, without challenge or complaint, is 
proof of its existence and legality; and the absence of any 
words to limit or restrict it, in the statutes for annual Parlia- 
ments, shows it was the intention of the Legislature, in these 
acts, not to interfere with this prerogative, but to leave it, as 
formerly, to be used and exerted at the discretion of the Crown. 
We must therefore look, not to the operation of laws which did 
not exist, but to the situation of the country and to the circum- 
stances of the times, for an explanation, both of the short Par- 
jiaments of Edward ITI, and of the long Parliaments that came 
afterwards. But itis well known that, in early times, the House 
of Commons had little power or consideration, when compared 
with the Lords. A seat in the House of Commons was consi- 
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dered as a burden which no man was willing to undertake, 
and every one was desirous as quickly as possible to shift from 
himself, and transfer to his neighbour. When a member was 
elected, he was bound to find manucaptors or sureties, to an- 
swer for his repairing to Parliament, and attending there punc- 
tually during the continuance of its sittings. There is one in- 
stance related by Prynne,* ofa knight of the shire whodid not 
find sureties ; on which the sheriff distrained his cattle (eight 
oxen and four farm horses), to compel him to the discharge of 
his duty. There is an account also of a burgess of Lincoln, 
elected by the Mayor and Commonalty to represent them in 
Parliament, who could not by any means be persuaded to at- 
tend, or, as they express it, ne se deggne venir pur rien que nous 
savoms faire, in consequence of which they were compelled to 
choose another person in his place.t Men, who were thus un- 
willing to perform their Parliamentary service, claimed and re- 
ceived from their constituents a compensation for their trouble 
and expense. Wages were not only due to the members, but 
were strictly levied for their use. In the reigns of Edward ITT, 
Richard II, and many subsequent princes, frequent disputes 
arose about the payment of wages; and laws were made to re- 
gulate the collection of them, and to correct the oppressions and 
extortions to which they gave rise. Boroughs were discharged 
from sending members to Parliament, on account of their in- 
ability to pay the wages of their members ; and estates were se- 
cured in perpetuity for the benefit of communities, in order to 
relieve them in future from this burden.{ —_As the country in- 
creased in wealth, and the House of Commons rose in credit 
and importance, the custom of receiving wages fell into disuse, 
though the right to demand them still continued. It seems to 
have been a practice with men of rank and fortune desirous to 
have a seat in Parliament, to make a bargain with the burgess- 
es of some small borough, not to exact wages from them, if 
returned to represent them in the House of Commons. In a 
debate on releasing wages due to members in the long Parlia- 
ment of Charles Il, Mr. Boscawen remarked, that ‘it was ge- 
‘nerally promised, at elections in boroughs, to serve freely; 
‘and why an act should not be made to confirm those promi- 
‘ses, he did not see. He thought it worth the consideration 
‘ of the House to put the boroughs out of fear. For hereafter 
‘they would choose their own burgesses, blue aprons,—and gen- 

* Parliamentary Briefs, Part 2. 51. 

| Brady on Boroughs, 8vo. p. 154. 
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‘tlemen no more.’ On the same occasion, another member 
observed, that for ‘80 or 100 years wages had been scarce 
‘ received.’* 

When a seat in the House of Commons became an object of 
ambition, dissolutions were less frequent ; because, on the one 
hand, members were not unwilling to prolong their service, 
and, on the other hand, it was often inconvenient for the 
Crown to incur the hazard of a general election. When the 
country was divided into parties nearly equal in strength, the 
result of a general election was always uncertain ; and therefore 
when the Crown had obtained a Parliament favourable to its 
views, a dissolution was carefully avoided or postponed, till 
some favourable conjuncture arrived, or till some change of 
system in the government rendered it necessary. It was for 
this reason that the duration of Parliaments was gradually pro- 
longed during the contests between the rival families of York 
and Lancaster; and, for the same reason, long Parliaments 
became still more common during the struggles for the Reforn- 
ation. The House of Commons that abolished the Papal pow- 
er under Henry VIII, was continued for near six years ; and 
the Parliament of Edward VI, that established the Reforma- 
tion, lasted near five years. Queen Mary, on the contrary, 
had five Parliaments during her short reign; one proof among 
many, that the prevailing interests were at that time on the side 
of Popery. ‘The fourth Parliament of Elizabeth, and the first 
of James, were of longer duration than any Parliaments that 
had been then known in England. 

The'prerogative of continuing Parliament from one session to 
another had now been carried to an extent, which might justly 
be deemed an abuse that required correction. The only step 
that remained was to continue the same Parliament, as in Ire- 
land, till a demise; and this measure Charles I. would proba- 
bly have adopted, if he had ever obtained a Parliament to his 
mind. But, liable as this practice was to objection, no com- 
plaint was made of it as illegal, in any of the Parliaments call- 
ed by James, in the latter part of his reign, or in the Parlia- 
ments called by his son, though composed of men profoundly 
versed in the laws and constitution of their country, and ani- 
mated with the deepest indignation against the Court. In the 
Parliament called in the 17th of James, after an intermission of 
these assemblies for six years, when a long adjournment was 
proposed by the King, so farfrom considering this to be illegal, 
Sir Edward Coke was himself employed in drawing up a reso- 
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lution respecting the privileges of the members during the ad- 
journment; and when the same parliament was again to be ad- 
journed, the House of Commons addressed the King ‘ not to 
* prorogue them, but to consider what time would be fittest for 
‘ their departure and reaccess, to perfect those beginnings which 
‘ were then in preparation.’* When the short Parliament met 
in 1640, one of the grievances of which they complained, was 
‘the not holding of Parliaments every year ;’ but not a word 
was said of the continuance of the same Parliament by prorog 
tion.t One of the first acts of the long Parliament, that met 
towards the close of the same year, was to enact, that th< 3 
and statutes for annual Parliaments, should ‘ from henceiv:'h 
‘be duly kept and observed;’ but, so far from supposing that 
these statutes limited the duration of Parliament, or took from 
the Crown its power of continuing Parliament by prorogation, 
they acknowledged and recognised the existence of that prero- 
gative, by enacting, that in case a Parliament should be ‘ pro- 
‘ rogued or adjourned, or continued by prorogation or adjourn- 
‘ment, until the 10th of September, which shall be in the 
‘third year next after the last day of the last meeting and sit- 
‘ ting in Parliament, every such Parliament so prorogued or 
‘ adjourned, or so continued by prorogation, ar adjournment, 
‘shall, from the said 10th day of September,’ (and not before) 
‘be thenceforth clearly and absolutely dissolved.’t 

The author of the pamphlet called ‘ Common Consent,’ ob- 
serves, that ‘ this was the first legislative countenance given to 
‘ the abuse of prorogation ;’? by which he probably means, that 
this is the first statute, which alludes, in its enactments, to pro- 
rogations' from one session to another. But he cannot be igno- 
rant, that prorogations are recorded in the Rolls of Parliament 
from the earliest memoranda.of its proceedings:§ And, after 
the argument he had attempted to found on the general titles of 
statutes, before the 22d of Henry VIII., he ought not to have 
forgotten, that Parliaments, held after prorogation, are mention- 
ed in the statute book, as early at least as the reign of that mo- 
narch. He might have found them, indeed, at a much earlier 
period; in the times of Richard II, Henry VI, and Edward 
[V.|| It would have been more candid, if he had remarked 
on the present occasion, that this is the first statute which ap- 
points any termination by law to the duration of Parliament.— 

* Hatsell’s Precedents, ii. 276. t Ib. 

t Scobell’s Acts, p. 2 

§ Rolls, i. 159.—ii. 67. 
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Till then, there was no limit to the continuance of a Parliament, 


except a dissolution or a demise of the Crown. Parliaments 
were called into existence by the King’s writ, and continued in 
existence till dissolved by his authority, or till the operation of 
the writ had expired by his death. ‘The long Parliament of 
1640, so strangely abused by men professing an attachment to 
liberty, instead of enlarging or adding to the power of proro- 
gation, secured the subject from one abuse of that prerogative, 
by enacting, that in case a Parliament was kept in existence by 
prorogation, but not suffered to meet and sit, that Parliament 
should be held, after a certain time, to be dissolved, and ano- 
ther Parliament convened, without the King’s writ, over which 
the Crown should have no powerof prorogation or dissolution, 
for the first fifty days after it was assembled. 

The same author makes another observation on this celebra- 
ted statute. It establishes, he tells us, ‘ a distinction between 
‘ Parliaments held by writ, and by prorogation, as he con- 
* ceives the old laws would have done, if different Sessions of 
‘the same Parliament had then been in use.’ He mistakes 
the matter. There is no such distinction in the act. Its pro- 
visions apply to every Parliament thattby law could exist; first, 
to the Parliament-then assembled ; secondly, to Parliaments 
summoned afterwards, in the usual manner, by writ; and, in 
the third place, to Parliaments that might be convened by the 
operation of this act ; and, in case any of those Parliaments 
should be prorogued or adjourned to the 10th of September, 
in the third year next after the last day of the last sitting and 
meeting in Parliament, such Parliament is declared to be ‘clear- 
‘ly and absolutely dissolved.’ 

The authority of Prynne has been adduced, in support of 
the modern doctrine, that anciently there were none but Ses- 
sional Parliaments. The following is the passage in Prynne,* 
which has been mutilated and perverted for this purpose. ‘ The 
‘elections and returns of knights, citizens, burgesses, and ba- 
‘rons of ports, and their sitting and voting in the Commons’ 
‘House, do neither create them knights, citizens, burgesses, 
* barons of ports, nor members of the Commons’ House, dur- 
‘ing their own lives, much less their issue male, in succession 
‘after them, but only during the session and continuance of 
‘ those particular Parliaments and councils, for which they are 
‘ elected and returned ; which, being once determined, they pre- 
*sently ceased to be knights, citizens, burgesses and barons, 
‘in any succeeding Parliaments or councils, unless newly elect- 
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«ed, and returned to serve in them, by the King’s new writs, 
‘as our law-books and experience resolve.’ The doctrine thus 
jaid down is perfectly correct, but quite inapplicable to the point 
in dispute. To convert the passage into an argument for Ses- 
sional Parliaments, it was necessary to omit the word Continu- 
ance after the word Session; and, by this small and almost im- 
perceptible mutilation, has Prynne been converted into an ad- 
vocate for annual Parliaments, newly chosen every year. This 
fraud, for it deserves no better name, was practised by Mr. 
Granville Sharp, and has been faithfully copied by the author 
of ‘Common Consent,’ and by Mr. Evans. 

To many of our readers, we fear, this disquisition will have 
appeared unnecessarily tedious and minute ; but we were anx- 
ious to leave no shadow of argument unanswered, which had 
been urged in support of what appears to usa false and erro- 
neous construction of our ancient statutes for annual Parlia- 
ments. We trust we have now proved, to the satisfaction of 
our readers, that, 

1. The method of continuing Parliaments by prorogation was 
known from the earliest period of Parliamentary history. 

2. That the laws of Edward III, and other Princes, for an- 
nual Parliaments, did not affect, and were not intended to af 
fect, this prerogative. 

3. That the statute of 16 Charles I. chap. 1., was the first act 
that touched or limited this prerogative of the Crown. And, 

4. That the triennial act of King William was the first statute 
which limited the duration of Parliament toa fixed and certain 
term of years. 

There are some who admit, that the laws for annual Parlia- 
ments prevent not prorogations from one session to another, and 
who of course abandon the ground taken by Mr. Granville 
Sharp, and the authors of several pamphlets before us. But, 
while they admit that, notwithstanding these laws, the Crown 
still retained its power of prorogation, and occasionally exer- 
cised that prerogative, they contend, that it wasmade illegal, by 
these statutes, to continue the same Parliament above a year. 
This proposition appears to us utterly untenable. By what 
words of these laws is the duration of Parliament limited to a 
single year? If a Parliament may be continued once by proro- 
gation, why may not the same Parliament be continued a second 
time? There is no provision whatever in these statutes for the 
dissolution of Parliament; and it must therefore either be held, 
that Parliament, when it had once sat, could not be continued 
by prorogation; or be admitted, that it might have been con- 
tinued for as many sessions as the Crown chose to appoint. 
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We next proceed to Universal Suffrage. ° 


‘ The Constitution requires,’ says one Reformer, ‘ the common consent 
of all the people: and, according to law and reason, the words, all the 
people, in the consideration of this subject, mean all adult males, except 
men of unsound mind, or convicted of some criminal offence ; or who 
are paupers, habitually receiving parish relief. In strictness, therefore, 
all adult males, with these exceptions only, are, by the constitution of 
England, entitled to be electors ; and, whilst the old laws remain, their 
right cannot be denied.’* ‘ Surely,’ says another Reformer, ‘ it is burn- 
ing day-light, to prove, that if the old law keeps not the word of promise 
to the ear only, it did intend to entail upon the whole body of the realm, 
and every particuler member thereof, the right, either in person or by re- 
presentation, (and that upon their own free election), to be present 
in the high Court of Parliament, in which their censent was to be 
given.’t 

Our readers will observe, that the question we are about to 
discuss, is, not the expediency of Universal Suffrage, nor its 
foundation in natural right, but whether it was ever enjoyed by 
the people of England, or pertained to them of right by the 
laws and constitution of their country. 

For annual Parliaments, newly chosen every year, there was 
some appearance of argument. ‘To have Sessional Parliaments, 
though never enjoyed by law, was, for several reigns, the most 
common and usual practice: And there were statutes for An- 
nual Parliaments, which, to a careless reader, might seem to 
intend, that Parliaments should be annually chosen. But, with 
respect to Universal Suffrage, we have not a shadow of law, or 
vestige of practice, in its favour. 

It is not contended, nor will any man who has the slightest 
regard to his reputation venture to assert, that any thing like 
Universal Suffrage ever obtained in England. If we look to 
our county representation, we find, that from the first origin of 
the House of Commons, it was in the hands of freeholders, and 
of freeholders only. Copyholders, lcascholders, tradesmen, and 
others whose estates are entirely in money and goods, have ne- 
ver, at any time, had a voice in these elections. It has been 
even maintained by many lawyers and antiquaries of emi- 
nence, that for several ages after the beginning of the House 
of Commons, none but tenants in chief of the Crown had votes 
in the election of Knights of the shire. On a former occa- 
sion we endeavoured to combat this opinion, and to show, that 
from the commencement of county elections, the right of suf- 
frage was vested in all the frecholders. being suitors of the 
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County Court, whether holding of the King in chief, or the 
tenants of amesne lord. Inthe further prosecution of this in- 
quiry we have found, in the earliest records of the House of 
Commons, many instances of subvassals who represented their 
counties in Parliament; but we have not yet had the means of 
ascertaining exactly, whether there were any of these persons 
who had no holding at all in capite ; for nothing was more com- 
mon, informer ages, than for the same person to hold some of 
his estates in chief, and others of a subject superior. It can- 
not be denied, that the privileges of freeholders were abridged 
by the statutes of Henry VI, which restrict the right of vot- 
ing in counties to forty-shilling freeholders. But contending, as 
we do, that the supreme legislative power in England is vested 
in Parliament, we cannot admit that these acts, however ques 
tionable in their motives and policy, were illegal or unconstitu- 
tional. We know of no fundamental principle in our constitu- 
tion, except the legislative supremacy of Parliament. The use 
to be made of that supreme authority, is matter of discretion ; 
but we are aware of no limitation to it by law. Inthe words 
of Sir Thomas Smith, ‘all that ever the people of Rome might 
‘do, either in centuriatis comitiis, or tributis, the same may be 
‘ done by the Parliament of England; which representeth, and 
‘hath the power of the whole realme, both the head and the 
‘ bodie.’ 

The history of our borough representation is more obscure ; 
the origin of it is uncertain; and the places that returned 
members to Parliament have varied much at different times. 
But there is reason to believe, that originally the right of elee- 
tion in boroughs was vested in the governing part of these 
communities, or in a select portion of the burgesses; and that 
in the progress of the House of Commons to power and ims 
portance, the tendency has been, in general, to render the 
elections more popular. It is certain, that for many years bu» 
gesses were elected in the county courts, and apparently by de 
legates from the boroughs, who were authorized by their fel- 
low burgesses to elect representatives from themin Parliament.* 
In the reigns of James I. and Charles I, when popular princi- 
ples were in their greatest vigour, there was a strong disposi- 
tion in the House of Commons to extend the right of suffrage 
in boroughs; and in many instances these efforts were 
crowned with success. To the Puritans, who seem fated, in 
the present day, to be equally abused by Tories and Reform- 
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ers, owe a resolution of the House of Commons which is 
the nearest approach we have ever met with to the principle 
of universal suffrage. Ona petition of an undue election from 
Cirencester, Serjeant Glanville reported from the Committee 
of Privileges—* That, where no custom, or charter, to the con- 
‘trary, the election to be made by al! the householders ;’ after 
which, the House resolved on a question, ‘ In a borough, not 
‘ being a corporation, there being here no free burgesses, nor 
‘charter, nor custom, for election, the election is to be made 
‘by the householders, and not only by freeholders.’* It ap- 
pears, from this resolution, to have been the opinion of the 
House of Commons, that where there was no charter or cus- 
tom to the contrary in a borough, there existed a common-law 
right of election in the householders. A subsequent Commit- 
tee, in that reforming age, appears, on one point, to have gone 
astep further. In the 4th of Charles I, Mr. Hackwell report- 
ed from the Committee of Privileges, on a petition from Bos- 
ton, as ‘agreed by the Committee, that the election of bur- 
* gesses, in all boroughs, did, of common right, belong to the 
‘Commoners; and that nothing could take it from them, but 
‘a prescription and a constant usage, beyond all memory.’+ 
But, extensive as is the principle here laid down, our readers 
cannot fail to perceivehow much it falls short of the doctrine of 
universal suffrage. It is, in the first place, confined to bo- 
roughs, where there is no prescription to the contrary ; and in 
the second place, it is limitedto commonersof the borough, and 
does not extend to the other inhabitants. 

On what pretence, then, it may be said, has universal suf- 
frage been claimed as an ‘ undoubted right’ of the people of 
England, ‘of which they have been unlawfully deprived ”’ It 
may be answered—From scraps and shreds of learning—from 
rash and erroneous expositions of ancient statutes—from texts 
of law, misunderstood and misapplied—from the fictions and 
exaggerations of lawyers—and from the warm and hyperboli- 
cal language of Parliamentary orators and politicians. 

'  * Magna Charta,’ says one of our reformers, ‘enacts, that 
‘no scutage or aid shall be imposed in our realm, unless by the 
‘Common Council of our realm.’ But, of what persons was 
this Common Council composed, which couldalone impose aids 
and scutages on the kingdom? Of the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls and greater barons, summoned by special writ; 
and of the other tenants in belief, called by a general writ, ad- 
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dressed to the King’s sheriffs and bailiffs.* What appearance 
is there here of universal suffrage ?. What trace of any assem- 
bly of delegates, chosen and nominated by the people? 

In the Magna Charta of Henry III, that monarch declares, 
‘that for this our gift and grant of these liberties, the archbi- 
‘shops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, knights, free- 
‘ holders, et omnes de regno nostro, have given unto us the fif- 
‘teenth part of their moveables.’+ Who are meant by omnes 
de regno? A writ of the 19th of Henry III.{ explains to us, 
that they were all persons who held in chief of the Crown, ex- 
cluding, of course, subvassals, villeins and serfs. By regnum 
was understood, in that age, not the land, but the body politic, of 
England; as in the passage of Bracton, quoted by Hume, 
where he says, regnum ex-comitatibus et baronis dicitur esse con- 
stitutum. 

In the Confirmatio chartarum of Edward I. it is said, that the 
charters were ‘made by the common consent of all the realm, 
‘inthe time of King Henry, his father.’ But who constituted, 
at the accession of Henry III, the realm or body politic of Eng- 
land? This isthe very point in dispute ; and, till it is settled 
by other authorities, such passages as this prove absolutely no- 
thing in the present question. We are unwilling to give an 
positive opinion on a point that has beenthesubject of so much 
controversy. But, asfar as we have inquired into the matter, 
we must confess it has appeared to us, that the supreme autho- 
rity in England was at that time vested in the King and his 
great Council, composed ofall his tenants inchief. Knights of 
the shire were only beginning at that time to be introduced in- 
to the great Council ; and, with respect to our borough repre- 
sentation, there is no unequivocal proof of its existence till a 
later period. 

In the preamble to a parliamentary summons of Edward I, 
it is said, ‘that what concerns all, shall be approved by all.’ 
But to whom was this language addressed?—Not to the earls 
and barons ;—not to the knights, citizens and burgesses ;—but to 
the clergy, from whom the King was desirous to extract money 
for the prosecution of his war in France, and whom he so suc- 
cessfully alarmed with the horrible projects of his enemies, that 
he obtained from them a tenth part of their moveables.§ The 
other inhabitants of the realm, with whom and the Lords, the 

* Magna Charta Joannis, § 12, 14. 

| Magna Charta Hen. III. § 37. 
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clergy are required on thisoccasion to consult, were the knights, 


citizens and burgesses, who began about that time to be regu- 
larly summoned to Parliament. 


In a Parliament of Edward LI, it is declared, that laws to re 
gulate the state of the King and kingdom, shall be made by the 
King. ‘ by the assent of the Prelates, Earls and Barons, and 
* by the commonalty of the kingdom, according as it hath been 
‘heretofore accustomed.’* What is this, but a recognition of 
our present Constitution, that the Supreme authority is vest- 
edin King, Lords, and Commons? 

A law of Edward III. declares, that none shall be ‘ charged 
‘not grieved to make any aid, or to sustain any charge, if it 
‘be not by the common assent of the Prelates, Earls, Barons 
‘and other great men and Commons ef our said realm of Eng- 
‘land, and that i Parliament.’+ What connexion, it may be 
asked, has this declaration with the question of universal sui- 
frage? Will it be pretended that the Commons’ House of Par- 
jiament, in the reign of Edward III, was elected by the uni- 
versal suffrage of the people of England? 

But we are told, that in the first statute of King James, it is 
declared, that in the ‘High Court of Parliament, all the whole 
‘body of the realm, and every particular member thereof, either 
‘ in person or by representation (upon their own free elections), 
‘are, by the laws of this realm, deemed to be personally present.’ 
So every man in England is presumed, in law, to know every one 
of the thousand statutes in the statute-book; and so the law 
ascribes to the King perfection, perpetuity, and ubiquity. But 

these are legal fictions—not realities; and we might as well ar- 
gue that James was an all-perfectmonarch (which thesame Par- 
jiament, by the way, was ready ‘ toagonize upon the knees of 
their hearts’), as infer from this language of the statute, that 
every man in England has a right to sit in person, or to appoint 
of his own free election a representative to serve in Parliament. 

The House of Commons, says Lord Coke, ‘represent the 
‘ whole Commons of the realm, and are trusted for them: By 
‘reason of this representation, every man is said to be party to, 
‘ and the consent of every subject is included in, an act of Par- 
‘ liament :’ that is, the consent of every man is said to be in- 
cluded in an act of Parliament, because the House of Commons 
are held in law to represent the whole commons of the king- 
dom. The real consent required for laws and taxes by the Con- 
stitution of England, is common consent in Parliament; and 
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that being obtained, it is held in law to be the common con- 
sent of the subject. But this fictitious consent of the subject, 
neither adds to the obligation of the law, nor abridges the 
power of Parliament, nor confers any additional rights or pri- 
vileges on the people. 

If it should be asked, why is the consent of every subject 
supposed to be included in an act of Parliament, unless the 
Constitution required, for the enactment of laws and imposition 
of taxes, the common consent of the people, which, being want- 
ing in fact, must be supplied by a fiction? We reply, that the 
consent required by the Constitution for laws and taxes, is the 
consent of the Body Politic, or political authorities of the State ; 
and that language, applicable in strictness to the body politic 
yniy, has been extended to the whole people, partly for the 
purpose of giving weight and importance to the House of Com- 
mons, as the organ and representative of the whole body of the 
Commons, and partly to excite and foster, in the minds of the 
people, high and elevated notions of their rights and liberties, 

A King of England, says Fortescue, ‘ cannot, by himself or 
‘ by his servants and officers, levie upon his subjects tallages, 
* subsidies, or any other burdens, or alter their laws, or make 
‘new lawes, without the expresse consent and agreement of his 
‘ whole realme in his Parliament ;’ that is, without the consent 
of his Parliament, which is held in law to be the common con- 
cent of his realm. 

‘The consent of Parliament,’ says Sir Thomas Smith, ¢ is 
‘ taken to be every man’s consent ; forevery Englishman is in- 
‘tended to be there present, either in person or by procura- 
‘tion.’ But, notwithstanding this intendment of the law, he 
had told us in the preceding chapte™, ‘that day-labourers, poore 
‘ husbandmen, yea, marchantes or retailers which have no free 
* lande, copiholders and all artificers, as taylers, shoemakers, 
‘carpenters, brickemakers, bricklayers, masons, &c. have no 
* voice nor authoritie in our commonwealth ; and no account 
‘is made of them, but onelie to be ruled, not to rule others.’ 
It appears, therefore, that though every Englishman was held, 
in law, to be present in Parliament, personally or by procura- 
tion, not a few were in fact excluded; and, without voice or 
authority in the State, considered fit only to be governed. 

When Fortescue says, that statutes in England ‘ cannot be 
‘ reformed without the assent of the Commonalty and Lords of 
‘the realm,’ he adds, ‘ by whose authority they were first de- 
‘ vised.’ We ask, by whose authority were statutes, made in 
the time of Fortescue? Was it not by authority of Parliament ; 
tnd, if so, does it not follow, that the Commonalty, of which he 
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speaks in the preceding part of the sentence, is the House of 
Commons ? 

The petition of grievances presented by the House of Com- 
mons to James I, states it to be the fundamental right of the 
subject, declared and established by act of Parliament, that no 
charges or impositions shall be laid on the people, without their 
common consent.* But what is the prayer of the petition? Is 
it not, that all impositions, set without the assent of Parliament, 
may be quiteabolished and taken away; and thata law be made, 
to declare, that all impositions set on the people, save only by 
common assent in Parliament, are and shall be void? And is it 
not clear from this prayer, that the common consent of the 
people, said to be necessary by the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom for laying taxes and impositions on the subject, was 
common consent in Parliament, and nothing else? 

To pursue this subject further, would be to trifle with the 
patience of our readers. ‘The consent of the people, distinct 
from the consent of the House of Commons, is a prineiple un- 
known to our law. The common consent required by the Con- 
stitution, for laws and taxes, is common consent in Parliament, 
that is, the consent of the King and of the two Houses of Par- 
liament; and no other consent has been ever asked or obtained, 
since the first originof our present political Constitution, inthe 
reicn of Edward I. There have been times, indeed, when a 
House of Commons was unwilling to grant, and afraid to refuse, 
supplies ; and when a delay was craved by its members, on the 
pretence of consulting with their constituents. But this was a 
matter of choice and discretion, not of law or obligation. For 
the Members of the House of Commons, when elected, receive 
full powers from their constituents to act for them in Parlia- 
ment; and, when assembled in Parliament, they are held in 
law to represent, and have authority to act for, the whole 
Commons of the kingdom. If the mode of their election ren- 
ders them unfit persons to be trusted for the whole Commons 
of the realm, this may be a reason why that mode should be al- 
tered; but it is a reason founded on principles of utility and 


expediency, and not arising out of the common or statute law 
of England. 


ee eee | 








ee 


* Petyt’s Jus Parliamentarium, p. 323. 
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Art. VII. Wat Tyler, a Dramatic Poem. 12mo. pp. 70. London, 
1817. 


1 Letter to William Smith, Esq. M. P., from Robert Southey, Esq. 8va: 
pp: 45. London, 1817. 


HEN we first saw this extraordinary Drama, with its signi- 

ficant mottoes and advertisements, we set it down, in our 
provincial innocence, as a wicked and extravagant parody of 
the worthy Laureate’s earlier manner—maliciously contrasted, 
as to the subject, with the loyal sublimity of his late official Ly- 
rics:—For though we knew well enough that the said worthy 
and consistent person had been a bit of a Jacobin in his youth 
—had coquetted in verse with Mary Woolstoncroft and the 
ghost of Madam Roland,—and extolled our Regicides at home, 
and deplored the execution of Brissot as the damning sin of 
the French Revolution ;—nay, though we knew that the first of 
his six Epics had been written for the purpose of reviling the 
war we were then carrying on against the holy Republic, and 
the detestable policy of ‘the Dark Vizier,’ as he ingeniously 
termed Mr. Pitt,—we really never imagined that he could, at 
any time of his life, have been capable of producing anything 
once so insane and so silly as the piece now before us. 

Even when we learned, fromthe perusal of certain judicial pro- 
ceedings, that the work had been actually acknowledged by the 
excellent Laureate, we hesitated about making itthe subject of a 
review. It was not clear tous that the manuscript had been very 
handsomely come by ;—and the poorman, we fancied—poor pro- 
vincial innocentsagain!—must be so confounded and ashamed of 
himself, that we had not the heart to aggravate hisawkward pain 
by any public notice of the transaction. The perusal of some 
late numbers ofthe Quarterly Review, however, somewhat shook 
this resolution of forbearance ;—and that of the second publica- 
tion, of which we have prefixed the title, served altogether to 
change it. Inthat exquisite performance we find, not only that 
Mr. Southey is not at all ashamed of having written Wat Tyler, 
—but that he is exceedingly proud of it,—and that he actually 
regards it as one of his most generous and ingenious produc- 
tions. If there be any defect, indeed, in his moral constitution 
—which to be sure it is very presumptuous to suppose—we 
imagine it consists in something quite opposite to an excessive 
tendency to be ashamed of anything which he does, or which 
befalls him;—andaccordingly, we must take the liberty to say, at 
ence. that a more bloated mass of self-conceit, absurdity and y 
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insolence, nev er fell under our view, than the Letter which he has 
here given to the public ; ; and that there is something so irre- 
sistibly ludicrous in the magnificent tone which he assumes, 

when contrasted with the occasion of his present appearance, 
that, compassionable as the case otherwise is, it is not easy to 
eonceive any thing much more diverting than the two pieces 
which we now venture to recommend to the attention of our 
readers. ‘The Dramatic Poem is the text-—-and must have the 
precedence ; but the auther’s commentary is, in our poor judg- 
ment, the most poetical and dramatic of the two, and will re- 
quire rather more notice. 

Of the history ofthe poem, we do not know that we can speak 
with perfect accuracy. It was written, it seems, in the year 1794, 
when Mr. Southey was about twenty-one years of age: and was, 
at the time, intended by him for publication. But the person into 
whose hands it was put, did not then choose to venture on that 
measure ; and it seems to have been thrown aside and neglected, 
till it came, we really do not at all know by what means, into the 
possession of some one who seemsto have admired Mr.Southey’s 
generous opinions rather more than his prudent ones—and who, 
accordingly, lately gave it to the world, principally, as we ima- 
gine, with the view of making idle people merry by the strange 
contrast which they exhibited,—and partly, perhaps, with the 
hope of diminishing the authority of the Laureate’s loyal ar- 
gumentations, by this exhibition of his former extravag gance on 
the other side. On its first appearance, its authenticity was & 
good deal suspected, and stoutly denied by the author’s political 
employers ;andat this period, we understand the great object was 
to get itsuppressed, without the necessity ofany acknowledgment. 
But, upon reference to counsel learned in the law, it was unfor- 
tunately discovered. that no injunction against the sale could be 
applied for, unless by a person distinctly stating himself as the 
author or proprietor. This, it must be confessed, was rather 
a distressing dilemma; and accordingly produced a pause of 
some weeks, if we are not misinformed, in the author’s opera- 
tions. During all this time, however, the belief in its au- 
thenticity became more prevalent ; and, at lastthe Laureate, see- 
ing he could not longer maintain his incognito, and being, no 
doubt, excessively scandalized at the great mischief which was 
thus wrought in his name, came boldly forward, acknowledged 
the work, and craved an injunction against its further publica- 
tion. Here, however, he was met by another very provoking 
obstacle. The work, it was impudently contended by the pub- 
lishers, was manifestly of a seditious and wicked tendency; and 
#3 no author could have any legal or beneficial interest in suck 
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a performance, so the Laureate had no right to intermeddle with 
the sale of it. Upon this ground, accordingly, the Lord Chan- 
cellor refused the injunction ;—and asthe Attorney-General has 
not yet been prevailed upon to prosecute it as a seditious libel, 
the sale has gone on ever since without obstruction ; and the on- 
ly result of Mr. Southey’s interference has been, to place it be- 
yond all dispute among his acknowledged works. 

The work itself may ‘be verysoon despatched. It is a rude and 
feeble attempt to dramatize the story ofthe well-known popular 
insurrection under Wat Tyler, in the reign of Richard 1]. The, 
writing throughout is inconceivably poor and childish ; and the 
whole scenes and characters represented without the least force, 
spirit, or ingenuity. A more pitiful piece of puling indeed was 
uever indited by a young girl at a boarding-school;—nor is there 
any thing’ whatever to entitle it to a moment’s attention, but the 
incredible extravagance of the doctrines, which it inculcates 
with all the tranquillity of the most consummate arrogance and 
delightful self-complacency. The objectof the author is to show, 
not only that kings and courts are oppressive ‘and domineering, 
—-but that all distinctions of rank are ridiculous—and all exclu- 
sive use of property a mere robbery and abomination. Kings, 
nobles, and landlords, therefore, ought instantly to be put down; 
and all the men, women and children in the country, put forth- 
with in possession of their share of property and sovereignty. 
The lamentable weakness of the reasonings by which these 
considerable innovations are recommended, and the miserable 
tameness and baldness of the composition, struck us, at first, as 
being in singular contrast with the boldness of the concep- 
tion ;—but, upon reflection, we believe that the combination is 
quite natural,—both having their root in that utter debility of 
the understanding, of which habitual lowness and occasional 
extravagance are equally symptomatic. A very few specimens, 
taken at random, as the book opens, will abundantly justify 
our opinion. Hob Carter and Wat are discoursing on politics 
in the first act, when Wat pathetically observes— 

* Hob—I have only six groats in the world, 
And they must soon by law be taken from me!’ p. 5. 
Ilob manfully rejoins— 
‘ Curse on these taxes—one succeeds another— 
Our ministers—panders of a king’s will— 
Drain all our wealth away—waste it in revels,’ &c. p. 5, 6. 

Wat then elegantly proceeds in the same weighty and origi- 
nal style— 

‘ What matters me who wears the crown of France ? 
Whether a Richard or a Charles possess it ? 
They reap the Slory—they ry the spoik— 
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We pay—we bleed !—The sun would shine as cheerly, 
The rains of heaven as seasonably fall, ti 


Though neither of these royal pests existed. ly 
Hob. Nay—as for that, we poor men should fare better ; a 
No legal robbers then should force away t] 
The hard-earn’d wages of our honest toil. c 
The Parliament for ever cries, More moncy, te 


The service of the state demands more money. 
Just heaven! of what service is the state?’ p. 6, 7. 
Afterwards, Wat thus powerfully exhorts his neighbours te 
join him in the insurrection. 
* Think of the insults, wrongs, and contumelies, 
Ye bear from your proud lords—that your hard toil t 
Manures their fertile fields—you plough the earth, 
You sow the corn, you reap the ripen’d harvest,— . 
‘They riot on the produce !—that, like beasts, 
They sell you with their land—claim all the fruits 
Which the kindly earth produces as their own. 
The privilege, forsooth, of noble birth!" p. 21, 22. 
‘Then the miseries of low birth are commemorated in the fo! 
lowing beautiful verses. 
‘ Long, long labour, little rest, 
Still to toil to be oppress’d ; 
Drain’d by taxes of his store, 
Punish’d next for being poor : 
This is the poor wretch’s lot, 
Born within the straw-roof’d cot.’ 
* When Adam delv’d and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? p. 23, 24. 
But the lofty vein of the piece is reserved for John Ball the 
priest, who, when complimented by the carter and the rest 
of them, replies with a noble modesty— 
* My brethren, I am plain Jobn Ball,—your friend, 
Your equal—’ 
and then delivers an harangue, the burden of which is still, 
that it is quite monstrous and intolerable that the poor la- 
bourers should plough the fields, and the landlord take the 
sheaves to himself. The conclusion is much in the peculiar 
emphatic vein which distinguishes the Laureate odes of the 
same eminent author. 
* There is enough for all ; but your proud baron 
Stands up, and, arrogant of strength, exclaims, 
“*T am a lord—by nature I am noble : 
These fields are mine, for | was born to them, 
1 was born in the castle—you, poor wretches, 
Whelp’d in the cottage, are by birth my slaves.” 
Almighty God! such blasphemies are utter’d! 
Almighty God! such blasphemies believ’d!’ p. 29, 30. 
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By and by the King, and an Archbishop, and a Chief-Jus- 
tice, are brought in, to display a scene of the most naked, sil- 
ly, aud incredible cowardice, perjury and falsehood :—and they 
and their offices are held up to ridicule and hatred, with all 
the effect that the exceeding feebleness of the author’s genius 
can produce. In order to bring the royal style and dignity in- 
to contempt, this learned antiquary and powerful satirist thus 
repeats it— 

* Rickard the Second, by the grace of God, 
Of England, Ireland, France, and Scotland, King. 
And of the town of Berwick-upon-T weed ! 
which excellent joke is again repeated in the recitation of 
the royal charter. At the parley, this perjured monarch is 
made to say— 





‘ * You should have tried 

By milder means—petition’d at the throne— 

The throne will always listen to petitions.’ p. 42. 

To which the valiant insurgent thus nobly answers— 
* Petitioning tor pity is most weak, 

The Sovereign People ought to demand justice ?— 
Afterwards, John Ball tells the wicked courtiers, that it is 
they, and not he, that are guilty of treason—because that they 
‘Rebel against the People’s Sovereignty.” And one of his pu- 
pils very emphatically exclaims— 

‘ Why are not all these empty ranks abolish’d— 

King, Slave, and Lord, ** ennobled into Man !” 

Are we not all equal ?” 

By and by the Archbishop is made to urge the king to per- 
jure himself—and the Chief-Justice makes jokes on the prosti- 
tution of the law. John Ball is finally brought to trial, where, 
with heroic constancy, he maintains 

* That all mankind as brethren must be equal ; 

That privileg’d orders of society 

Are evil and oppressive ; that the right 

Of property is a juggle to deceive 

The poor whom you oppress.’ p. 64. 
and, upon this confession, he is forthwith sentenced by Sir John 
Tresilian, in the following words—which, we have no doubt, 
Mr. Southey thought admirably calculated to expose the mock- 
majesty of courts of justice, and to inflame the popular indigy 
nation against the cruel punishments which they sometimes 
award— 

‘ John Ball, whereas you are accused before us 

Of stirring up the people to rebellion. 

And preaching to them strange and dangerous doctrines : 

And whereas your behaviour to the court : 

Has been most insolent and contumacions - 
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Insulting Majesty :—And since you have pleaded 
Guilty to all these charges ; [condemn you 
‘To death : You shall be hz inged by the neck, 

But not till you are dead—your bowels © pend 

Vour heart torn out and burnt before your face— 

Your traitorous head be sever’d from your bedy—~ 

Your body quarter’d, and expos’d upon 

The city gates—a terrible example— 

And the Lord God have mercy on your soul!’ p, 6S. 

Such is the work, of which, and of the doctrines it ¢ ontains, 
Mr. Southey now assures us, that he sees no reason whatever for 
being ashamed, before God or before man—that it is written 
asa youth of twenty might be expected to write on such a sub- 
jecr—that if ke were now to dramatize that subject anew; he 
should have litt!e to alter, although there might bs muchto add; 

—and, finally, that his censors would not be the worse, * were 
they to catch from ita littleofthe youthful generosity which it 
breathes.’—It is a fine thing to be thus in love with oneself— 
and tairly indemnifies a man, we take it, for all the ridicule 
which it provokes. We have but one or two very plain re- 
marks to offer, 

In the first place, we think it pretty natural to conclude, that 
aman who thought and wrote in this way at 21, was not likely 
to think or write very rationally on political subjectsat any age; 
and when we consider, further, that this worthy author has now 
proclaimed to allthe world, that he carried his affection for those 
principles so far, as actually to have formed a plan for retiring 
into the wiids of America with a few chosen friends, and there 
realizing their blessed visionsof equality and common property 
—having been decently educated, and exposed to no persecu- 
tion at home—we realiy must say that the fair conclusion is, 
that his brain is not very sufficientiy timbered, and that no 
length of time will ever make him a sound or safe reasoner on 
matters political. Such a man may come, ip time, to make 
good dithyrambics ; and, by longand industrious practice, may 
turn out a very pretty poct. That we do not dispute: But, for 
a practical statesman, we suspect there are not many people 
who would choose to trust him, afterthis specimen, or who would 
not be shy of following his leading, either es a reformer ora 
defender of the Constitution. 

This is our first remark. Gur second is, that if such a per- 
son suould ever happen to take up an opposite humour in poli- 
tics, it is reasonably to be expected that he should extol Lords 
and Princes with the same extravagance with which he once at- 
tacked them ; and manifest the sanie infirmity of judgment, and 
impatience of temner, in justifying the abuses of ¢ government 
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as he hadoriginally shown inexaggerating them ;—being in both 
equally the object of scorn and compassion to all men of sober 
judgment and practical knowledge. Finally, we would observe, 
that if such an one, not contented with vehemently condemning 
all that he had formerly extolled, should proceed to abuse those 
who leaned rather to his old than his new creed, and call upon 
the law to avenge those errors of opinion through which he 
himself thought he had been conducted to truth, he would fully 
deserve to be reproached with the intolerance of a proselyte, 
and the malignity of a renegado ;—that is to say, if anybody 
should think it worth while to deal so seriously with a matter so 
ridiculous. 

This is all we have to say upon the Dramatic Poem. The 
Lettcr, in laud and exposition of it, may require a little more 
notice. ‘The Member for Norwich, it seems, in commenting 
in his place on the late groundless alarms that had been excit- 
ed in the country, and the needless severity with which Govern- 
ment had been called upon to act, took occasion to observe, 
that some of the most violent philippics against reform, and some 
of the loudest exhortationsto take vindictive measuresto repress 
it, were understood to originate from quarters to which no great 
authority could attach, and from persons in whom such senti- 
ments were peculiarly unbecoming. In particular, he said that 
certain intemperate passages, which he read froma late Num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, were understood to be written by 
the author of Wat ‘Tyler; with the doctrines of which exqui- 
site piece he proceeded very briefly to contrast them,—and is 
said to have added, that one who could proceed to such ex- 
tremities against opinions he had himself formerly professed, 
must be considered as acting with the malignity of a renegado. 
An account of these observationsappeared, in the ordinary way, 
in the newspapers; and thisis the occasion of the Epistle, vitu- 
perative and self-extolling, in which the Poet-Laureate has now 
entered his appeal to his country. 

His first complaint is, that the attack was made inan impro- 
per place ; the author not being there to defend himself. Now, 
whether Mr. Smith’s preceeding was perfectly in good taste or 
not—or whether he duly consulted the dignity of Parliament 
in thus occupying its attention with matters so insignificant— 
may no doubt be made a question; But, that he had a right to 
make what remarks he thought fit, on any printed books that 
were thenactually in circulation,—and that without calling their 
authors to the bar, we apprehend to be beyond all doubt. 
If any injury was done to the authors, it plainly was not so much 
by the speech in Parliament, as by its publication inthe news- 
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papers; and these papers were equally open to them as to the 
reporters of the debate. 

But, says Mr. Southey, you could not know, except by re- 
port, that I wrote the passages quoted from the Quarterly Re. 
view; and J will not tell you whether | wrote them or not. 
This, we think, is not very manful; but it is sufficiently intel- 
ligible. If Mr. Southey had not ‘written these passages, he 
would have told us plainly enough. We are a little chary, it 
may be supposed, of this privilege of mcognito in reviewers; 
and readily admit, that no one is obliged to answer impertinent 
questions on sucha subject. Yet it is impossible to deny, that 
there are instances in which, we suppose with the author’s con 
sent, the fact is just as notorious as if his name had been sub- 
scribed to his article. What would Mr. Southey say, for exam- 
ple, if Mr. Canning or Mr. Frere were to tell him, that he had 
no business to krow or to suspect that they had written the ce- 
lebrated parodies of his republican poems in the Antijacobin? 
The truth is, that the writers of one half of the articles ina 
review are impatient to be known, and take effectual measures 
tobe so. This we take to be the case of Mr. Southey. We 
have understood, that he makes no secret of his having written 
the papers in question,—or indeed of anything else with whichhe 
illuminates the public :—and, to be sure, though a dilettanticon- 
tributor may be alittle shy ofacknowledging his pieces, and de- 
sirous of the protection of his mask, it is hardly to be imagined 
that a professional bookmaker, when he publishes anonymously, 
hasany desire to be really concealed; andaccordingly, he andhis 
publishers commonly take good care that the fame of his name 
shall suffer no long obscuration. The belief, that the Reviewer's 
invective against seditious writings, and the call on Government 
to prosecute them with extraordinary rigour, were written by 
Mr. Southey, was universal in London, and the assertion we be- 
lieve had been made, without contradiction, in various news- 
papers, before Mr. Smith alluded to it on the occasion we have 

mentioned. ‘The report itself was ground enough for a state- 
ment that was necessarily hypothetical, and which now appears 
to have proceeded on a correct supposition: For there is no 
contradiction of the assertion yet—by Mr. Southey, or by any 
one forhim. On the contrary, there is, in this Letter, an af- 
fectionate defence of the Reviewer, who, he says, may defy Mr. 
Smith to disprove any part of his statements; and, what is of 
more importance as to the present point, there is a distinct re- 
petition of the Reviewer’s most absurd and offensive assertions 
inthe epistle now before us. If it were necessary to produce any 
further proofs of their identity, we might refer to the Reviewer's 
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singular encomium on the ingenuity and plausibility of the pro- 
ject for abolishing all private property—a betise into which no- 
thing could possibly have seduced him but the partiality of his 
paternal regard for everything that had once found favour in 
his own eyes. Nothing that Mr. Southey ever did or said, we 
are perfectly persuaded, will ever appear an object of just ridi- 
cule to Mr. Southey. Though people who go but a little way 
in his original career of republicanism and revolution, are treat- 
ed without ceremony as scoundrels, wretches, and pvisoners— 
against whom it is disgraceful to the character of the nation, and 
most * dangerous to the main,’ that the law should not have 
let loose all its terrors—still his hallucinations are to be spoken 
of, not only with indulgence, but respect. His feelings are all 
to be supposed right—and his crrors ascribed to an excess of 
youthful generosity,—while his silly scheme for the destruction 
of all property is discovered to be a grand but delusive idea,that 
has in some degree entered into all great schemes for a perfect 
society. Mr. Southey’s papers may also be known, we think, 
by another notable characteristic., We allude not merely to the 
extraordinary dogmatism and asperity by which they are mark- 
ed, but to his engaging habit of calling his opponents by the 
polite and dignified appellation of liars, scoundrels, and fellows 
—which we take to be peculiar to him among writers who pro- 
fess to belong to the class of gentlemen. Was it in his attend- 
ance at court that he learned this choice phraseology? Finally, 
it is not alittle amusing to see this dignified and consistent per- 
son protesting with great solemnity, in one page, that it is im- 
possible to know whether he wrote those papers in the Quarter- 
ly Review or not, because they are anonymous, and he will not 
tell; and, in the very next, openly accusing Mr. Broughman as 
awriter in the Edinburgh. Has that gentleman told him whe- 
ther, or what, he has ever written in this Journal? Or is it 
lawful to Mr. Southey alone to know, by intuition, what it is 
forbidden to Mr. Smith, and all the rest of the world, to infer 
from the most pregnant and infallible presumptions ? 

But we come at last to the merits of Wat Tyler ;—and the 
scope of the worthy author’s first observations seems to be, that 
nobody has a right to laugh at it, because ‘it had been made 
‘ public,’ as he elegantly expresses himself, ‘ by some skulking 
‘ scoundrel, whe had found booksellers not more honourable 
‘ than himself to undertake the publication.’—Now, these are 
rather bitter words, we think, considering that the work was 
prepared and intended for publication by the author himself— 
and actually failed of publication, only by the faintheartedness 
of the person to whom it was confided. We knew nothing of 
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the manner in which the manuscript was obtained ; but with re- 
gard to the malice or moral guilt of the mere act of publication, 
it is plainly just che same as if the work had been actually pub- 
lished and forgotten in 1794, and republished and industriously 
circulated in 1816, on purpose to make the author ridiculous, 
In this respect, it would just be on a footing with the Dutchess 
of Marlborough’s republication of Lord Grimstone’s ‘ Love in 
a hollow tree,’ and a number of other such waggaries habitual- 
ly practised on occasion of elections and other popular con- 
| tests, at which gentlemen of ordinary temper content themselves 

with laughing or affecting to laugh—and for which, we believe, 
it would not be thought quite consistent with decorum for any 
body but a Poet-Laureate to come out with such epithets as we 
have now reluctantly quoted. But, let the publisher and his 
bookseller be as dishonourable as the poet pleases to callthem— 
what is that to Mr. Smith, or to us, or to the thousands who 
cannot help tittering at the absurd figure he makes by their as- 
sistance? Ifa gentleman’s pocket is picked, and the contents 
afterwards left to be owned at the police office, is nobody to 
laugh at his ill spelt b2lets-doux, or his notes for extempore 
pleasantry, without being supposed to take part in the guilt of 
the pickpocket ?—-Now, here is Wat Tyler in the hands of the 
public—fairly owned and acknowledged by the Poet-Laureate ; 
—and if this appear irresistibly ridiculous to all who know the 
professions of these two great personages, why, we think, that 
people have a right to langh, or to reason on the fact, without 
concerning themselvesin any degree with the causes which have 
made it notorious. 

The next passage, however, goes deeper into the matter—and 
is mighty acute and critical.—‘ For the book itself,’ says the 
worthy author, ‘I deny that it isa seditious performanee.—That 
‘it isa mischievous publication I know—the errors which it 
‘ contains being especially dangcrous at this time ;'—and, there- 
fore, he says, he came forward to claim and to suppress it— 
which he would not have done had it appeared in a quiet state 
of the public mind. Now, nothing, we admit, can be more 
amiable than this solicitude for the public safety—and not many 
things more heroic than the self-sacrifice that is here made for 
‘ its sake. Yet we cannot help expressing our conviction, that 
, the sacrifice was not at all necessary—and our doubts as to the 
absolute sincerity of these lofty professions. With all due re- 
spect to the learned author, we beg leave to offer it as our opi- 
nion, that his book is seditious—and that it is not at all mis- 
chievous. The criterion of sedition, is the intention to excite dis- 
content and disaffection;—and it is impossible to read a page of it, 
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without being satisfied that this was the sole aim and object ofits 
ingenious author. But it is not in the least mischievous—for 
it is by far too silly to produce the slightest effect on any human 
being. Indeed, the more we look at it, the more we are asto- 
nishe “d at its extreme innocence in this way. Candidly speak- 

ing, we really think it is considerably more tame and stupid 
than any thing we ever read; and, so far from being what was 
to be expec ted froma well educ ated young man of twenty-one, 
we are quite sure, that there are many patriotic misses of four- 
teen, who could produce something much more spirited and 
sensible as a holiday exercise. However, to set the worthy 
author’s heart at ease, about the mischief it may be doing in 
the country, and to consolehim under the unlucky miscarriage 
of his praiseworthy endeavours to suppress so seducing and 
dangerous a publication, we think it right to assure him, that 
we never happened to hear it mentioned, except as a matter of 
pleasantry ; and that we rather think it never was surmised be- 
fore, that ithad been published with any hope of promoting the 
interests of rebellion by its tenets or its eloquence, On the con- 
trary, we honestly believe, that the publishers had nothing 
more in view than to make the author ridiculous, by its ex- 
treme silliness, and by the curious contrast between its extra- 
vagant republicanism and the othermore profitable extravagan- 
cesin which he haslately indulged. The state of the public mind 
may thus have been rendered something gayer by its appear. 

ance ; but we think we cananswer for it, that it has not become 
abit more disloyal. Mr. Southey, we areafraid, will not take 
our word for these consolatory truths; but, if he will ask any 
intrepid friend he has, we are persuaded he will find that our 
statement may be perfectly relied on. 

The next proposition in the Letter, we confess, startled us not 
alittle. To extenuate the guilt of having written, and wished 
to publish such a performance as Wat Tyler in 1794, the learn- 
ed author assures us, that, ‘at that time, republicanism was 
‘confined to a very small number of the educated classes.’ 
This, we suppose, is meant for poctr y—for, as sober prose, it 
is altogether incomprehensible. What '—republicanism con- 
fined to a very few, and of the educated classes, in 1794,—when 
the land was full of the disciples of Payne and Godwin—when 
the societies of Friends of the People, andthe Corresponding 
Societieg, and the British Convention, and the United ITrish- 
men, had extended their lights into every corner of the land, 
and when scarcely av ilage was to be found, that did not send 
delegatestothese Associations,and reeviv e framthem the refresh 
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ment of some apostolic mission or itinerant lecture !—If ever 
there was a time when republican and revolutionary doctrines 
were extensively diffused in this country, and had reached at 
least as Jow as the whole reading classes it contains, it was in the 
year 1794, when the French Republic was in the meridian of 
its Most insane and triumphant exaltation, and the signal suc- 
cesses of its votaries had given an air of fascination even to 
their greatest enormitics. We really believe there is not an 
alarmist now in the kingdom, except the Poet-Laureate him- 
self, who would have the courage to insinuate, that there is 
more republicanism in England at this moment than there was 
in 1794. The cause was then new, and triumphant, and terri- 
ble—now it is stale, disgraced, and contemptible ;—all the rea- 
sonings by which it wasthen so plausibly supported, have since 
been refuted, not onky by better reasonings, but by large, long, 
and most mortifying experience; and, unless it be the extra- 
ordinary fascination of Wat Tyler, and the lucubrations of 
Messrs. Spence and Evans, we are really at a loss to conjecture, 
by what circumstances it should be supposed to have been 
again restored to favour and credit. 

After this, we have about twenty pages all in a foam with self- 
praise and impotent anger---presenting a lamentable struggle be- 
tween extreme soreness and incurable conceit ; and exhibiting 
the humiliating picture of self-adulation, licking with fruitless al- 
fection the festering sores of wounded vanity. ‘There weare told, 
over and over again, that this pitiful stuff of Wat Tyler ‘ bears 
no indications of an ungenerous spirit, or a malevolent heart,’ 
but of ‘ feelings right in themselves, but wrong only in their di- 
rection ;’ that it is fa/se thatthe author has ever imputed evil mo- 
tives to men for holding the doctrines he himself formerly pro- 
fessed ; and that it is also false that he has ever written anything 
jealous or vindictive. That he hasbeen abusedand insulted more 
than any man ever was, both in prose and rhyme, by Jacobins 
and Antijacobins, ever since 1796; and never condescended te 
answer till now, though ‘it will not be supposed that the ability 
‘ forsatire was wanting’---but because the enmity of such people 
really did him honour; and that ‘he accepted the hatred of 
* sciolists, coxcombs and profligates, as a sure proof that he was 
‘ deserving well of the wise and the good.’ We are moreover 
assured, that if he could only have ceased to detest tyranny, 
and abhor wicked ambition, he ‘ might have been sure of the 
‘ approbation of Mr. Smith, and the whole crew of ult*& Whigs 
‘ and anarchis(s, from Messrs. Brougham and Clodius, to Cob- 
‘ bett, Cethegus, & Co. ;’ and by and by he turns round and 
asks, with the most interesting simplicity,‘ Whom have 1 li- 
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‘ belled? whom have I traduced? whomhavelI slandered ?—But 
‘ these miscreants (the modern advocates of revolution) live by 
‘ calumny, and are libellers and liars by trade.’ Moreover, 
we are told, that the worst that can be said of him is, ‘that 
‘while events have been moving on upon the great theatre 
‘of human affairs, his intellect -has not been stationary ;’ that 
other people might keep their faces to the east all day, and 
look for the sun there in the evening; but that, for his part, 
‘he has altered his position as the world went round ;’ that 
there can be no sympathy between him and Mr. Smith, even 
when they think alike ; and that, though Mr. Smith may judge 
of him by himself, and think that a pretty fair criterion, he, 
Mr. Southey, ‘must protest against being measured by any 
‘such standard.’ That if Mr. Smith did really call him a 
renegade, he brands him for it on the forehead with the 
name of slanderer, and that the mark will outlast his epitaph. 
Finally, we are told that the learned author’s whole history will 
be read hereafter ;—not only at the beginning of various edi- 
tions of his works, but in numerous Biographical publications, 
both forcien and domestic ;—and that, in that history, among a 
number of other complimentary and curious things, it will be 
careiully recorded, that, though much abused, he never an- 
swered any body but Mr. Smith; and that ‘ on that occasion he 
‘vindicated himself as it became him to do—and treated his 
‘calumniator with just and memorable severity.’ 

This, we think, is a pretty fair account of the Letter, in so 
far as itis personal and appropriate.—Of some of the general 
political dogmas that are here repeated, we may say a few words 
afterwards ;—at present we have a little remark or two to make 
onthe matters we have now abstracted. 

Mr. Southey complains of having been more attacked and iy- 
sulted thanany man. Did it never occur to him, that there must 
have beensomethingabout him peculiarly calculated to provoke 
these attacks ? andif he had only pondered a little upon their pe- 
culiar nature, we think he might have discovered what this was. 
All these attacks, we rather think, were in the way of ridicule 
and derision ;—at least, we do not recollect any body who has 
thought it worth while to abuse him in good earnest. The Anti 
jacobins parodied his Jacobin lyrics and Regicide inscriptions— 
andthe Edinburgh Reviewers madesport with his Laureate odes 
and his habitual ‘affect tations. This, we think, isthe worst that 
has befallen him. Now, if aman has been laughed at for twenty 
years together, we suspect it will be pretty clear toevery body 
but himself, that there must be something rather laughable about 
him, and that, inall probability, he would only have made himseli 
mere ridiculous by retorting. Wowever, as Mr. Southey says 
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nobody can doubt that he has a talent for satire, we wish heart 
ly that he would produce it. We are quite sure that he will 
succeed perieetly in making at least one person ridiculous—and 
that is something. But we are afraid he has not temper enough 
for a satirist—nor a suflicient familiarity with the language of 
volite life.—Raillery, we would beg leave to hint to him, is 
something essentially different from railing; and if he were to 
content himself, as he now does, with calling his opponents 
‘coundrels, liars, profligates and atheists, we are afraid that no- 
body would laugh—and nobody smart but his bookseller.— 
But to return to his persecutions. 

They began, he says, in 1796, and have had no remission 
ever since. Jacobins and Antijacobins have treated him with 
equal injustice ; and both sides have united to abuse him. This 
is particularly hard no doubt: but, when the thing comes to be 
explained, it really is not quite so unaccountable. ‘These two 
parties did not attack him at the same time, nor exactly for the 
same things;—both laughed indeed at the puling affectation of 
his style, and the feeble and tragical emphasis of his execrations. 
But, in other respects, their conduct wasnatural and fair enough. 
The Antijacobins attacked him in 1796, when he was a Jacobin 
—and the Jacobins, or those he is pleased to call Jacobins, in 
1816, when he had become an Antijacobin, or something still 
more outrageous. We do not think Mr. Southey has much right 
to complain of this. The parties acted atter their kind—and he 
eems to glory in the fact, that he was successively the natural 
prey of both. But the parties, we think, have some little reason 
io complain of him ;—and of the way in which they are both 
-poken of by this oracular weathercock,who is not contented with 
abusing them alternately, but, in order to make out that lre is ex- 
clusively and eternally in the right, thinks fit, at the present day, 
to abuse them both together. Both persecutions, he says, were 
unjust and intolerant gnd calumnious—and both sets of his ene- 
mies, as far as we understand, are sciolists and coxcombs and 
profligates, by whose hostility he is honoured. Now, when a Ja- 
cobin is converted to an Antijacobin, and along with his pen- 
sion takes up his pen, in common course, to abuse his old asso- 
ciates, with the zeal of a proselyte, and the rancour of a rene- 
cado, it is usual, we believe, for him to acknowledge, that the 
Antijacobin abuse, of which he was formerly the victim, was all 
tiehly deserved ; and evento extol the mildness and forbearance 
of those old tormentors of his, whom he has now joined, and 
proposes to outgo. Air. Southey, however, insists for a dispen- 
sation from this law in his own behalf. He is ready enough to 
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binism, ancient or modern—and to practise all Antijacobin un 

charity with regard to it. But, for his own former offences 
4n this way,—these must be treated with reverence ; and he must 
still be allowed, though in full pay and employment on the 
other side, to maintain, that it was cruel and unjust to attack 
him on account of them, and that he was wronged more than 
man was ever wronged by his loyal opponents,--and deserves 
infinite credit for his forbearance in not having put forth his 
satirical vein, and demolished them on the spot. It is impossi- 
ble, we think, to put any other meaning on his expressions. He 
says, in distinctterms, that when he wrote Wat Tyler and his 
other republican pieces, ‘a spirit of Antijacobinism was pre- 
‘dominant, as unjust and intolerant as the Jacobinism of the 
‘present day. (p.7.) And afterwards, he speaks with the 
same indiscriminating resentment and contempt of ‘ the abuse 
‘and calumny with which he has been assailed, from one party 
‘or the other, Antijacobins or Jacobins, in daily, weekly,month- 
‘ly, and quarterly publications since the year 1796.’ (p. 43.) 
And the reference is equally general and comprehensive, when 
he says, that * none of the innumerable attacks that have been 
‘made upon his works, has ever called forth a word of reply, 
‘though he could (of course) have triumphantly exposed his 
‘ assailants,’ &e.—* The unprovoked insults,’ he proceeds, 
‘which have been levelled at me, both in prose and in rhyme, 
‘never induced me to retaliate. I knew that men might be 
‘appreciated from the character of their enemies as well as of 
‘their friends; and I accepted the hatred of sciolists, cox- 
‘combs, andjprofligates, as one sure proof that 1 was deserving 
‘well of the wise and of the good.’ (p.11.) Now this, as well 
as the other passages, is directly applicable to all his works, and 
the whole of his illustrious career. Indeed, we know of no 
insults in verse, that have been levelled at him, except the no- 
ted parodies of Messrs. Canning and Frere ; so that it is impos- 
sible to doubt that those learned persons, together with all 
the ministers for 1796, and ‘the dark Vizier’ at their head, 
are here classed under the apt denomination of sciolists, cox- 
combs, and profligates—as well as Messrs. Smith and Brougham, 
with Lord Grey, Sir Samuel Romilly, and the other ultra 
Whigs, as he is pleased to term them, to whom it is more di- 
rectly applied. 

In all the varieties of human littleness and folly, which the 
nature of our vocation daily unmasks to us, we confess that 
we have seldom met with any trait of character more amus- 
ing than this long-cherished grudge against Antijacobin perse- 
cution, jn a person who has been for some years the most into- 
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lerant Antijacobin in existence. But Mr. Southey. we fear, ig 
not of a forgiviug nature ;—and the crime of having parodied 
his republican effusions, will be furever inexpiabte in his eyes, 
Any thing else might have been pardoned to Mr. Canning ;— 
his coquetting with the Whigs—-his deience of the Catholics— 
his rebellion against the majesty of ord Castiereagh—and all 
the other acts of occasional liberality by which his tile has been 
distinguished :—But the crime of lese-majesté against the genius 
of Mr. Southey would admit of no atonement: And according- 
fy, the witty ridicule of his sentimental slang, which enlivened 
the earlier numbers of the Antijacobin, is still fiercely resented 
as an unprovoked insult—a persecution as unjust and intolerant 
as that which he now undergoes from the ferocious Jacobins 
of the present day,—Now, it really is not very easy to recon- 
cile all this. What would the worthy Laureate be at? He 
admits that Wat Tyler, and his other writings of that day, were 
mischievous—and nobody can doubt that they were intended 
to produce discontent and disaffection to our Monarchical con- 
stitution, and our system of opposition to the republican prinei- 
ples of France: yet, at the distance of twenty years, and after he 
has utterly renounced all these opinions, be comp!ains of the se- 
verity with which the Antijacobins pursued them—though all 
the severity consisted in a little innocent derision. Would he 
iiave been better pleased to have been clapped up in prison for 
iwo years, or transported to Botany bay for fourteen? These, 
or something more severe than these, are the punishments which 
he now calls on the Government to inflict on all seditious pub- 
lications ; and yet, though he substantially confesses that his 
own were in the foremost rank of sedition, he still mutters about 
the insult and oppression he suffered on accoynt of them, al- 
though he was let off with merely being laughed at. ‘This, we 
confess, seems to us not merely self-love, but self-idolatry. 
The same amiable weakness, indeed, is visible in some of the 
other remarks we have cited fromthis famous epistle. Mr. Sou- 
they’s intellect has kept pace with the great movements of human 
affairs. The events of the last twenty-five years have been lost 
on Mr. Smith; but Mr. Southey has made the right use of them. 
Other men continue to look for the sun in the East, after even- 
ing has come; but Mr. Southey alters his position, as the world 
goes round. This is all admirable: But does it not prove a lit- 
tle too much?—Does it not prove, that Mr. Southey, and Mr. 
Southey alone, was right both morning, noon and night; and 
consequently, that, to be perfect as he is perfect, we ought not 
only to be all Antijacobins now, but to have been Jacobins in 
1796? If he has always turned with the sun, and moved with 
the great train of affairs, then he must just have been as mira- 
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culously right in his opinions, when he was a Jacobin as he is 
now ; and the only men, whose principles are to be reprobated, 
are those who, like Mr. Smith, have had the obstinacy not to 
change them—and upon whom, therefore, the experience of 
the last twenty-five years has been utterly thrownaway. But 
it is time to come to more weighty matters. 

After thus indignantly repelling Mr. Smith’s attack on his 
consistency and moderation, the learned author prefaces, what 
may be-termed the didactic part of his work, with the following 
lofty sentence. 

* And now, Sir, leam what are the opinions of the man to whom you 
have offered this public and notorious wrong ;...opinions not derived from 
any contagion of the times, nor entertained with the unreflecting eager- 
ess of youth, nor adepted in connexion with any party in the state ; but 
gathered patiently, during many years of leisure and retirement, from 
books, observation, meditation, and intercourse with living minds who 
will be the light of other ages.’—p. 28, 29. 

This is a magnificent introduction, no doubt; but the matter 
that follows is worthy of it. He has always been a hater of 
slavery, he assures us, though he has ceased to wish for revo- 
lutions, even in countries where great changes are to be desir- 

red. This is a very pretty profession, we admit; but when we 
compare it with the practical strain of the worthy author’s poli- 
tical lucubrations, we can scarcely regard it as anything else 
than one of those formal tributes to the name of liberty which 
itis not yet thought safe for its enemies, in this country, to 
withhold. ‘The common course with all our abettors of arbitra- 
ry power, is to profess the greatest inward veneration for liber- 
ty, and to give it a little mouth-honour, now and then, in the 
abstract—but to discourage all that might tend to promote it, 
and eagerly and angrily to defend all those institutions by which 
it is repressed. We have almost as little love for revolutions as 
the Laureate has ; but our dislike to them, and our system of 
prevention, look, weimagine, rather another way. There is but 
one radical cause, we take it, for these disastrous movements— 
and that is, gross misgovernment on the part of the rulers— 
either new and direct oppression, or a tenacity of obsolete 
abuses, that cannot be otherwise overcome. There never was 
any national revolution accomplished, scarcely any attempted, 
that may not be referred to this cause, and that might not have 
been prevented, by timely concessions and reasonable reforma- 
tions, on the part of the Government. The cabalsof discontented 
individuals, the intrigues of mischief-loving men, may no doubt 
accelerate such an event, or even excite local and temporary dis- 
orders, where there is no real cause of dissatisfaction: But re- 
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volutions have always deeper causes; and, originating in the 
faults ofthe Government,can only beeffectually prevented bythe 
eorrection of these faults. Ifhistory have taught any certain les. 
sons, this is among them. Now, what are the preventives recom. 
mended by this Laurelled hater of revolutions—and what is the 
course of doctrine and of policy which this hatred has prompted 
him to disclose? In the present crisis of affairs, at home and 
abroad, he can see nothing of the faults of governments. The 
people alone areto blame. Bonaparte, indeed, he abuses with 
asmuch rancour as if he had once been his Laureate ; but nota 
word is breathed of the enormities of Ferdinand, who has been 
guilty of more acts of oppression and ingratitude during his short 
reign, than stained the ermine of the Emperor during al! his re- 
morseless career! The Ltberales are habitually sneered at, and 
Constitutionalisss made a name of mockery. He can declaim on 
the foul abominations of the Romish harlot, with reference to 
the question of Catholic Emancipation in Ireland—but has not 
aword to say againstthe Inquisition in Spain, or the persecution 
of the Protestants in France ; and is quite patriotic and edifying 
on the lawless invasion of weak states by Bonaparte—though 
he has not a rebuke in store for the partition of Poland, or 
the perfidious destruction of Genoa or Ragusa by the act of 
legitimate sovereigns. While we laud his dread of revolutions, 
therefore, which is sufficiently manifested in all his late lucubra. 
tions, we must confess we should have been better pleased to 
have seen scme other proofs of his !ove of liberty than his si- 
fence upon all the abuses of existing governments, and his infi- 
nite horror at all manifestations of popular discontent or impa- 
tience. 

3ut though he has left us rather awkwardly inthe dark as to 
the nature of his care for foreign liberty, the worthy Laureate 
has been duly communicative on the more important point of 
our domestic freedom. Here, indeed, the warmth of his zeal 
has broken out into oracle and inspiration; and, oracular as 
he is, it cannot be pretended that there is any dificulty in un- 
derstanding his meaning. This is the sum of his doctrine—* It 


‘is rue Propce at this time who stand in need of Reformation 
not the Governmeiit.’ And, a little after—* Government 
‘must reform the populiice—the people must reform themselves. 
¢ This is the true reforra ; and, compared with this, all else is 
< T mie aan } ; | 
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This, it must be admitted, is equally pithy and elegant. 
But he condescends to enter farther into details—and favours 
Mr. Smith, undeserving as he ws to be of such honour, with 
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many years meditation and study,’ as to the true practical re- 
medies for the sufferings and discontent under which we now 
labour. These are four in number—First, to put down sedi- 
tious writings, by the enactment and unsparing execution of new 
and more severe laws. Second, to buy land estates for the poor. 
Third, to educate all the poor in the Established Religion, and 
by means of the Established Church, Fourth, and finally, to 
increase the expenditure of Government as much and as fast as 
possible. ‘These are the recipes for promoting the happiness, 
and securing the liberty of our people, which are now seriously 
proposed by Mr. Southey, with such an air of undoubting confi- 
dence in their efficacy, as to leave no doubt that they are, as 
he tells us, the precious result of many years hard study and 
diligent observation in the bosom of his own family. They 
really deserve to bea little more nearly considered. 
The first response of the oracle is as follows— 


* The Government must better the conditien of the populace: and 
the first thing necessary is to prevent it from being worsened (what 
anice pretty word!) It must no longer suffer itself to be menaced, 
its chief magistrate insulted, and its most sacred institations vilified 
with impunity, It must curb the seditious press, and keep it curbed. 
For this purpose, if the laws are not at present effectual, they should 
be madeso ; nor will they then avail, unless they are vigilantly executed.’ 
». 31, 32 
Now, nobody, of course, can patronize sedition,—or object 
to its being repressed. But considering the extreme difficulty 
of ascertaining what seditionis, and the great hazard of having 
free and salutary discussion repressed along with it, we confess 
that we think it better, in general, to leave it to the castigation 
of the anti-seditious press—and let it be laughed or reasoned 
down by the ordinary operation of sound reason, and animated 
debate. ‘To be sure, when a piece so extremely seductive and 
difficult tobe answered as Wat Tyler comes in the way, there 
may be a strong temptation to call in the terrors of the law to 
the help of our overmastered reason ;—and perhapsit was witha 
view to such extremecases, that the worthy Laureate made this 
patriotic suggestion. At the same time, we cannot help conjec- 
turing, from the strain of some of those quarterly effusions which 
he refuses to disavow, and even from the tenor ofthe profound 
speculations with which we are now engaged, that the Laureate’s 
practical notions of curbing might goa good deal further. We 
there find, that he is of opinion that infinite mischief has been 
done, and is doing, by all those writings which recommend 
retrenchment, or advocate reform—which lead the people to 
believe that their sufferings are in any degree to be imputed to 


fhe faults of the Government, past or present, or that there #® 
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reason for any amendment whatever in the great institutions of 
ourcountry. All these writings, therefore, weimagine, he would 
think it necessary to suppress—and would probably consider it 
as a duty to transport, or imprison for life, all authors and pub- 
lishers Who presumed to circulate such pestilent discourses! We 
believe no practical statesman is of opinion with Mr. Southey, 
cither that it is necessary to enact new laws for the repression 
of sedition—or that it would be expedient, or even tolerable, to 
put the present laws in force, in every case in which there might 
be room for their operation. But, that a suggestion of this 
kind should proceed from a man, who has in his time offended 
so signally against those laws, and has been indebted for his 
safety to that lenity in their administration, which he alonc lifts 
up his voice to reprove, might excite our wonder and disgust, 
if extremes did not tend to expose extremes, and absurdity 
make all errors innoxious. The absurdity, indeed, sets all gra- 
vity at defiance, when it is considered that this same person, 
who thinksthe present laws against sedition not half severe 
cnough, continues, up to the present hour, to complain of the 
slight moral discipline by which his own sedition was chastized, 
in far more dangerous times—and cries out with one and the 
same breath against the persecution he then suffered for his le- 
velling principles, and against the lenity with which those are 
treated who now approach to the same doctrines. 

The scheme of abolishing the poor-rates, by settling all the 
poor as farmers on certain national domainsto be purchased out 
of our surplus revenue, is professedly borrowed from Mr. Owen, 


of whose project we may hereafter find a fitter opportunity df 


speaking. Itcertainly appears to the greatest possible disad- 
vantage inthe hands of the Laureate ; and is itself, we are afraid, 
just as visionary and fantastic as was necessary to secure his pa- 
tronage and approbation. Thereal evil isthe excess of our po- 
pulation, which this scheme would obviously tend to aggravate; 
and the result would be, that besides ahorde of discontentedand 
unproductive agriculturists, we should have just as many ordi- 
nary paupersas before. Suppose the enormous expense of the 
first establishment got over, and all the present race of pau- 
pers settled comfortably on the national land—our manufac- 
tures, We suppose, are not to be deserted, and all our other un- 
dertakings are still to be supplied with handsas formerly: But it 
is the fluctuating demand for labour, which is produced by the 
fluctuating profit of those undertakings, which every now and 
then throws such shoalsof unemployed artisans on the parish ; 
and this cause must continue to operate after the national farms 
are all occupied, just as before. In short.weshould just havea 
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new race of compulsory agriculturists, toiling for a bare subsist: 
ence, without profit, superadded to the rest of our redundant po- 
pulation ; and we should merely pension off the present race of 
paupers on a permanent and perpetual provision, to make room 
for another race, for whom no such resource could be provided. 
This, however, we suspect, is rather beyond the depth of our 
Laureate, who talks very eloquently of colonizing at home with 
disbanded soldiers and sailors---and thus lightening the poor- 
rates, encouraging manufactures,and even ‘ providing a perma- 
nent source of revenue.’ Very pleasant certainly, and feasible ! 

The Laureate’s third panacea is the education of the poor ; 
and, with his constitutional horror at half learning, which he 
repeatedly says is far worse than ignorance, we confess we were 
rather surprised at his having the courage to recommend it at 
all. Most certainly, half learning is all thatthe bulk of the poor 
can ever expect to obtain; and if we thought, as he does, that 
it was worse than none, we should be compelled to decide 
against giving them any education. But then, the worthy poet 
is not for trusting them with the dangerous arts of reading and 
writing alone :---By no means;---‘ they must also be instructed 
‘according to the Established Religion ; and the scheme of 
their education is to be ‘so connected with the Church, as to 
‘form part of the Establishment; and thus we shall find it a 
‘ bulwark to the State, as well as to the Church.’ Now, there 
really seems to us to be something portentous in this,—coming 
from the pen of a layman who holds as yet buta small ornamen- 
tal sinecure, not depending onecclesiastical patronage,and who 
professes great philanthropy and liberality. The question is, 
how best to counteract the grievous ignorance, improvidence 
and profligacy, of the lower orders ; and when the answer is--- 
By education ;---up starts the Poet-Laureate, and puts in this 
qualification, that they shall get no education unless they con- 
form to the Church of England, and come for it to a school that 
is part of the Church Establishment ! This, we suppose, would, 
in point of fact, exclude about two-thirds of the subjects of this 
realm---and those who are most in need of it; and all this in or- 
derthata bulwark may be reared up for the Church, and the peo- 
ple attached to their national institutions. From this intolerant 
and flaming zeal for the Church of England, one would natural- 
ly suppose that Mr. Southey had been a Dissenter in his youth ; 
and though we know nothing whatever of the matter, he has 
dropped some hints in the course of this epistle that seem 
to countenance that supposition:---where he says, for exam- 
ple, that his ‘ Joan of Arc’ received the approbation of all 
‘the dissenting journals’ of the day; and that his fine scheme 
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ofemigration to America was much talked of among certain sects 
of Christians. But whether this desire to exclude all sectaries 
from the benefits of a national education proceeds from mere 
hostility to all the objects of his early attachment, or irom prin- 
ciples of more comprehensive patriotism and prudence, it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the singular figure it makes 
among the ways and means by which discontent and vice, as 
well as poverty and disaffection, are to be eradicated from so- 
ciety. Does the worthy Laureate now hold, that all Dissenters 
are so profligate and seditious by nature, that reading and 
writing would only make them more dangerous ?---or docs he 
hope, by this exclusion, to force them gently back within the 
pale of the Church, by refusing them all instruction elsewhere? 
Whatever his views may be, there is certainly great originali- 
ty in proposing such a restriction, as a means of attaching the 
Dissenting population to the Government of the country. 

But the grand secret and glorious discovery of the excellent 

Laureate remains still to be mentioned. It is, that the present 
distress of the country proceeds entirely from the extreme par- 
simony of the Government---and that the only catholic remedy 
is,for it to increase its leviesand its expenditure without sparing. 

‘We are afraid that this would not be believed upon our re- 
port---and therefore we must quote the words of this learned 
Theban himself, whose opinions have been maturing among the 
mountains of Cumberland, during, we know not how many 
years of intense study and deep meditation. ‘ Never, indeed,’ 
says he, ‘ was there a more senseless cry than that which is at 
* this time raised for retrenchment in the public expenditure,as 
‘ ameans of alleviating the present distress. Men are out of em- 
‘ ploy. The evil is, that too little is spent ; and, asa remedy, we 
* are exhorted to spend less!’ This isdwelt upon with the same 
complacency for some time ; and so perfectly assured and sa- 
tisfied is he with this brilliant position, that he proceeds to 
taunt, somewhat severely, the unfortunate speculators who have 
recommended a reduction of our establishments. There are 
many mouths, he says. without food, because the hands want 
work ;---‘ and for this reason, the State Quack requires furti.er 
‘reduction. O lepidum caput! and it is by such heads as this 
‘ that we are to be reformed !’---Nay, there is yet more of the 
‘same pattern. Instead, therefore, of this senseless cry for re- 
‘ trenchment, which is like prescribing depletion for a patient, 
‘ whose complaints proceed from inanition, a liberal expenditure 
* should be advised in works of public utility and magnificence. 
‘ Build, therefore, our monuments,’ &c. Ke. 


Now, we must say, that the utter absurdity of those passas 
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ees, combined with the undoubting confidence with which they 
are. brought forward, have given usa higher idea than we ever 
entertained before of Mr. Southey’s poetical genius.—Nothing, 
we conceive, but the true poetic temperament could have given 
birth to such conceptions-.-or blinded the author’s eyes to the 
glaring fallacy of his assumptions: For the whole of this most 
‘comfortable doctrine rests upon the ingenious supposition, that 
Government has the means of spending without measure or li- 
mit—and that its present moderation in that particular arises 
merely from a sort of stinginess, which will probably be over- 
come by the warmth and eloquence of his exhortations.---Now, 
we are very much afraid that this is not exactly the case; and, 
at all events, it is to be regretted, that the worthy Laureate 
did not think of inquiring a little into the cause of this ef- 
fect ;---* or rather,’ as the sage Polonius expresses it, ‘ of this 
‘defect---for this effect defective comes by cause,’---as he 
night then perhaps have discovered, that the insufficiency of 
our expenditure was occasioned entirely by the difficulty of rais- 
ing funds to supply it---and that the remedy which he prescribes, 
however pleasant and desirable in itself, really could not be 
conveniently applied in the present posture of our affairs. 

If things, indeed, were otherwise,—if Government could 
raise money to any given amount, by its own creative fiat, 
and without at all burdening or distressing the people, no- 
thing, to be sure, could be easier, or more laudable, than to 
employ all the idle people in the land at double wages, on 
works of utility and magnificence,—or of no utility or mag- 
nificence at all. On that delectable supposition, there could 
be no possible objection to giving all the paupers in the coun- 
try handsome allowances, and employing them in parading up 
and down the streets with st rds and bands of music: Nay, 
nobody would grudge that thé salary even of the Péet-Lau- 
reate should be multiplied tenfold, and an additional butt of 
Sherry rolled into his cellar for every ode he indited. But, 
alas, when things are but too notoriously in the very opposite 
situation——when the pressure of taxation has not only swallowed 
up the income, but actually annihilated the capital of many of 
the most industrious individualsinthe country—when the house- 
hold furniture of hundreds of decent families is sold every day 
in the street for arrears of taxes—and the expenditure of every 
householder is necessarily restricted by absolute inability, with- 
inthe most penurious limits, it does sound something wild and 
extravagant, and poetical, and lyrical, to talk of relieving the 
distresses of the country by a liberal expenditure bythe Govern} 
went in works of public magnificence. The money which the 
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Government is thus exhorted to spend, it must first squeeze 
from the pockets of its subjects—and to that extent, at least, their 
expenditure must be diminished. Ifthey had been allowed to 
keep it—and could with prudence afford to lay it out for their 
own ends, it would equally be spent as if it was handed over 
to Government for that purpose ;—and the only difference 
would be, that the owners would, in all likelihood, spend it 
profitably and productively,while the Government would throw 
t away ;—that the one would use it to maintain productive 
abour, and make it act as the spring of a long scrics of pros- 
xerous industry—while the other would consume it in the 
vayment of soldiers, taxgatherers and sinecurists, in whose 
ands it would be productive of nothing. But, if the original 
owner could not afford to spend it in his own business, or for 
his own enjoyments, still less can he afford to pay it in taxes: 
And this hopeful project for charming away the poverty of the 
country, by a liberal expenditure on the part of Government, 
turns out to be nothing else than a device for completing the 
impoverishment of the industrious part of the community, and 
cutting off the sources of future wealth and prosperity, in order 
to enable Government to maintain, a little longer, its hosts of sti- 
pendiary servants :---And the worthy Laureate,who comes down 
from the mountains with this precious scheme of finance on his 
shoulders, cackles, with vast self-complacency, at the state quacks 
who recommend economy,---and imagines himself the most pro- 
found genius in the world, because he can talk, with physiolo- 
gical solemnity, of depletion and inanition,---and compare, in 
bucolic strains, ‘the wealth which is taken from the people, 
‘to vapours which are drawn imperceptibly from the earth, 
‘but distributed to it in refreshing dews and fertilizing show- 
‘ ers.’—sHow amazingly pretty ! 

Of a truth, the Laureate shies in Political Economy---but 
he had better keep to his Spanish Romances. 
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Art. VIII. Transactions of the Geological Society. Vol. Il. 
4to. pp. 558. London. Printed and Sold by William 
Phillips. 1814. 


Gout years have now elapsed, since we reviewed, in our 37th 
Number, the first volume of the Transactions of the Geo- 
logical Society. The comments we then made on the utility of 
such divisions of scientific labour, and on the probable advanta- 
ges of this particular Institution, have, we apprehend, been jus- 
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tified by the result. The Society appears to have been prosper- 
ously advancing, since that time, in the number of its members, 
the respectability of its papers, and, as we understand, in the 
value ofthe Museumannexed tothe Establishment. Two quar- 
to volumes of Transactions have succeeded to that which we for- 
merly had before us; and we find proofs of great care and 
assiduity in the collection and publication of these Memoirs. 
Considering, therefore, that the Institution has already prov- 
ed itself usetul to science, and creditable to the country, and 
desirous to maintain the office of our Journal, as a recorder 
of the progress of physical knowledge, we do not hesitate in 
laying before our readers this second volume of Transactions, 
with such comments as it has suggested to us. 

In looking generally over the papers contained in the volume, 
we are struck by the collateral evidence they afford to one inte- 
resting fact in the present state of science :---we mean, the ten- 
dency, in all its branches, to assume a character of strict expe- 
riment or observation, at the expense of all hypothesis, and 
even of moderate theoretical speculation. We think this cireum- 
stance worthy of notice, inasmuch as it is of value to the phi- 
losopher, not merely to note the progress of actual knowledge, 
but also to observe the machinery which the mind employs to 
this end; and the changes of method which are derived from 
the casual efforts of genius and labour, or from the more tardy 
effect of political and social institutions. The influence of Lord 
Bacon, and of his illustrious contemporaries in Europe, was 
not immediate or complete, in reforming the methods of phy- 
sical inquiry. Time was necessary to change a system, sanc- 
tioned alike by habit, antiquity, and the authority of eminent 
names. Accordingly it will be found, that during the last two 
centuries, there has been a progressive tendency to render sci- 
ence more severe in its experimental part, and more entirely se- 
parate from all hypothesis ; and that the reform with which this 
period began, has continued to extend itself even to the time 
before us. Within the last forty years, a period more remark- 
able in the history of science, than any other of equal duration, 
this tendency has been strengthened, by the very circumstance 
of the splendour and variety of the discoveries which we owe 
to these strict experimental methods of research. We have 
found the instruments of inquiry multiply in our hands ; and 
experiments have been fruitful, not only in their direct results, 
but, still further, in disclosing new objects of pursuit, and in 
providing new agents, wherewithal to reduce these into our 
power. Habit and success are both, therefore, at present con- 
cerned in maintaining this mode of investigation, and in bring- 
ing it to its most simple and perfect state. 
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The science of Geology has hitherto manifested this change 
less than most other branches of physics; the gencral causes of 
which difference it is not difficult to explain. The comparative 
novelty of the subject isone circumstance which has contributed 
to this eifect. Every science hasan infancy of speculation and 
conjecture, when there are few analogies to guide, and no pre- 
vious facts to determinethe course of research. ‘The nature of 
the objectsand agents in Geology, was likely still further to give 
anhypothetical turn to the first inquiries on this subject. There 
is a sort of overbearing magnitude in these, which seems to 
scorn all common and minute processes of observation; and the 
early geologists, who in fact had close kindred with the cosmo- 
gonists, might be thought to hold the authority of Quintilian 
for the style of their speculations. ‘ T'um est hyperbole virtus, 
cum res ipsa de qua loquendum est, naturalem modum excessit.” Tn 
the outset it could hardly be deemed possible that the examina- 
tion of a water-worn channel, of a fragment, or of a simple 
line of junction between two rocks, should furnish knowledge of 
the great changes which have taken place on the surface of the 
globe ; should tell us of the comparative age of rocks; of the 
causes of their internal structure: and of the manner of their 
elevation into those vast mountain summits and chains, which 
the eye reaches, but which the feet of man have never trodden. 

Anothercause whichhas retarded the progressof Geology asa 
science of strict observation, has been the comparative facility of 
the theoretical part of the subject. Inallscienceit is mucheasier 
vaguely to speculate, than patiently to observe ; and this is espe- 
eially true with respect tg Geology--including, as it now pro- 
fesses to do, all the details of systematic mineralogy. The great 
multiplication of the varieties of simple minerals as well as of 
rocks;---the deficiency in any good arrangement of these, found- 
ed either on chemical or externa! characters ;---the want of a 
well-defined nomenclature,---and the positive evil of a number 
of barbarous names, with which local usage, or the German 
eryctognosy have burdened us;---all these circumstances concur 
to render this part of the science tediously instructive, and very 
difficult of attainment. Something has recently been done to 
clear away these obstacles ; but they have hitherto had an ob- 
vious influence in directing the course of geological pursuit. 
Speculations on the agency of heat, water, gases, earthquakes 
and volcanoes, are much more seducing than the dry determi- 
nations of specific gravity, and crystalline forms of fracture and 
frangibility ;---and the student is glad to shelter himself in gene- 
ralities from the revolting details of acicular parallel or diverg- 
‘ne concretions :---the scopiform-diverging fibrous aggregation 
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spongiform circularly cellular substances, and the multitude of 
like phrases, with which descriptive mineralogy abounds. 

Notwithstanding all this, the matter-of-fact niethods have late- 
ly been gaining ground in Geology, as in other sciences : hypo 
theses are now scarcely listened to; and even the well-organized 
theories which, a short time since,created so much controversy, 
receive in this day little attention or comment. Such, at least, 
seems to be the case with the sober-minded mineralogists o! 
the South; who, in truth, have never shown that arceut zeal 
for their theories, which almost threw our northern capital into 
aflame. Fire and waterare still indeed opposed to each ot her, 
asin days of yore; but itis now a modest and well-ordered 
struggle ; more frequently resolving itself into a question abou * 
particular rocks, than embracing, as formerly, the whole series 
of mineral formations. ‘The German school, though encumbered 
with the disputes of its own Geognosy, yet has certainly contri- 
buted nota little to this altered character of the science. Itis 
an interesting question, not only to Geology, but to general 
knowledge, how far such changes may advantageously pro- 
ceed.—But, upon this subject, we have not leisure at present 
further to enter. 

‘The papers in the volume before us, are almost all formed 
upon the model just described ; being chiefly descriptive of mi- 
neralogical observations, or of physical facts closely connected 
with the subject. They are 24 innumber; of which sixteen 
relate to different localities in the British islands, and three only 
to foreign geology. It isfurther worthy of notice, that nine of 
the twenty-four communications are by the same gentleman, 
Dr. Maculloch; a proportion, of which, after reading them, 
we are in nowise disposed to complain. ‘They are through- 
gut ably and judiciously written; and show Dr. Mucculloch to 
be a zealous and excellent observer, who brings to his subject 
much acute discrimination, and a large stock of general science. 
The outline we shall have oceasion to give of some of his pa 
pers, will show that this commendation is not hastily or unrea 
sonably bestowed. 


On certain products obtained in the Distillation of Wood, with Remarks on 
Bituminous Substances and Coal. By Dr. Maccvutocn. 


This paper is valuable to the chemist, as well as to the mi- 
neralogist, in affording some new views as to the nature and 
relations of resinous and bituminous substances ; and in ap- 
plying these results more particularly to the question as to the 
origin of coal. Dr. Macculloch was led to this investigation by 
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certain experiments on thetar-like substance produced inthede- 
structive distillationof wood. It would be difficult to give acon. 
cise statement of the facts detailed in the first part of the paper; 
one general inference drawn from which is.that the varieties of ve- 
getable resins, though resembling much the mineral bitumens in 
appearance, yet differ from them essentially in other points ; as 
in the comparative solubility in alcohol and naphtha, and in 
yielding a larger proportion of acetic acid and carbonic oxide 
by heat. We may remark here, that this distinction does not 
seem suficientto authorize their entire separation ; since the re- 
lative proportions of the ingredients of the mineral bitumens, 
(petroleum, naphtha, asphaltum, &c.) vary similarly in each of 
their species ; and in naphtha, sofar, as to contain no oxygen at 
all. We doubt whether it is enough to say in reply to this that 
the changes in the mineral bitumens consist in the alteration of 
the relative proportionsof the hydrogenand carbon. Theprin- 
ciple of chemical! distinction is still the same ; applying equally 
to the differences between the vegetable and mineral bitumens, 
and to those of the latter class among themselves. 

In introducing thesubject of coal, Dr. Maccullochobjects to 
considering pit-coal as a combination of bitumen with charcoal, 
as is usually done ; and thinks it more consonant to analogy, to 
regard it as a bitumen itself,---the varieties, from the Newcastle 
to the Kilkenny, depending on the greater or less proportion 
of carbonin the bituminous compound. Considering it in this 
light, it falls into the series after asphaltum ; and a regular gra- 
dation may be fo}lowed in the bitumens, from naphtha at one 
extreme, to anthracite (the last link in the chain of coal) at the 
other. ‘There is another class of inflammable substances, how- 
ever, connected with these, but more of doubtful character. 
These are the Lignites ; forming aseries from peat and submerg 
ed wood, to the varieties of Bovey coal, to surturband and jet. 
It was Dr. Macculloch’s object, in the progress of his researches, 
to detect the advance of bituminization from simple peat to jet ; 
and to ascertain the relation between the latter substance and 
coal. Examination by alcohol and naphtha did not give any 
very decided results ; but that by distillation, indicated the pro- 
gress of the bituminous quality in the order of substances men- 
tioned above; the oil distilled from jet being of greatest speci- 
fic gravity—smelling strongly of petroleum, and being almost as 
soluble in naphtha as the latter bitumen. These observations 
are cited as warranting the opinion, that the continued action 
of water is capable of converting simple vegetable into bitumi- 
nous substances ; the degree of bituminization depending chief- 
ly on the time during which this action has been maintained ; 
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though other circumstances of locality and original variety in 
the vegetable material,may influencethe chemical changes which 
determine the result. These processes, in which time is so im- 
portant an agent, can seldom be imitated in the laboratory ; 
but Dr. Macculloch, to ascertain how far mere heat is capable 
of accomplishing the change which still remains to be made 
from the most perfect Lignite coal. employed Sir J. Hall’s 
method of experiment with close gun-barrels ; repeating, in the 
first instance, the experiment in which Sir James considered 
that a species of coal was produced from fir saw-dust and wood, 
thus exposed to heat. The result was unsuccessful; and Dr. 
Macculloch states his conviction, that the substance produced 
by Sir J. Hall, was not really bitumen, but a porous charcoal] 
mixed with vegetable tar. Itremained, however, to subject to 
this triatssubstances already in part bituminized ; to accomplish 
which,powdered jet was exposed t9 red heat inclose gun-barrels, 
with certain precautions suggested by the nature of the experi- 
ment. The resultshere were very satisfactory ; the produce of 
the fused jet, exhibiting the true characters of coal—-its colour, 
fracture, iniammability, and odour on burning. One or two 
other interesting facts arose out of these experiments ; such as 
the conversion of a portion of clay, enclosed in the gun-barre}, 
into a substance resembling bituminous shale, in its smell, con- 
sistence and other characters. 

The importance ofthis investigation to our views regarding 
the origin of coal, will readily be understood. It appears cer- 
tain, that the bituminization of vegetable matter may be effect- 
ed in various degrees by the action of water alone; but there 
is stilla strongly marked distinction, mechanical perhaps more 
than chemical, between the most perfect of these lignite bitu- 
mens and true coal. As far as the evidence at present goes, it 
is decidedly in favour of heat, as the agent by which, under 
certain modifications, the conversion of the former into the lat- 
ter, has taken place in nature. It is much, to have ascertained 
that the change may be so effected: the stages of probability 
which rise upon thisfact are surmounted with comparative ease. 
Dr. Macculloch, indeed, somewhat suddenly checks himself on 
approaching this more speculative part of the subject; but 
allows us, nevertheless, to infer his opinion in favour of the 
igneous conversion of bituminized wood into coal,—a con- 
clusion to which his own experiments so obviously tend. 


Mineralogical Account of the Isle of Man. By Dr. Bercer, 


Our information respecting the natural history of the Isle of 
Man has hitherto been scanty,—derived principally from Bishop 
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Wilson’s book, andfrom Wood’s account of the Isle, publish- 
ed some years ago. Dr. Berger’s paper is not very valuable, 
from any minute mineralogical information it contains; but it 
furnishes an outline of the physical structure of the country ; 
~_ together with the map and table of heights barometrically 

scertained, which accompany it, is likely to be useful as a guice 
a further research. The mountain chain of the Isle of Man 
stretches from N. E. to S. W., with a length of 25, and an ave- 
rage breadth of 4 or 5 miles. The highest pointsin this chain 
are Sneifeldt, Barroole and Gob-y-Scioot; the first of which 
has an elevation of 2000 feet, the latter respectively of 1850 
and 1820 feet above the level of the sea. An estimate of the 
proportion of uncultivated mountain land, makes this amount 
to one-third of the whole extent of the island. Of the primitive 
rocks inthe Isle of Man, granite and clay slate are those 
alone which appear m sifu; but mica slate, sienite, porphyry, 


quartz and garnet rock occur in the form of fragments. The. 


granite isin very small quantity, and under circumstances which 
make it doubtful whether its occurrence is not rather in beds 
than as a basis to the island. The clay slate, too, is confined 
chiefly to the higher mountain tracts already noticed. Of the 
transition rocks we only find grauwacke slate ; but this coming 
down to almost every part of the coast, and occupying a very 
considerable proportion of the Isle. This grauwacke, in many 
places, isscarcely distinguishable from the clay slate in position 
or character; and forms one of those cases in which a system of 
EATS: Se) cogent leads us to attend to secondary dis- 
tinctions, neglecting the great relations of rocks, and those in- 
sensiblegrad ttionsof structure which are soimportanttoaration- 
al theory of their origm. The grauwacke formation contains 
eins of galena; and, though no workings are now carried on, 
vet the lead-mines of Foxdale and Brada-He vad, appear to have 
becn known some centuries ago, in the good days of the Stan- 
levs, Kings of Man; and have since been worked at intervals, 
with some speculation and little profit. It may further be no- 
ticed, that all the Runic and Danish monuments in the island 
are constructed of this grauwacke slate. 

Limestone is the principal floetz rock of the Isle of Man, 
containing the same organic remains as that of Cumberland, 
and accompanied by partial formations of magnesian lime- 
stone, not “regularly stratified like the others, ‘and affording 
scarcely any of these remains. In one situation, the latter rock 
is remarkable from containing small distinct nodules of a glassy 
quartz. Dr. berger professes himself unable to speak distinctly 
ofthe relative position of these two limestones, but believes 
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them to occur in separate beds, one within the other : sandstone, 
and an amygdaloid with a basis of wacke, are noticed as over- 
lying the limestone in particular localities of the island. Some 
slight attempts have been made to sink for coal ; but these turn- 
ed out fruitlessly: And Dr. Berger gives a reasonable caution 
against the resumption of any such schemes, on the very slight 
chances which research has hitherto disclosed. 


On the Granite Tors of Cornwall. By Dr. Maccuttocu. 


This paper contains some remarks on the celebrated Logging 
Rock of the Land’s End, and on others of the granite tors or 
cairns of the same district. The weight of the vibrating stone 
is estimated at 66 tons. By different trials it was found, that 
the greatest force of three persons applied to it, sufficed to make 
its outer edge describe an arc, the chord of which was 3ths of 
an inch at 6 feet distance from the centre of motion. When 
suffered to return, it vibrates for a few seconds before falling 
again to rest ; which vibration in a sensible degree is produced 
even by the wind blowing against its western exposed surface. 
A valuable part of this paper relates to the form of those vast in- 
sulated masses of granite in Cornwall and elsewhere ; the cause 
of their division into cuboidal and prismatic figures ; and the 
general tendency of the same rock to take ultimately the sphe- 
roidal form ; while in sandstone, and other rocks of prismatic 
fracture, no such tendency exists, though the external causes 
acting upon them are the same. This question we consider as 
interesting to geology; sincé the phenomena can only be plausi- 
bly resolved, by referring to some differences in the internal 
structure and original formation of the rocks themsclves,--- 
which differences are the main objects of geological inquiry. 
These indirect and accidental modes of questioning Nature, of- 
ten disclose more of her secret processes, than the most labori- 
ous and well-adjusted schemes of research. It{being now gene- 
rally conceded, that the Granite of Cornwall is not a stratified 
rock, we must find other means of explaining its frequent cu- 
boidal figure, which, at the same time, will not preclude the 
explanation of its general tendency to decompose into the spe- 
roidal form. Dr. Macculloch’s solution is perhaps as satisfacto- 
ry as our knowledge at present renders possible. Assuming, 
what we are not disposed to deny, that granite may be of igne- 
ous origin, he adds--- 

‘ Here we must conceive, that in a homogeneous mass of fluid 
matter, crystallization bad commenced from numerous centres at the 

ame time. While there was yet space for the formation of succes- 
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sive solid deposites round any set of these imaginary centres, a spherical 
or spheroidal figure would be the result. As the surfaces of these sphe- 
roids approached each other, ile successive crusts would interfere ; and 
the intervals would be filled by portions of spheroidal crusts, until the cu- 
boidal figures of all the contiguous masses are completed ; thus forming 
that aggregated mass of cuboids which we witness in the granites of this 
aspect which remain unaltered in their places. We need not be surprised 
that this regularity is not more constant, nor the forms more pertect, as we 
are unacquainted with the numerous circumstances which may deterinine 
the several centres of crystallization, or which may interfere with the ul- 
timate regularity of the resulting masses.’ 


This view of the subject (which perhaps contains more of spe” 
culation than any other passage in the volume), derives support 
from various analogies, such as the columns and balls of basaltic 
rocks ; the tendency to the spheroidal form in the rock salt of 
Cheshire, &c. The objection, that in a uniform fluid there 
would be nothing todetermine these centres of spherical crystal- 
lization, we should mect by saying that the difficulty is the same 
in numerous cases of acknowledged crystallization ; and by ex- 
pressing our opinion, that mineralogists have hitherto attend- 
ed too exclusively to the affinities of contiguous particles in 
forming crystals, without sufficient regard to those more ex- 
tensive, though less distinct affinities, which may have place in 
great masses,brought into such a state as to admit of changes 
of arrangement in their composing parts. Without adopting 
the speculations of La Metherie, we may still reasonably en- 
tertain the belief, confirmed as it is by numerous facts, that 
upon the principle of crystallization, much larger and more 
diffused determinations of form may take place than those 
which constitute single crystals, or the assemblage of those in 
the structure of any single specimen. ‘The elucidation of this 
subject will form an important step in the further progress of 
Geology. 


“In Alecount of the Brine Springs at Droitwich. By Leonarp 
Horner, Ese. 


In this Memoir, we have a sketch of the natural history of 
the Salt-springs of Droitwich, together with a chemical exa- 
mination of the brines of this district. The mineralogical fea- 
tures of the surrounding country appear to resemble, in ge- 
neral, those of the district in Cheshire, and the northern part 
of Shropshire, where brine springs occur. The prevailing 
rock is a calcareo-argillaceous sandstone, which Mr. Horner 
thinks it probable, may be the old red sandstone of Werner :--- 
of this, however, from his description, we do not feel perfectly 
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assured. As no new brine pit has been sunk at Droitwich dur- 
ing the last thirty years; and as the rock salt itself is not 
worked in this district, itwas found very difficult to obtain in- 
formation as to the strata passed through to obtain the brine ; 
but that procured suffices to show, that they are chiefly the 
same marls, and blue and white clays, penetrated by veins of 
gypsum, which are met with in the Cheshire salt-mines. The 
evidence as to a subjacent body of rock salt, though not per- 
fectly distinct, yet is enough to be admitted in proof of its ex- 
istence. ‘This admission, indeed, would seem necessary to ac- 
count forthe permanence of very strong brine-springs, which 
are known to have been worked during the period of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, and probably at a date far anterior to this. 

The analysis of the brines of Droitwich, seems to have been 
conducted by Mr. Horner with great exactness, and according 
to the most approved methods. Their specific gravity, as ta- 
ken from different pits, varies from 1174.71 to 1206.11. A 
pint measure of the strongest of the brines, contains 2290 grains 
of salt, or about 26.53 per cent; a proportion very nearly 
equal to that of the strongest Cheshire brines, as they are stated 
by Dr. Holland, in his account of the Cheshire salt district.* 
The analysis gives, in 100 parts of the saline contents of the 
brine—of muriate of soda 96.48; sulphate of lime 1.63; sul- 
phate of soda 1.82; muriate of magnesia 0.07. This differs 
‘ from that of the Cheshire brines, in affording sulphate of soda, 
and in not giving traces of the carbonate of lime, or oxide of 
iron, which occur in small quantities inthe latter. The mode, 
of manufacture of the salt is stated to be the same. Of late 
about 16,000 tons haveannually beenmade at Droitwich, chiefly 
for home consumption, and paying to Government a duty of 
320,000/. 


On the Veins of Cornwall. By Mr. W. Puituirs. 


This paper, which is of considerable length, contains some 
valuable details regarding the direction, and other characters of 
the veins in Cornwall ; as also, in relation to the practical min- 
ing of this district; and forms a satisfactory addition to Dr. 
Berger’s paper in the first volume of these Transactions. The 
copper and tin of Cornwall never occur in layers or beds, but 
always, with the exception of the stream tin, in veins, or lodes, 
asthey are provincially termed. The metalliferous veins have 
generally a direction nearly east and west ; and those in differ- 
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See the First Volume of these Transactions. 
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ent directions rarely produce any metallic ore. No instance 
has yet occ urred, of a vein being actually seen to terminate ei- 
ther to the east or west, or being w orked out in de pth ; though 
some of the mines, as those of Cook, Kitchen and Dolcoath, are 
more than 1250 feet deep. These metalliferous veins are usual- 
ly from one to three feet in width; but occasionally even as 
much as thirty feet. With regard to the indications of their 
quality, it is alw ays deemed that the early discovery of iron 
pyrites, and portions of yellow copper ore, mixed with much 
blende, isa favourable omen for copper still further in the vein. 
It generally happens too, that tin is found at a small depth in 
veins, which afterwards prove rich in copper. A friable ferru- 
ginous substance, consisting of decomposed pyrites and clay, 
is considered a favourable indication both for tin and copper; 
but this, like those ‘before mentioned, affords surmises which 
enly now and then accord with the truth. 

We scarcely venture to hint here at the mysteries of Rabdo- 
mancy,the sublime science of the Divi ining Rod; whichwe find, 
from Mr. Phillips, to retain still a certain amount of credit 
among the Cornish labouring miners. Though the sage profes- 
sors of this art, however, do even now at times take the rod into 
their hands, and tread barefooted over the surface, to ascertain 
the presence of metals beneath, yet, in their days of sober cal- 
culation, no proprietor will trust his money to the suggestions 
of a twirling stick, or dig down in trace of the me tallic eflluvi ia, 
which reach the subile senses of the Rabdomancer above. In 
former times, it was otherwise ; since the learned Fulld relates, 
that German divines were actually brought over to Cornwall, 
to indicate, by their divining rods, the course and richness of 
metallic veins. Nevertheless, we have never in England so far 
submitted ourselves to these mysteries, as we believe to have 
been the case in France, Germany and Italy. We have seen 
no such people as Aimar or Rover amongst us; nor have we 
published such books as those of Thorwenel, Ritter, Ebel and 
Amoretti, which call Moses and Aaron the Rabdomancers of 
early ages, and turn into divining rods the club of Hercules 
and the staff with which Rom ilus is said to have marked out 
the districts of his infant city.* 

The facts regarding the intersection of veins are among the 
most interesting in mineralogy. The cross courses, or N. and S. 
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veins of Cornwall, are very troublesome to the miners ; their 
effect in cutting the metailiferous veins being generally that of 
disturbing their course, or breaking them into smali branches ; 
the working of which is not resumed without much uncertainty 
as to the direction of the true vein. The slide or heaving of the 
Jatter, produced by such intersection, is often very great. Mr. 
Phillips mentions an instance, hh which a tin vein was heaved 
up 22 fathoms in perpendicular height ; and another example in 
the mine of Huel-Peever, where one of these heaves so entire- 
ly bafiled the skill of the miners, that nearly 40 years were spent 
infruitless research, before the metalliferous lode was again dis- 
covered. It often ‘happens also, that a vein which has been 
rich in ore on one side a cross course, becomes suddenly poor on 
the other.. These cross veins themselves, as before stated, rare- 
ly yield any thing, which may compensate for the disturbance 
they give. Some indeed have afforded tin and silver, and others 
contain cobalt and antimony; but these instances are not fre- 
quent. An occasional value, however, belongs to them, as the 
means of carrying off water from the mines, which object is, im 
fact, one of the most laborious and expensive connected with 
the mining in Cornwall. Several of the adits, or artificial sub- 
terraneous water-courses, are 3 or 4 miles in length ; and that 
of the Gwennap mine, in its numerous branches, is stated to 
have an extent of nearly 24 miles. 

The latter part of this paper contains descriptions of parti- 
cular mines, which cannot be understood without the plates and 
sectionsaccompanying it. A few economical details are given, 
particularly as to the Huel Alfred mine ; but the want of dis- 
tinctness in the dates diminishes the value of these statements. 
We learn, however, that 1500 people are employed about this 
mine, underground and on the surface; that there are three 
large steam engines for drawing off the water, andtwo for bring- 
ing up the ore; and thatthe monthly expenses for labour, coal, 
ropes, timber, &c. amounted at the time this paper was written, 
to 5300/. We cannot commend to the taste of our readers, 
the technical nomenciature of the Cornish miners; or seek to 
initiate them into the meaning of such terms as gossany, grou- 
any, caply, mundicky, fucany, pryany, and scovan. Yet it would 
be hard to quarrel on the score of language with men, who rise 
in the middle of the night, walk sometimes two or three miles 
to the mouth of their mines, and, lighted by small candles, de- 
scend down ladders to the depth of 200 fathoms, to work for 
many hours, amidst the noise of water, pumps and engines, oF 
in some places with the more formidable sound of the sea rolling. 
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on its pavement above their heads. The latter circumstance 
is dese ride d by Pryce, in his Mineralogia Cornubiensis, with 
a good deal of effect. 


‘ The mine of Huel-Cock, in the parish of St. Just, is wrought 80 
fathoms in length under the sea, below low-water mark ; and the sea in 
some places is but three fathoms over the back of the workings ; inso- 
much that the tinners underneath hear the break, flux, ebb, and “reflux of 
every wave, which, upon. the beach overhead, may ‘be said to have had 
the run of the Atlantic ocean for many hundred leagues, and consequent. 
ly are amazingly powerful and boisterous. They also hear the rumb. 
ling noise of every nodule and fragment of rock ; which are continually 


roliing upon the submarine stratum, and which altogether make a kind of [ 


thundering roar that would surprise and fearfully engage the attention oj 
the curious stranger. Add to this, that several parts of the lode, which 
were richer than others, have been very indiscreetly hulked and work- 
ed within four feet of the sea; whereby in violent stormy weather the 
noise overhead has been so tremendous, that the workmen have many 
times deserted their labour, under the greatest fear lest the sea might 
break in upon them.’ 


On the Fresh-water Formations in the Isle of Wight ; with Observations on 
the Strata over the Chalk in the S. E. part of England. By Tuomas 
WEBSTER. 


We regret that our limits prevent us from giving more than 
a short notice of this paper, which extends to nearly 100 pages; 
and is not only the longest, but the most important in the vo- 
lume. Some of our readers may recollect the account we for- 
merly gave of the interesting researches of MM. Cuvier and 
Brogniart on the strata in the great chalk basin of Paris; de- 
veloping a series of beds, in which there are two distinct ma- 
rine, and two fresh-water formations, alternating with each 
other. Mr. Webster has great merit in having discovered, and 
skilfully examined, an analogous series of formations in the Isle 
of Wight; occupying a part of the great basin, which is bound- 

ed to the south by the almost vertical chalk hills of this island; 

to the north by the range called the South Downs, extending 
from Beechy-Head to Porchester. This basin is now open at 
each extremity of the Channel between Hampshire and the 
Isic of Wight; but that these passages were once closed up, is 
highly probable, as well from the nature of the formations with- 

in, as from the correspondence between the chalk hills of this 
isia nd, particularly about the Needles, and those of the Dorset- 
shire cuast. It appears further to be almost certain, from dif- 
ferent appearances, that the vertical strata of the Isle of Wight 
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were once horizontal, or nearly so; and that the same cause 
which moved them, by elevation or partial subsidence, into 
their present position, gave rise to the outline and limits of the 
natural basin just described. 

The observations on the alternating marine and fresh-water 
strata lying upon the chalk, were made on the N. coast of the 
Isle of Wight, and more particularly at Headen-Hill, in the vi- 
cinity of Alum Bay ; where, in one spot, a complete series of 
the alternations is disclosed, leaving no room for doubt as to 
the order of superposition. Mr. Webster arranges the series as 
follows, beginning from below. 

1. Chalk formation. 

2. Lowest marine formation over the chalk, including the 

London clay. 

3. Lowest fresh-water formation. 

4. Upper marine formation. 

5. Upper fresh-water formation. 

6. Alluvium. 

Each one of these formations is separately described ; and 
those marine and fresh-water fossils, which respectively charac- 
terize the strata in which they occur, are catalogued, by the as- 
sistance of Mir. Parkinson, with much apparent accuracy. The 
fresh-water formations present various analogies with those of 
the Paris basin; as in the nature of the fossil shells they con- 
tain, (the lymnei, planorbes, helices, &c.) and in the succession 
and resemblance of the strata. The most remarkable differ- 
ence is the absence, in the lower fresh-water formation of the 
Isle of Wight, of those thick beds of gypsum, which occur in 
the oldest formation of this kind at Paris, and which contain 
the bones of unknown quadrupedsand birds. The gypsums of 
England, at large, belong to strata below, and older than the 
chalk ; and fossil remains of the class just noticed have not been 
found inthe Isle of Wight. The bones of the elephant, rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus, and other animals no longer natives of 
this climate, which have been discovered in Suffolk, the [sie of 
Sheppey, Brentford, &c. are not petrified like those of the ex- 
tinct animals, andare invariably found above the Londonclay, 
frequently accompanied by marl and fresh-water shells. 

Mr. Webster’s Memoir contains also various facts respecting 
the London basin, asit has been termed; an extensive depres- 
sion in the chalk formation, which forms the basis of so large a 
tract in the southern and eastern parts of England. ‘This ba- 
sin is very extensively covered with that remarkable stratum, 
called the London, or Blue Clay; a deposite of vast thickness 
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in many places, and containing organic fossils of great beauty 
and variety.* It appears to correspond with the lowest marine 
formation of the Isle of Wight; but does not, like the latter, 
support other formations of fresh-water and marine origin. 
Such alternation, from some particular local cause, is wanting 
in the London basin. 

In the latter part of this paper, there is some speculation, 
modest enough in its nature, as to the causes of these remark- 
able facts. The subject is, doubtless, one of the most interest- 
ing in natural history ; connected as it is, not only with the 
origin and changes of position of our strata, but also with the 
progress of different forms of animal existence, and with those 
great revolutions, general or partial, which have deposited so 
many of these in the fossil state, to excite the wonder and spe- 
culation of later ages. The importance of the study of organic 
remains cannot be too highly appreciated by the geologist. It 
has already laid before us this extraordinary alternation of ma- 
rine and fresh-water strata, occurring in different parts of Eu- 
rope;t and we may confidently look to the same source for 
ihe clearing up of various difliculties, which at present embar- 
rass the subject. 


A Description of the Oxyd of Tin, the production of Cornwall ; of its Pri- 
mitive Crystal and Modifications, §c. By Mr. W. Paixuirs. 


Of this paper, which is a long one, we can say little, from 
the need of reference to its accompanying plates. Mr. Phillips 
confirms the last opinion of Haiiy as to the primitive form of 
the crystal of oxyd of tin ; viz. that it was an octahedron, com- 
posed of two pyramids, joined base to base. We do not mean 
to question the utility of minute crystallography, as a part of 
the science ; yet we own, that it is somewhat painful to us to 
see labour and ingenuity so largely vested in this research; and 
it is impossible not to view most of its results as mere culs-de- 
sac, out of which we return without either profit or pleasure. 
If there were a prospect of obtaining a good and correct ar- 
rangement of minerals from this source, the pursuit ought to 
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* At Wimbledon and Hampstead, wells have been sunk through 
this stratum to a depth of more than 500 feet, without reaching the 
chalk. 


} Professor Herman of Strasburgh has pointed out an analogous forma- 
tion in the Vosges mountains. 
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be urged with unremitting zeal; but this dignus vindice nodus 
has proved equally intractable by crystallographical distinctions, 
as by chemical qualities, and by the numerous devices of exter- 
nai characters with which modern systems have been loaded. 
Anarrangement, which may enable the Mineralogist to place 
himself on a level with the Botanist and Zoologist, is still want- 
ing; and the object would not be attained, though he were 
to multiply into a million varieties of crystalline figure, the 
few hundred species of minerals, which are the subjects of his 
study. 


Miscellaneous Remarks on Specimens transmitted to the Geological 
Society. By Dr. Maccuttocu. 


- This Memoir, which relates exclusively to specimens collect- 
ed from different parts of Scotland, is prefaced by some good 
remarks on the objects and difficulties of geological research ; 
among which we find the following comment on the influence 
ofthe system of Werner, as it relates to the division of rocks, 
upon the opinions and descriptions of the observer in this 
science. 

‘ If we describe the several rocks by the terms which he has ap- 
plied to them, we begin by admitting the very matter to be proved. 
A worse consequence follows :—the adoption of the terminology in- 
sensibly leads to a belief in the hypothesis ; and becomes inimical to 
that independent and free spirit of observation, which the infancy of 
any physical investigation mare especially requires.’ 

To this remark we fully subscribe; and could adduce many 
instances in confirmation of it. The succeeding part-of Dr. 
M.’s paper furnishes severaléuch ; particularly in what respects 
the different limestones, and trap rocks, and the relations of 
grauwacke and clay slate; the force of which latter example 
every practical mineralogist will feel, recollecting his own per- 
plexities as to this ill-named and ill-fated rock. The classifica- 
tion of rocks is certainly one of the most legitimate objects in 
the science; but that adopted by Werner is hasty and prema- 
ture as to time; and the progress of observation has so multi- 
plied exceptions to it, that original rules stand like strag- 
gling columns in the desert, which no longer support any su- 
perstructure, and are themselves crumbling to decay. 

Though this paper consists wholly of detached remarks, yet 
it derives value from the accuracy and critical distinctness, 
which mark the whole. The isle of Rona is noticed, to speak 
of the discovery here of the ore of tingsten called wolfran, and 
to recommenda further examination of the remarkable granite 
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veins in this island. The Skiant islets, between Lewis and 
Sky, which have hitherto escaped the wagered of mineralogists, 
are described with some little detail. A splendid fagade of co- 
lumnar trap, rising from the seato a height of nearly 206 feet, 
forms the most conspicuous object here ; under whichare found 
in succession a bed of siliceous schist ; another of greenstone, 
which weathers into distinct concretions; and athird of silice- 
ous schist again, 20 feet .in thickness, and singularly formed, 
throughout its substance, of spherical or compressed globules, 
giving it, in many places, a botruvidal aspect. ‘This last rock 
is further interesting, as it affords a new halitat to the Wavel- 
lite; the circles of which Dr, M. found occupying the surtace 
of each segment of the several spheres, and varying in size ac- 
cording to the dimensions of these segments. Another fine co- 
lumnar precipice is described by Dr. M.in the Scuir of Egg, 
which is not noticed by Professor Jameson in his Mineralogy 
of the Scottish Isles. ‘Zhe columns, whichexceed those of Staffa 
in grandeur and picturesque effect, are of black pitchstone por- 
phyry, lying ona bed of compact calcareous marl, which again 
reposes upon sandstone. The bed of mar] is remarkable from 
containing large masses of bituminized wood; and also por- 
tions of the trunks of trees silicified, and their rifts filled with 
chalcedony. 

Among the other mineralogical descriptions in this paper, is 
that of the limestones of Assynt and Isla; of the magnificent 
columnar syenite or syenitic greenstone (for here the perplexi- 
ty of system recurs) of Ailsa Craig; of the Rutile occurring in 
the Chlorite slate near Killin; of the contorted mica slate on 
the banks of Loch-lLomond; and of the primitive slate in ge- 
neral between Loch-Lomond and Loch-Katrin. Anerror of 
Professor’s Jameson’s is corrected, who describes the summit 
of Ben-Lomond as of gneiss instead of mica slate. Some descrip- 
tion is given of the graphic granite of Portsoy, interesting 
from the curious disposition and relations of the crystals com- 
posing this rock. Certain « appearances are mentioned of the 
schorl or tourmaline crystals entering into its texture, with the 
view of showing, that both the Neptunian and Huttonian theo- 
ries are incompetent to their explanation ; and that Dr. Hut- 
ton’s illustrations of the igneous origin of this granite, are lia- 
ble to much doubt. 

Succeeding to this communication, and connected with it, we 
find another long paper by Dr. Macculloch onthe quartz rock 
of Scotland, as it occurs in Jura, at Assynt, Schehallien, T'yn- 
drum, &c. The remarkable part of this paper is the opinion 
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brought forwards by Dr. Macculloch, that quartz rock, though 
occurring decidedly among the primitive formations, is in many 
placesa mechanical deposite, ormore generally produced by che- 
mical and mechanical deposition combined. Of the quartz rock 
of Jurahe does not hesitate to say, from observation, that it isa 
rock recomposed from the fragments of older ones; and the 
same opinion is stated respecting that of Assynt and Balahulish. 
This is a formidable invasion upon the Geognosy, and trenches 
deeply into the very principles on which this system of arrange- 
ment is founded. Accordingly, we find Dr. Macculloch, as a 
corollary to his paper, stating his belief that no valid distinction, 
such as ought to constitutea class, belongsto the transition rocks, 
and that it would be better to return to the old division of pri- 
mary and secondary, as far at least as relates to those rocks which 
bear any marks of stratification. We leave it to our readers to 
imagine the consternation which this heresy must excite among 
the disciples of the orthodox Freyberg faith. 


Notice relative to the Geology of the Coast of Labrador. By the 
Rev. Mr. Steinnaver. 


The author of this communication appears to be connected 
with the missionaries of the United Brethren, whose zeal con- 
duct them to this naked and inhospitable coast, where the ther- 
mometer frequently continues for two or three weeks below the 
zero of Fahrenheit, and where their subsistence depends in part 
upon a vessel annually arriving with provision for their little 
settlements. We learn from Mr. Steinhauer, that these men 
have kept meteorological journals, and have made a tolerably 
complete flora of the country ; and we presume that it is to them 
we are chiefly indebted forthe beautiful specimens of Labrador 
felspar, and other minerals, which we occasionally receive from 
this coast. The paper before us contains little information, and 
is only valuable as pertaining to a country so little known, and 
where civilized life has ventured to establishitself in a few insu- 
lated spots, amidst so many obstacles of soil and climate. The 
highest mountains of Labrador seem to extend themselves along 
the eastern coast, from latitude 54° to latitude 59° or 60°; but 
we have not proof that their elevation any where exceeds 
3000 feet. The only mineralsdescribed, and these with very in- 
distinct notices of situation or character, are granite, Labrador 
feispar and hornblende, limestone, lapis ollaris, and hematite. 
The felspar is mentioned as occurring in the rocks in the vici- 
nity of the settlement of Nain, in latitude 56° 38; and in 
greater quantity near asmall lake, about 50 miles inland, where 
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its shifting colours darting through the clear waters, or flashing 
from the clifis, especially when moistened by a shower of rain, 
are described as wonderfully striking and beautiful in effect. 


On Vegetable Remains preserved in Chalcedony. By Dr. Mac- 


CULLOCH:.- 


Daubenton, in the Memoires de |’ Academie Royale des Sci- 
ences, for 1782, had giventhe account of some well ascertained 
plants involved inthe substance of chalcedony. In the paper 
before us, Dr. Maccuiloch, who at thetime was unaware of this 
previous research, narrates his own investigations of this re- 
markable fact, and renders it certain that the arborizations, fa- 
miliar to mineralogists inthe mochas and other varieties of chal- 
cedony, and considered to depend upon metallic matter putting 
on these forms, are really for the most part produced by plants en- 
closed within the stone. Dr. Macculloch examined numerous 
specimens both of the transparent chalcedonies and agates ; and 
found reason to believe that the greater number of these inclu- 
ded plants were of the genus Conferva, which in this situation of- 
ten retain perfectly their natural colour, though sometimes, on 
the contrary, their fibres are closely invested witha crust of ox- 
ide or carbonate of iron. The vegetable structure too, is, in 
general, entirely preserved; and the plant, nowever light its 
texture, is disposed in as free a manner as if still floating in the 
water which was its native element. These circumstances, as 
well as some other facts attending the phenomenon, can only be 
explained, Dr.Maccullochconceives,by supposing that the plants 
were suddenly involved in asolution of silex, so dense as to sup- 
port the weight of their substance—and further capable of be- 
coming solid, or at least gelatinous, in avery short space of 
time. Some chemical trials, depending on the action of carbon 
upon sulphuric acid, distinctly proved, that the carbonaceous 
matter of the plants was still retained within the chalcedony. 
In reference to this curious subject, we should suggest a careful 
examination of the specimens of silicified plants, which have 
been brought from the deposites of the great Geyserfountains of 
Iceland. 

Our limits do not permit us to notice the remaining papers in 
the volume, some of which, however, possess considerable va- 
lue. Inafuture Number of our Journal, it is probable we may 
have occasion to take up the Third volume of the Transactions 
of this Society, which has recently appeared before the public. 
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Art. IX. Tales of My Landlord, collected and arranged by 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk of the 
Parish of Gandercleugh. 4 vol. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1816. 


HIS, we think, is beyond all question a new coinage from 
the mint which produced Waverley, Guy Mannering, and 
the Antiquary :—For though it does not bear the legend and 
superscription of the Master on the face of the pieces, there is 
no mistaking either the quality ofthe metal or the execution of 
the die—and even the private mark may be seen plain enough 
by those who know how to look for it. It is quite impossible 
to read ten pages of this work, in short, without feeling that it 
belongs to the same school with those very remarkable produc- 
tions; and no one who has any Knowledge of nature or of art; 
will ever doubt that itisan original. The very identity of the 
leading characters inthe whole set of stories, is astronger proof, 
perhaps, that those of the last series are not copied from the 
former, than even the freshness and freedom of the draperies 
with which they are now invested—or the ease and spirit of 
the groups into whichthey are newly combined. No imitator 
would have ventured so near his originals, and yet come off so 
entirely clear of them ; and we are only the more assured that 
the old acquaintances we continuallyrecognise inthese volumes, 
are really the persons they pretend to be, and no false mimics, 
that we recollectso perfectly to have seen them before, or at 
least to have been familiar with some of their near relations. 
We have often beet: astonished at the quantity of talent— 
of invention, observation, and knowledge of character, as well 
as of spirited and graceful composition, that may be found in 
those works of fiction in our language, which are generally re- 
garded as among the lower productions of our literature, upon 
which no great pains is understood to be bestowed, and which 
are seldom regarded as the titles of a permanent reputation. If 
Novels, however, are not fated to last as long as Epic poems, 
they are at least a great deal more popular in their season; 
and, slight as their structure, and imperfect as their finishing 
may often be thought in comparison, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that the better specimens of the art are incomparably 
more enteriaining, and considerably more instructive. The 
great objection to them, indeed, is, that they are too entertain- 
ing—and are so pleasant in the reading, as to be apt to pro- 
duce a disrelish for other kinds of reading which may be more 
necessary, and can in no way be made so agreeable. Ngither 
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science, nor authentic history, nor political nor professional 
instruction, can be conveyed ina pleasant tale ; and, therefore, 
all these things are in danger of appearing dull and uninterest- 
ing to the votaries of those more seductive studies. Among 
the most popular of these popular productions that have ap- 
peared in our times, we must rank the works to which we have 
just alluded ; and we do not hesitate to say, that they are well 
entitled to that distinction. They are indeed, in many re- 
spects, very extraordinary performances—though in nothing 
more extraordinary than in having remained so long unclaim- 
ed.» There is no name, we think, in our literature, to which 
they would not add lustre—and lustre, too, of a very enviable 
kind; for they not only show great talent, but infinite good 
sense and good nature,---a more vigorous and wide reaching 
intellect than is often displayed in novels, anda more powerful 
fancy, and a deeper sympathy with various passion, than is 
often combined with strength of understanding. 

The author, whoever he is, has a truly graphic and creative 
power in the invention and delineation of characters---which he 
sketches with an ease, and colours with a briiliancy, and scat- 
ters about with a profusion, which reminds us of Shakespeare 
himself: Yet withall this force and felicity in the representation 
of living agents, he has the eye of a poet forall the striking as- 
pects of nature; and usually contrives, both in his scenery and 
in the groups with which it is enlivened, to combine the pic- 
turesque With the natural, with a grace that has rarely been at- 
tained by artists so copious and rapid. Hisnarrative, inthis way, 
is kept constantly full of life, variety, ad colour ; and it is so 
interspersed with glowing descriptions, and lively allusions,and 
flying traits of sagacity and pathos, as not only to keep our at- 
tention continually awake, but to afford a pleasing exercise to 
most of our other faculties. ‘The prevailing tone isvery gay and 
pleasant; but the author’s most remarkable, and, perhaps, his 
most delighttul talent, is that of representing kindness of heart 
in union with lightness of spirits and great simplicity of charac- 
ter, and of blending the expression of warm and generous and 
exalted affections with scenes and persons that are in themselves 
both lowly and ludicrous. This gilt he shares with his illustri- 
ous countryman Burns---as he does many of the other qualities 
we have mentioned with another living poet,---who is only in- 
ferior perhaps in that to which we have alluded. It is very ho- 
nourable indeed, we think, both tothe author, and to the read- 
ers among whom he is so extremely popular, that the great in- 
terest of his pieces is for the most part a moral interest---that 
the cencern we take in his characters is less on account of thei! 
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\ 
adventures than of their amiableness—and that the great charm 
of his works is derived from the kindness of heart, the capacity 
of generous emotions, and the lights of native taste which he 
ascribes, so lavishly, and at the same time with such an air of 
truth and familiarity, even to the humblest of his favourites. 
With all his relish for the ridiculous, accordingly, there is no 
tone of misanthropy, or even of sarcasm, in his representa- 
tions; but, on the contrary, a great indulgence and relenting 
towards those who are to be the objects of our disapproba- 
tion. There is no keen or cold-blooded satire—no bitterness of 
heart, or fierceness of resentment, in any part of his writings. 
His love of ridicule is little else than a love of mirth; and sa- 
vours throughout of the joyous temperament in which it ap 
pears to have its origin; while the buoyancy of a raised and 
poetical’imagination lifts him continually above the region of 
mere jollity and good humour, to which a taste, by no means 
nice or fastidious, seems constantly in danger of sinking him. 
He is evidently a person of a very sociable and liberal spirit— 
with great habits of observation—who has ranged pretty exten- 
sively through the varieties of human life and character, and 
mingled with them all, not only withintelligent familiarity, but 
with a free and natural sy mpathy for all the diversity of their 
tastes, pleasures, and pursuits—one who has kept his heart as 
well as his eyes open to all thathas offered itselftoengage them ; 
and learned indulgence for human faults and follies, not only 
from finding kindred faults in their most intolerant censors, but 
also for the sake of the virtues by which they are often redeem- 
ed, and the sufferings by which they have still oftener been 
taught. The temper of his writings, in short, is precisely the 
reverse of those of our Laureates and Lakers, who, being them- 
selves the most whimsical of mortals, make it a conscience to 
loathe and detest all with whom they happen to disagree, and 
labour to promote mutual animosity, and all manner of uncha- 
ritableness among mankind, by referring every supposed error 
of taste, or peculiarity of opinion, to some hateful corruption 
of the heart and understanding. 

With all the indulgence, however, which we so justly ascribe 
to him, we are so far fromcomplaining of the writer before usfor 
being too neutral and undecided on the great subjects which are 
most apt to engender excessive zeal and intolerance—and weare 
almost as far from ¢ agreeing with him as to most of these sub- 
jects. Jn politics, it is sufficiently manifest, that he is a decid- 
ed Tory—and, we are afraid, something of a latitudinarian both 
in morals and religion. Heis very apt at least to make a mock 
of all enthusiasm for liberty or faith—and not only gives a de- 
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eided pretercice to the social over the austerer virtues—butsel 
dom expresses any warm or he. rity admiration except for those 
graceful and gentleman-like principles which can generally be 
acted upon with a gay countenance—and do not imply any great 
effort of seli-denial, or any deep sense of the rights of others, 
or the helplessness and humility of our common nature. Unless 
we misconstrue very grossly the indications in these volumes, 
the author thinks no times so happy as those in which an indul- 
gent mouarch awards a reasonable portion of liberty to grateful 
subjects, who do not call in question his right cither to give or 
to withhold it—in which a dignified and decent hierarchy re- 
ceives the homage of their submissive and uninquiring flocks— 
and a gallant nobility redeems the venial immoralities of their 
gayer hours, by brave and honourable conduct towards each 
other, and spontaneous kindness to vassals in whom they re- 
cognise no independent rights, and not many features of a com- 
mon nature. It is ratherremarkable, however, that, with pro- 
pensities thus decidedly aristocratical, the ingenious author has 
succeeded by far the best inthe representation of rustic and home- 
ly characters;—and not in the ludicrous or contemptuousrepre- 
sentation of them—but by making them at once more natural 
and more interesting than they had ever been made before in 
any work or fiction; by showing them not as clowns to be 
laughed at—or wretches to be pitied and despised—but as hu- 
man creatures, with as many pleasures, and fewer cares than 
their superiors—with affections not only as strong, but often as 
delicate as those whose language is smoother—and witha vein 
of humour, a force of sagacity, and very frequently an eleva- 
tion of fancy, as high and as natural as can be met with among 
more cultivated beings. The great merit of all these delinea- 
tions, is their admirable truth and fidelity—the whole manner 
and cast of the characters being accurately moulded on their 
condition—and the finer attributes that are ascribed to them, so 
blended and harmonized with the native rudeness and simplicity 
of their life and occupations, that they are made interesting and 
even noble beings, without the least particle of foppery or ex- 
aggeration, and delight and amuse us without trespassing at all 
on the province of pastoral or romance. 

Next to these, we think, he hes found his happiest subjects, 
or at least displayed his greatest powers, in the delineation of the 
grand and gioomy aspeets of nature, and of the dark and fierce 
passions of the heart. The natural gayety of his temper does 
not, indeed, allow him to dwell long on such themes ;—but the 
skeicheshe occasionally introduces,are executed with admirable 
force and spirit—and give a strong impression both of the vi 
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gour of his imagination, and the variety of his talent. It is 
only in the third rank that we would place his pictures of chi- 
valry and chivalrous character---bis traits of gallantry, noble- 
ness and honour---and that bewitching assemblage of gay and 
gentle manners, with generosity, candour and courage, which 
has long been familiar enough to readers and writers of novels, 
but has never before been represented with such an air of 
truth and so much ease and happiness of execution. 

Among his faults and failures, we must give the first place 
to his descriptions of virtuous young ladies---and his represen- 
tations of the ordinary business of courtship and conversation 
in polished life. We admit that those things, as they are com- 
monly conducted, are apt to be a little insipid to a mere cri- 
tical spectator ;---and that while they consequently require 
more heightening than strange adventures or grotesque per- 
sons, they admit less of exaggeration or ambitious ornament :--- 
Yet we cannot think it necessary that they should be alto- 
gether so lame and mawkish as we gencrally find them in the 
hands of this spirited writer,---whose powefs really seem to re- 
quire some stronger stimulus to bring them into action, than 
can be supplied by the flat realities of a peaceful and ordinary 
existence. His love of the ludicrous, it must also be observ- 
ed, often betrays him into forced and vulgar exaggerations, 
and into the repetition of common and paltry stories,---though 
it is but fairto add, that he does not detain us long with them, 
and makes amends by the copiousness of his assortment, for 
the indifferent quality of some of the specimens. It is an- 
other consequence of this extreme abundance in which he re- 
vels and riots, and of the fertility of the imagination from 
which it is supplied, that he is at all times a little apt to over- 
do even those things which he does best. His most striking 
and-highly coloured characters appear rather too often, and 
go on rather too long. It is astonishing, indeed, with what 
spirit they are supported, and how fresh and animated they are 
to the very last ;---but still there is something too much of 
them---and they would be more waited for and welcomed, if 
they were not quite so lavish of their presence.---It was reserved 
for Shakespeare alone, to leave all his characters as new and 
unworn as he found them,---and to carry Falstaff through the 
business of three several plays, and leave us as greedy of his 
sayings as at the moment of his first introduction. It is no 
light praise to the author before us, that he has sometimes re- 
minded us of this, as well as other inimitable excellences in 
ihat most gifted of all inventors. 

To complete this hasty and unpremeditated sketch of his ge- 
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neral characteristics, we must add, that he is above all things na- 
tional and Scottish,---and never seems to feel the powers of a 
Giant, except when he touches his native soil. His countrymen 
atone, therefore, can have a full sense of his merits, or a perfect 
relish of his excellences ;---and those only, indeed, of them, who 
have mingled, as he has done, pretty freely withthe lower orders, 
and made themselves familiar not only with the language, but 
with the habits and traits of character, of which it then only be- 
comes expressive. It is one thing to understand the meaning of 
words, as they are explained by other words ina glossary or 
dictionary, and another to know their value, as expressive of 
eertain feelings and humours in the speakers to whom they 
are native, and as signs both of temper and condition among 
those who are familiar with their import. 

We must content ourselves, we fear, with this hasty and su- 
perficial sketch of the general character of this author’s per- 
formances, in the place of a more detailed examination of 
those which he has given to the public since we first announced 
him as the author of Waverley. The time for noticing his two 
intermediate works, has been permitted to go by so far, that it 
would probably be difficult to recall the public attention tothem 
with any effect ; and, atall events, impossible to affect, by any 
observations of ours, the judgment which has been passed upon 
them, with very little assistance, we must say, from professed 
critics, by the mass of their intelligent readers,--to whom, in- 
deed, we have no doubt that they are, by this time, as well 
known, and as correctly estimated, as if they had been indebt- 
ed to us for their first impressions on the subject. For our own 
parts we must confess, that we still look back to Waverley with 
all the fascination of a first love ; and that we cannot help 
thinking, that the greatness of the public transactions in which 
that story was involved, as well as the wildness and picturesque 
graces of its Highland scenery and characters, have invested it 
with acharm, to which the more familiar attractions of the 
other pieces have not come up. In this, perhaps, our opinion 
differs from that of better judges ;---but we cannot help suspect- 
ing, that the latter publications are most admired by many, at 
Jeast in the Southern part of the island, only because they are 
more easily and perfectly understood, in consequence of the 
training which had been gone through in the perusal of the for- 
mer. But, however that be, we are far enough from denying, 
that the two succeeding works are performances of extraordi- 
nary merit,—-and are willing even to admit, that they show quite 
as much power and genius in the author---though, to our taste 
at Jeast, the subjects are less happily selected.---Dandie Din 
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mont is, beyond all question, we think, the best rustic portrait 
that has ever yet been exhibited to the public—the most ho- 
nourable to rustics, and the most creditable to the heart, as 
well as the genius of the artist—the truest to nature—the most 
interesting and the most complete in all its lineaments.x—Meg 
Merrilees belongs more to the department of poetry. She 
is most akin to the witches of Macbeth, with some traits of 
the ancient Sybil engrafted on the coarser stock of a Gipsy of 
the last century. ‘Though not absolutely in nature, however, 
she must be allowed to be a very imposing and emphatic per- 
sonage and to be mingled, both with the business and the sce- 
nery of the piece, with the greatest skill and effect—Pleydell 
isa harsh caricature ; and Dirk Hatteric a vulgar bandit of the 
German school. The lovers, too, are rather more faultless 
and more inispid than usual,—and all the genteel persons, in- 
deed, not a little fatiguing. Yet there are many passages of 
great merit, of a gentler and less obstrusive character. The 
grief of old Ellengowan for the loss of his child, and the pic- 
ture of his own dotage and death, are very touching and na- 
tural; whilethe many descriptions of the coast scenery and of 
the various localities of the story, are given with a freedom, 
force and effect, that bring every feature before our eyes, and 
impress us with an irresistible conviction of their reality. 

The Antiquary is, perhaps, on the whole, less interesting,— 
though there are touches in it, equal, if not superior, to any 
thing that occurs in either ofthe other works. ‘The adventure 
of the tide and night storm under the cliffs, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce the very best description we ever met with,—in 
verse or in prose, in ancient or in modern writing. Old Edie 
isof the family of Meg Merrilces,—a younger brother, we 
confess, with less terror and energy, and more taste and gay- 
ety, but equally a poetical embellishment of a familiar cha- 
racter; and yet resting enough on the great points of na- 
ture, to be blended without extravagance in the transactions 
of beings so perfectly natural and thoroughly alive, that no 
suspicion can be entertained of their reality. The Antiqua- 
ry himself is the great blemish of the work,—-at least in so 
far as he is an Antiquary ;—though we must say for him, 
that, unlike most oddities, he wearies us most at first; and 
is so managed, as to turn out both more interesting and 
more amusing than we had any reasen to expect. The low 
characters in this book are not always worth drawing: but 
they are exquisitely finished ; and prove the extent and accu- 
racy of the anthor’s acquaintance with human life, and human 
nature.—The family of the fisherman is an exquisite group 
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throughout ; and, at the scene of the funeral, in the highest 
degree striking and pathetic. Dousterswivel is as wearisome ag 
fhe genuine Spurzheim himself: And the tragic story of the 
Lord, is, onthe whole, a miscarriage ; though interspersed 
with passages of great force and energy. The denouement 
which connects it with the active hero of the piece, is altoge. 
ther forced and unnatural.—We come now, at once, to the 
work immediately before us. 

The Tales of My Landlord, though they fill four volumes, 
are, as yet, but two in number; the one being three times as 
long, and ten times as interesting as the other. ‘The introduc- 
tion, from which the general title is derived, is as foolish and 
elumsy as may be; and is another instance of that occasional 
imbecility or self-willed caprice which every now and then leads 
this author, before he gets afloat on the full stream of his nar- 
ration, into absurdities which excite the astonishment of the 
least gifted of his readers. ‘This whole prologue of My Land- 
lord, which is vulgar in the conception, trite and lame in the 
execution, and utterly out of harmony with the stories to which 
it is prefixed, should be entirely retrenched in the future edi- 
tions; and the two novels, which have as little connexion with 
each other as with this ill-fancied prelude, given separately to 
the world, each under its own denomination. 

The first, which is comprised in one volume, is called ‘ The 
Black Dwart’—and is, in every respect, the least consider- 
able of the family—though very plainly of the legitimate race 
—and possessing merits, which, in any other company, would 
have entitled it to slight distinction. The Dwarf himself is 
a little too much like the hero of a fairy tale; and the structure 
and contrivance of the story, in general, would bear no small 
aflinity to that meritorious and ecifying class of compositions, 
was it not for the nature of the details, and the quality of the 
persons to whom they relate—who areas real, intelligible, and 
tangible beings, as those with whom we are made familiar in 
the course of his other productions. Indeed they are very ap- 
parently the same sort of people, and come here before us again 
with all the recommendations of old acquaintance. The out- 
line of the story is soon told. The scene is laid among the 
Elliots and Johnstons of the Scottish border, and in the lat- 
ter part of Queen Anne’s reign, when the union then newly 
effected between the two kingdoms had revived the old feelings 
of rivalry, and held out, in the general discontent, fresh en- 
couragement to the partisans of the banished family. In this 
turbulent period, two brave, but very peaceful persons, are 
represented as plodding their way homewards from deer- 
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stalking, in the gloom of an autumn evening, when they are 
encountered, ona lonely moor, by astrange mishapen Dwarf, 
who rejects their proffered courtesy, in a tone of insane mi- 
santhropy, and leaves Hobbie Elliot, who is the successor of 
Dandie Dinmont in this tale, perfectly persuaded that he is 
not of mortal lineage, but a goblin of no amiable disposi- 
tions. He, and hisfriend Mr. Earnscliff, who is a gentleman of 
less credulity, revisit him again, however, in dayiight ; when 
they find him laying the foundations of a small cottage in that 
dreary spot. With some casual assistance the fabric is comple- 
ted; and the Solitary, who still maintains the same repulsive 
demeanour, fairly settled in it. Though he shuns ali society 
and conversation, he occasionally administers to the diseases 
of men and cattle; and acquires a certain awful reputation in 
the country, half between that of a wizard and a heaven- 
taught Cow-doctor. In the mean time, poor Hobbie’s house 
is burned, and his cattle and his bride carried off by the band 
of one of the last Border foragers, instigated chiefly by Mr. 
Vere, the profligate Laird of Ellieslaw, who wishes to raise a 
party in favour of the Jacobites; and between whose daugh- 
ter and young Earnscliff there is an attachment, which her 
father disapproves. The mysterious Dwarf gives Hobbie an 
oracular hint to seek for his lost bride in the fortress of this 
plunderer, which he and his friends, under the command of 
young Earnscliff, speedily invest ; and when they are ready 
to smoke him out of his inexpugnable tower, he capitulates, 
and leads forth, to the astonishment of all the besiegers, not 
Grace Armstrong, but Miss Vere, who, bysome unintelligible 
refinement of iniquity, had been sequestered by her worthy 
father in that appropriate custody. The Dwarf, who, with 
all his misanthropy, is the most benevolent of human beings, 
gives Hobbie a fur bag full of gold, and contrives to have his 
bride restored to him. He is likewise consulted in secret by 
Miss Vere, who is sadly distressed, like all other fictitious 
damsels, by her father’s threats to solemnize a forced mar- 
riage between her and a detestable Baronet,—and promises 
to appear and deliver her, however imminent the hazard may 
appear. Accordingly, when they are all ranged for the sa- 
crifice before the altar in the castle chapel, his portentous 
figure pops out from behind a monument,—when he is in- 
stantly recognised by the guilty Ellieslaw for a certain Sir 
Edward Mauley, who was the cousin and destined hush and 
of the lady he had afterwards married, and who had been 
plunged into temporary insanity by the shock of that fair one’s 
inconstancy, on his recovery from which he had allowed 
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Mr. Vere to retain the greatest part of the property to which 
he succeeded by her death ; and had been supposed to be 
sequestered in some convent abroad, when he thus appears 
to protect the daughter of his early love. The desperate 
Ellieslaw at first thinks of having recourse to force, and calls 
in an armed band which he had that day assembled, in order 
to favour arising of the Catholics—when he is suddenly sur- 
rounded by Hobbie Elliot and Earnscliff, at the head ofa 
more loyal party, who have just overpowered the insurgents, 
and taken possession of the castle. Ellieslaw and the Baronet 
of course take horse and shipping forth of the realm ; while his 
fair daughter is given away to Earnscliff by the benevolent 
Dwarf, who immediately afterwards disappears, and seeks a 
more profound retreat, beyond the reach of their gratitude 
and gayety. 

We have already said, that there is not much to commend 
in the mere fable or contrivance of this tale, whichis plainly 
very deficient in probability and simplicity. It has great 
merit, however, in its details:—And by far the shortest and 
most satisfactory way of showing this is, to extract a few pas- 
sages for the judgment of our readers. ‘They may probably 
have some curiosity to know a little more about the appear- 
ance of the unhappy Dwarf. The following is the scene of 
his first apparition in full daylight, on the return of the valiant 
yeoman and his companion to the moor. 


** As I shall answer,” says Hobbie, ‘* yonder’s the creature creeping 
about yet!— But it’s day-light, and you have your gun, and I brought 
out my bit whinger—I think we may venture upon bim.”—* By all 
manner of means.” said Earnscliff ; ** but, in the name of-wonder. what 
can he be doing there ?”——** Biggin a dry-stane dyke, I think, wi’ the 
grey gecse, as they ca’ thae great loose stanes—Od4d, that passes a’ thing 
I e’er heard tell of.” 

* As they approached nearer, Earnscliff could not help agreeing with 
his companion. The figure they had seen the night before seemed slow- 
Jy and toilsomely labouring to pile the large stones one upon another, as 
if to form a small enclosure. Materials lay around bim in great plenty ; 
but the Jabour of carrying on the work was immense, from the size of 
most of the stones; and it seemed astonishing that be should have suc- 


ceeded in moving several which he had already arranged for the foun- 
dation of his edifice. He was struggling to move a fragment of great 
size. when the two young men came up. and was so intent upon execu- 
ting bis purpose, that he did not perceive them till they were close upon 
him. In straiming and heaving at the stone, in order to place it accord- 
ing to his wish, he displayed a degree of strength which seemed utterly 
inconsistent with his size and apparent deformity. Indeed, to judge 
from the difficulties be bad already surmounted, he must have been of 
Herculean powers ; for some of the stones he bad succeeded in raising 
must apparently have required two men’s strength to move them. 
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Hobbie’s suspicions began to revive, on seeing the preternatural strength 
he exerted 

«| am amaist persuaded it’s the ghaist of a stane-mason—see siccan 
band stanes as he’s Jaid—An’ it be a man, after a’, I wonder what he 
wad take by the rood to build a march-dyke. There’s ane sair wanted 
between Cringlehope and the Shaws.—Honest man, (raising his voice), 
ye make good firm wark there.” 

‘ The being whom he addressed raised his eyes with a ghastly stare, 
and getting up from his stooping posture, stood before them in all 
his native deformity. His head was of uncommen size, covered with 
a fell of shaggy hair, partly grizzled with age ; his eye-brows, shaggy 
and prominent, overhung a pair of small, dark, piercing eyes, set far 
back in their sockets, that rolled with a portentous wildness, indica- 
tive of a partial insanity. The rest of his features were of the 
coarse, rough hewn stamp with which a painter would equip a giant 
in a romance, to which was added, the wild, irregular, and peculiar 
expression so Often seen in the countenances of those whose persons 
are deformed. His body, thick and square, like that of a man of 
middle size, was mounted upon two large feet; but nature seemed 
to have forgotten the legs and the thighs, or they were so very short 
as to be hidden by the dress which he wore. His arms were long 
and brawny, furnished with two muscular hands, and, where uncover- 
ed in the eagerness of his labour, were shagged with coarse black 
hair. It seemed as if nature had originally intended the separate 
parts of the body to be the members of a giant, but had afterwards 
capriciously assigned them to the person of a dwarf, so ill did the 
length of his arms and the iron strength of his frame correspond 
with the shortness of his stature. His clothing was a sort of coarse 
brown tunic, like a monk’s frock, girt round him with a belt of seal- 
skin. On his head he had a cap made of badger’s skin or some other 
rough fur, which added considerably to the grotesque effect of 
his whole appearance, and overshadowed features, whose habitual 
expression seemed that of sullen malignant misanthropy. ‘This re- 
markable Dwarf gazed on the two youths in silence, with a dogged 
and irritated look, until Earnscliff, willing to sooth him into better 
temper, observed—‘You are hard tasked, my friend ; allow us to 
assist you.”—He pointed to another—they raised it also to a 
third. to a fourth—they continued to humour him, though with 
some trouble, for he assigned them, as if intentionally, the heaviest 
fragments which lay near. ‘ And now, friend,” said Elliot, as the 
unreasonable Dwarf indicated another stone larger than any they 
had moved, * Earnscliff may do as he likes; but be ye man, or 
be ye waur, de’il be in my fingers if I break my back wi’ heaving these 
stanes ony langer like a barrow-inan, without getting sae muckle as 
thanks for my pains.” 

“ Thanks !” exclaimed the Dwarf, with a motion expressive of 
the utmost contempt—* There—take them, and fatten upon them! 
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Take them, and may they thrive with you as they have done with 
me—as they have done with every mortal worm that ever heard the 
word spoken by his fellow reptile !—Hence—either labour or be- 
gone.” — * This is a fine reward we have, Earnscliff, for building 
a tabernacle for the devil, and prejudicing our ain souls into the 
barguin, for what we ken.” — “ Our presence,” answered Earns- 
cliff, ‘seems only to irritate his frenzy ; we had betier leave him, 
and send some one to provide him with food and necessaries.” ‘They 
did so.” p. 77—83. 
The next scene is more striking and masterly. 


* The Solitary had consumed the remainder of that day in which 
he had the interview with the young ladies, within the precincts of 
his garden. Evening again found him seated on his favourite sione. 
The sun setting red, and among seas of rolling clouds, threw a 
gloomy lustre over the moor, and gave a deeper purple to the broad 
outline of beathy mountains which surrounded this desolate spot. 
The Dwarf sate watching the clouds as they lowered above each 
other in masses of conglomerated vapours; and, as a strong lurid 
beam of the sinking luminary darted full on his solitary and uncouth 
figure, he might well have seemed the demon of the storm which 
was gathering, or some gnome summoned forth from the recesses 
of the earth by the subterranean signals of its approach, As he 
sate thus, with his dark eye turned toward the scowling and black- 
ening heaven, a horseman rode rapidly towards him, and stopping, 
as if to let his horse breathe for an instant, made a sort of obeisance to 
the anchoret, with an air betwixt effrontery and embarrassment. 

‘The figure of the rider was thin, tall, and slender, but remark- 
ably athletic, bony, and sinewy ; like one who had all his life fol- 
lowed those violent exercises which prevent the human form from 
increasing in bulk, while they harden and confirm by habits its mus- 
cular powers. His face, thin, sunburnt, and freckled, had a sinister 
expression of violence, impudence, and cunning, each of which scem- 
ed alternately to ; redominate over the others. Sandy-coloured hair, 
and reddish eyebrows, from under which looked forth bis sharp grey 
eyes, completed the inauspicious outline of the horseman’s physiog- 
nomy. He had pistols in his holsters, and another pair peeped from 
his belt, though he had taken some pains to conceal them by but- 
toning bis doublet. He wore a rusted steel headpiece, a buff jacket 
of rather an antique cast; gloves, of which that for the right hand 
was covered with small scales of iron, like an ancient gauntlet, and 
a long broadsword completed bis equipage. 

“So,” said the Dwarf, “ rapine and murder once more on 
horseback.” 

* Ou horseback?” said the bandit ; “ aye aye, Elshie, your leech- 
craft has set me on bonny bay again.” 

* And all those promises of amendment which you made during your 
illness, forgotten ?”’ continued Elshender. 
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« All clear away with the water-sans and panada,” returned the un- 
abashed convalescent. ‘ Ye ken, Elshie, for they say ye are weel ac- 
quent with the gentleman, 

‘ When the devi! was sick, the devil a monk would be, 
* When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.’ 

“ Thou say’st true,” said the Solitary ; ‘* as well divide a wolf from 
his appetite tor carnage, or a raven from her scent of slaughter, as thee 
from thy accursed propensities. 

“WwW hy, what would you have me to do ?—It’s born with me—ties 
in my very blude and bane. Why, man, the lads of Westburnflat, for 
ten lang descents, have been reivers and lifters. ‘They have all drunk 
hard, lived high, taken deep revenge for light offence, and never want- 
ed gear for the winning. 

“ Right ; and thou art as thorough-bred a wolf,” said the Dwarf, ‘as 
ever leaped a lamb-fold at night. ‘On what hell’s errand art thou bound 
now ?” 

“Can your skill not guess ?” 

“ Not young Earnscliff ?”’ said the Solitary, with some emotion. 

“No; not young Earnsclifi—not young Earnscliff yet ; but his 
time may come, if he will not take warning, and get him back to the 


-burrow-town that he’s fit fer, and no keep. skelping about here, de- 


stroying the few deer that are left in the country, and pretending to 
act as a magistrate, and writing letters to the great folks at Auld 
Reekie about the disturbed state of the land. Let him take care 0’ 
himsel !” 

‘“‘ Then it must be Hobbie of the Heughfoot. What harm has the lad 
done you ?” 

“ Harm! nae great harm; but I hear he says I staid away from 
the Ba’-spiel on Fastern’s ke n, for fear of him : and it was only for 
fear of the Country Keeper, for there was a warrant against me.— 
I'll stand Hobbie’s feud, and a’ his clan’s. But it’s no’so much for 
that, as to gi’e him a lesson no to let his tongue gallop ower freely 
about his betters. I trow he will hae lost the best pen-feather o’ his 
wing beture to-morrow morning.—Farewell, Elshie ; there’s some 
canny boys waiting for me down among the shaws, owerbye; I will 
see you as | come back, and bring ye a blythe tale in return for your 
leech-craft.”” 

‘ Ere the Dwarf could collect himself to reply, the Reiver of West- 
burnflat set spurs to his horse. ‘The animal, starting at one of the stones 
which lay scattered about, flew from the path. The rider exercised his 
spurs without moderation or mercy. The horse became furious, reared, 
kicked, plunged and bolted like a deer, with all bis four feet off the 
ground at once. It was in vain ; the unrelenting rider sate as if he bad 
been a part of the horse which be bestrode ; and, after a short but fu- 
rious contest, compelled the subdued animal to proceed upon the path 
ata rate which soon carried him out of sight of the Solitary. 
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“That villain,” exclaimed the Dwarf,—* that cool- blooded. hardened, 
unrelenting ruffian,—that wretch, whose every thought is infected with 
crimes,—has thewes and sinews, limbs, strength, and activity enough 
to compel a nobler animal than bimself to carry him to the place where 
he is to perpetrate his wickedness ; while I, had I the weakness to wish 
to put his wretched victim on his auerd. and to save the helpless fami- 
ly, would see my good intentions frustrated by the decrepitude which 
chains me to the spot. And yet this Elliot—this Hobbie, so young and 
gallant, so frank, so—I will think of it no lounger. I cannot aid him if 
{ would, and I am resolved—frmly resolved, that 1 would not aid him, 
ifa wish were the pledge of his safety !” 

‘ Having thus ended his soliloquy, he retreated into bis hut for 
shelter from the storm which was fast approaching, and now began 
to burst in large and heavy drops of rain. The last rays of the sup 
vow disappeared entirely, and two or three claps of distant thunder 
followed each other at brief invervals, echoing and re echoing among 


the range of heathy fells like the sound of a distant engagement.’ 
119—127. 


The catastrophe is also given with singular spirit and feel- 
ing. The worthy Hobbie was riding home checrily next 
morning to the embraces of his betrothed bride, when he is 
met near his home by his old nurse, who with a face of 
agony addresses him--- 


**O my bairn!” she cried, “ gang na forward—gang na forward— 
it’s a sight to kill ony body, let alane thee.” 

* [n God’s name, what’s the matter ?” said the astonished horseman, 
endeavouring to extricate his bridle from the grasp of the old woman ; 
** for Heaven’s sake, let me go and see what’s the matter.’ 

“ Ohon ! that I should have lived to see the day '—The_stead- 
ing’s a’ in a low, and the bonny stack-yard lying in the red ashes, 
and the gear a’ driven away. But gang na forward; it wad break 
your young weart, hinny, to see what my auld e’en has seen this 
morning.” 

** And who has dared to do this ?—Let go my bridle, Annaple— 
where is my grandmother—my sisters ?—Where is Grace Armstrong !— 
God !—the words of the warlock are knelling in my ears ?”’ 

‘He sprung from his horse to rid himself of Annaple’s interrup- 
tion, and, ascending the hill with great speed, soon came in view of 
the spe -ctacle with which she had threatened him. It was indeed a 
heart-breaking sight. The habitation which he had left in its seclu- 
sion, beside the mountain stream, surrounded with every evidence 
of rustic plenty, was a wasted and blackened ruin. From 
amongst the shattered and sable walls the smuke continued to rise. 
—The turf-stack—the barn-yard—the offices stocked with cattle-- 
the wealth of an upland cultivatur of the period, of which poor 
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Elliot possessed no common share, had been laid waste or carried off 
in a single night. He stood a moment motionless, and then exclaim- 
ed, “Lam ruined—ruined to the ground !—But curse on the warld’s 
gear—Had it not been the week before my bridal—But I am nae 
babe, to sit down and greet about it. If 1 can but find Grace, and 
my grandmother, and my sisters weel, 1 can goto the wars in Flan- 
ders, as my gude-sire did wi’ auld Buccleuch—At ony rate, 1 will 
keep up a heart, or they will lose theirs a’thegether.” 

‘ Manfully strode Hobbie down the hill, resolved to suppress his 
own despair, and administer consolation which he did not feel. 
The neighbouring inhabitants of the dell, particularly those of bis 
own name, had already assembled. ‘The younger part were in arms, 
and clamorous for revenge, although they knew not upon whom; 
the elder were taking measures for the relief of the distressed fa- 
mily. Annaple’s cottage, which was situated down the brook, at 
some distance from the scene of mischief, had been bastily adapt- 
ed for the temporary accommodation of the old lady and her daugh- 
ters, with such articles as had been contributed by the neighbours ; 
for very little was saved from the wreck. 

“ Are weto stand here a’ day, sirs,” exclaimed one tall young 
man, “ and look at the burnt wa’s of our kinsman’s house ?—Every 
wreath of the reek is a blast of shame upon us! Let us to horse, 
and take the chase.—Wha has the nearest bloodhound ?”’ — “ Its 
young Earnscliff,” answered another ; ‘‘ and he’s been on and away 
wi’ six horse lang syne, to see if he can track them.” —* Let us follow 
him then, and raise the country, and make mair help as we ride, and 
then have at the Cumberland reivers—Take, burn, and slay—they that 
lie nearest us shall smart first.”"—‘ Whisht! haud your tongues, daft 
callants,” said an old man, ** ye dinna ken what ye speak about. What! 
wad ye raise war atween twa pacificated countries ?”—* And what 
signifies deaving us wi’ tales about our fathers,” retorted the young man, 
“if we’re to sit and see our friends’ houses burned ower their heads, and 
no put out a band to revenge them ? Our fathers didna do that I trow.”— 
“[ am no saying ony thing against revenging Hobbie’s wrang, puir 
chield ; but we maun take the law wi’ us in thae days, Simon,” answer- 
ed the more prudent elder.—* And, besiuves,” said anotber old ma, 
“| dinna believe there's ane now living that kens the lawful mode 
of following a fray across the Border. ‘Tam o’ Whittram kenn’d a’ 
about it; but he died in the hard winter.’’—* Ay,” said a 
third, “* he was at the great gathering when they chased as far 
as ‘Tirlwall—it was the year atter the fight at Philiphaugh.”— 
“Hout!” exclaimed another of these discording counsellors, 
“there’s nae great skill needed ; just put a lighted peat on the end 
of a spear or hay-fork, or something, and blaw a horn, and cry the 
gathering word, and then it’s lawful to follow gear into } ngiand, 
and recover it by the strong hand, or to take gear frae some other 
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Englishman, providing ye lift nae mair than’s been lifted frae you ;— 
that’s the auld Border law, made at D:undennan,. in the days of the 
Biack Doug!as—De’i] ane need doubt it.” 

‘The meeting between Hobbie and his family was in the highest 
degree affecting. His sisters threw themselves upon him, and al- 
most stifled him with their caresses, as if to prevent his looking round 
to distinguish the absence of one yet more beloved. 

“ God heip thee, my son! He can help, when worldly trust is a 
broken reed.”—Such was the welcome of the matron to her unfor- 
tunate grandson. He looked eagerly round, holding two of his sis- 
ters by the band, while the third hung about bis neck—* I see you 
—I count you—My grandmother, Lilias, Jean, and Annot; but 
where is * he hesitated, and then continued, as if with an ef- 
fort—' Where is Grace? Surely this is not a time to bide hersel 
frae me—there’s nae time for dafling now.” 

“QO brotber!” and “Our poor Grace!” was the only answer 
his questions could procure, till his grandmother rose up, and gently 
disengaging him from the weeping girls, Jed him to a seat, and, with 
the affecting serenity which sincere piety, like oil sprinkled on the 
waves, can throw over the most acute feelings, she said, ‘* My 
bairn, when thy grandfather was killed in the wars, and left me with 
six orphans around me, with scarce bread to eat, or a root to cover 
us, | had strength—not of mine own—but I had strength given me 
to say, The Lord’s will be done! My son, our peacetul house was 
last night broken into by moss-troopers, armed and masked; they 
have taken and destroyed all, and carried off our dear Grace ;—pray 
for strength to say His will be done.” 

“Mother! mother! urge me not—I cannot—not now—I am a sin- 
ful man, and of a hardened race.—Masked—armed—Grace carried 
off! Gi'e me my sword,and my father’s knapsack—l will have ven- 
geance, if I should go to the pit of darkuess to seek it!” 

**O my bairn, my bairn! be patient under the rod. Who knows 
when he may lift his hand off from us! Young Earnscliff, Heaven 
bless him, has ta’en the chase, with Davie of Stenhouse, and the first 
comers. I cried to let house and plenishing burn, and follow the 
reivers to recover Grace; and Earnscliff and his inen were ower the 
Fell within three hours after the deed. God bless him; he’s a real 
Earnsclifi—he’s bis father’s true son—a leal friend.” 

“A true friend, indeed; God bless him!” exclaimed Hob- 
bie; “let’s on and away, and take the chase alter him.”— 
“O, my child, before you run on danger, let me hear you but 
say, His_ will be done!”— Urge me _ not, moiher—not 
now.’ He was rushing out, when, locking back, he observ- 
ed his grandmother make a mute attitude of affliction, He re- 
turned hastily, threw himself into her arms, and said, ‘“ Yes, mo- 
ther, I can say, His will be done, since it will comfort you.”— 
May He go forth—may He go forth with you, my dear bairn ; 
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and O, may He give you cause to say on your return, His name be 
praised ! > —. Farewell, mother !—Farewell, my dear sisters !” exclaim- 
ed Elliot, and rushed out of the house. p. 143—152., 


The attack onthe reiver’s fortress is described with infinite 
truth and talent. 


‘ A brook, which issued from a narrow glen among the hills, entered 
at Westburnflat, upon the open marshy level, which, expanded about 
halfa mile in every direction, gives name to the spot, In this place 
the character of the stream becomes changed, and, from being a lively 
brisk-running mountain-torrent, it stagnates, like a blue swollen snake, 
in dull deep windings through the swampy level. On the side of the 
stream, and nearly about the centre of the plain, arose the Tower of 
Westburnflat, one of the few remaining strong-holds formerly so nume- 
rous upon the borders. The ground upon which it stood was gently 
elevated above the marsh for the space of about a hundred yards, afford- 
ing an esplanade of dry turf, which extended itself in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the tower ; but, beyond which, the surface presented 
to strangers was that of an impassable and dangerous bog. The owner 
of the tower and his inmates alone knew the winding and intricate paths ; 
which, leading over ground which was comparatively sound, admitted 
visiters to his residence. But among the party which were assembled 
under Earnsclift’s directions, there was more than one person qualified to 
act as a guide ; and the whole party was soon placed on the open space 
of firm ground in front of the Tower of Westburnflat. 

‘ The tower before which the party now stood, was a small square 
building of the most gloomy aspect. The walls were of great thick- 
ness, and the windows, or slits which served the purpose of windows, 
seemed rather calculated to afford the defenders the means of em- 
ploying — weapons than for admitting air or light to the apartments 
within. A small battlement projected over the walls on every side, and 
afforded further advantage of defence by its niched parapet, within 
which asose a steep roof, flagged with gray stones. A single turret at 
one angle, defended by a door studded with huge iron nails, rose above 
the battlement, and gave access to the roof from within, by the spiral 
staircase which it enclosed. {t seemed to the party that their motions 
were watched by some one concealed within this turret: and they 
were confirmed in their belief, when, through a narrow loop-hole, a fe- 
male hand was seen to wave a handkerchiet, as if by way of signal to 
them. Hobbie was almost out of his senses with joy and eagerness. 
“It was Grace’s hand and arm,” he said; ‘I can swear to it amang a 
thousand. ‘There is not the like of it on this side of the Lowdens— 
We'll have her out, lads, if we should carry off the Tower of Westburn- 
flat stane by stane.” 

‘ Earnscliff, though he doubted the possibility of recognising a 
fait maiden’s hand at such a distance from the eye of the lover, 
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would say nothing to damp his friend’s animated hopes, and it was re- 
solved to summon the garrison. 

‘ The shouts of the party, and the winding of one or two horns, at 
length brought to a loop-hole, which flanked the entrance, the haggard 
face of an old woman—* That’s the Reiver’s mother,” said one of the 
Elliots: ‘she’s ten times waur than himsel, and is wyted for muckle of 
the ill he does about the country.” 


*“©Wha are ye? What dye want here?” were the queries of the 
respectable progenitor. — ** We are seeking William Graeme of 
Westburnflat,” said Earnscliff. — ‘“* He is no at hame,” returned 
the old dame. — * When did he leave home ?” pursued Earnscliff, 
—* { canna tell,” said the portress. — ‘* When will be return?” 


said Hobbie Elliot. — “ 1 dinna ken naething about il,” replied the 
inexorable guardian of the Keep. — * Is there any body within the 
tower with you?” again demanded Earnscliff — ** Naebody but 
mysel and baudrons,” said the old woman. — “‘ Then open the gate 
and admit us,” said Earnscliff; ‘*] am a justice of peace, and in 
search of the evidence of a felony.””— ‘* De’il be in their fingers 
that draws a bolt for ye,” retorted the portress ; ‘“ for mine shall 
never do it. Think na ye shame o’ yoursels, to come here siccana 
band o’ ye, wi’ your swords and spears, and Steel-caps, to frighten a 
lone widow woman ?” — ‘+ Our information,” said Earnscliff, “ is 
positive ; we are seeking goods which have Leen forcibly carried off, 
to a great amount.”—*‘* And a young weman that’s been cruelly 
made prisoner, that’s wort oj than a’ the gear, twice told,” said 
Hobbie. —* And I warn you,” continued Earnscliff, ‘that your 


only way to prove your son’s deniants is to give us quiet admittance 


to search the house.”—* And what will ye do, if 1 carena to thraw 
the keys, or draw the bolts, or open the grate to sic a clanjamfrie ?” 
said the old dame, scoffingly.—‘* Force our way wi’ the king’s keys, 


nnd break the neck of every living soul we find in the house, if ye 
dinna give it ower forthwith!’ menaced Hobbie.—*‘‘ Threatened 
jolks live lang,’’ said the hag, in the saine tone of irony ; ‘* there’s 
the iron grate,—try your skill ont, lads—it has kept out as gude 
men as you or now,” 

‘So saying, she laughed, and withdrew from the aperture through 
Which she bad held the parley. 

‘ The besiegers now held a serious consultation. The immense 
thickness of the walls, and the small size of the windows, might, 
for a time, have even resisted cannon-shot. The entrance was se- 
cured first, by a strong grated coor, composed entirely of hammered 
iron, of such ponderous strength as seemed calculated to resist any 
force thet could be brought against it. “ Pinches or forehammers 
will never pick upon’t,” said Hugh, the blacksmith of Ringleburn ; 
ye might as weel batter at it wi? prpe-stapples.” p. 167—175. 


We have already mentioned, that the fair prisoncr turned 
outnotto be Grace Armstrong, but Miss Vere. Hobbic,accord 
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ingly, returned home very disconsolate. But we cannot with- 
hold from our readers the happy reunion of these humble 
lovers. The following passage, which is the last we can 
afford to extract, is full of nature—and of good nature. 


‘Incensed at what he deemed the coldness of his friends, in a 
cause which interested him so nearly, Hobbie had shaken himself 
free of their company, and was now upon his solitary road home- 
ward. ‘ The fiend founder thee!” he said, as he spurred impa- 
tiently his over fatigued and stumbling horse: ‘thou art like a’ 
the rest of them. Hae lI not fed thee, and bred thee, and dressed 
thee wi? mine own hand, and wouldst thou snapper now and break 
my neck at my utmost need ? But thou’rt e’en like the laive—the 
farthest off o’ them a’ is my cousin ten times removed; and day 
or night I wad hae served them wi’? my best blood; and now, ‘T 
think they show mair regard to the common thief of Westburnflat 
than to their own kinsman. But I should see the lights now in 
Heughfoot—Waes me!” he continued, »recollecting himself, ‘ there 
will neither coal nor candle light shine in the Heughfoot ony mair! 
An’ it were na for my mother and sisters, and poor Grace, I could 
find in my heart to put spurs to the beast, and loup ower the scaur 
into the water to make an end o’t a’.”—TIn this disconsolate mood, 
he turned his hore’s bridle toward the cottage in which his family 
had found refuge. 

As he approached the door, he heard whispering and_ tittering 
amongst his sisters. ‘* The devil's in the women,” said poor Hob- 
bie ; ‘they would nicker, and laugh and giggle, if their best friend 
was lying a corp—and yet I am glad they can keep up their hearts 
sae weel, poor silly things ; but the dirdum fa’s on me, to be sure, and 
no on them.” 

‘While he ‘thus meditated, he was engaged in fastening up his 
horse ina shed. “Thou maun do without horse-shcet and surcin- 
gle now, lad,”’ he said, addressing the animal; ‘‘ you and me hae 
had a downcome alike—we had better hae fa’en in the deepest pool 
o’Tarras.” 

‘He was interrupted by the youngest of his sisters, who came 
running out ; and speaking in a constrained voice, as if to stifle some 
emotion, called out to bim, ‘* What are ye doing there, Hobbie, 
fiddling about the naig, and there’s ane fraé Cumberland been wait- 
ing here for ye this hour and mair? Haste yein man; Ull take off 
the saddle.” 

“Ane frae Cumberland!” exclaimed Elliot ; and putting the 
bridle of his horse into the hand of his sister, he rushed into the 
cottage. ‘* Where is he? where is he?” he exclaimed, glancing 
eagerly round, and seeing only females; “Did he bring news of 
Grace ?” —**He dought na bide an instant langer,” said the eld- 
er sister, still with a suppressed laugh. ---*‘ Hout fie, bairns! ” said 
the old lady, with something of a good-humonured reproof, ve 
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should na vex your billy Hobbie that way. Look round, my baim, 
and see if there is na ane bere mair than you left this morning.”— 
Hobbie looked eagerly round. ‘ There’s you, and the three tit. 
ties.’ —“* There's four of us now, Hobbie, lad,” said the young- 
est, who at this moment entered. 

‘{n an instant Hobbie had in his arms Grace Armstrong, who, 
with one of bis sister's plaids around her, had passed unnoticed at 
his firstentrance. ‘* How dared you do this?” said Hobbie. 

‘It wasna my fault,” said Grace, endeavouring to cover her face 
with her hands, to hide at once her blushes and escape the storm of 
hearty kisses with which-ber bridegrocm punished her simple strata- 
gem,—* It wasna my fault, Hobbie ; ye should kiss Jeanie and the 
rest o’ them, for they hae the wyte o’t.” 

“And so I will,” said Hobbie, and embraced and kissed his 
sisters and grandmother a hundred times, while the whole __par- 
ty half-laughed, half-cried, in the extremity of their joy. “I 
am the happiest man,” said Hobbie, throwing himself down on a 
seat, almost exhausted,—‘* # am the happiest man in the world.” 

“Then, O my dear bairn,” said the good old dame, who lost no 
opportunity of teaching her lesson of religion at those moments when 
the heart was best opened to receive it,—‘* Then, O my son, give 
praise to Him that brings smiles out 0’ tears and joy out o’ grief, as 
he brought light out o’ darkness and the world out o° naething.— 
Was it not my word, that, if ye could say His will be‘done, ye 
might hae cause to say His name be praised?” p. 187—191. 


We must add the last appearance of the honest Yeoman, 
after the secret of the mysterious Dwarf had been revealed 
in the Chapel at Ellieslaw. 


‘No one had seen the Dwarf since the eventful scene of the pre- 
ceding evening. 

“Odd, if ony thing has befa’en puir Elshie,” said Hobbie,” El- 
liot, * I wad rather | were harried ower again.” 

‘He immediately rode to his dwelling, and the remaining she- 
goat came bleating to meet him, for her milking time was long past. 
The Solitary was nowhere to be seen; his door, contrary to wont, 
was open, his fire extinguished, and the whole but was left in the 
state which it exhibited on Isabella’s visit to him. It was pretty 
clear that the means of conveyance which had brought the Dwarf 
to Ellieslaw on the preceding evening, bad removed him from it to 
some other place of abode. Hobbie returned disconsolate to the 
Castle. 

** 1 am doubting we ha’e lost canny Elshie for gude an’ a’.” 

“ You have, indeed,’ said Ratclifle, producing a paper, which he put 
into Hobbie’s hands ; * but read that, and you will perceive you have 
been no loser by having known him.” 

‘It was a short ceed of git, by which “Sir Edward Mauley, 
otherwise called Elsuender the Recluse, endowed Halbert, or Hob- 
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bie Elliot, and Grace Armstrong, in full property, with a considerable 
sum borrowed by Elliot from him.” 

‘ Hobbie’s joy was mingled with feelings which brought tears dowa 
his rough cheeks. 

« It’s a queer thing,” he said ; ‘ but I canna joy in the gear unless 1 
kenn’d the puir body was happy that gave it me.” 

“ Next to enjoying happiness ourselves,’ said Ratcliffe, “ is the 
consciousness of having bestowed it on others. Had all my mas- 
ter’s benefits been conferred like the present, what a different return 
would they have produced! But the indiscriminate profusion that 
would glut avarice, or supply prodigality, neither does good nor 
is rewarded by gratitude. It is sowing the wind to reap the whirl- 
wind.” 

“And that wad be a light har’st’ said Hobbie; “ but, wi? my 
young leddy’s leave, 1 wad fain take down Elshie’s skeps o’ bees, and 
set them in Grace's bit flower-yard at the Heughfoot—they shall ne’er 
be smeekit by ony o’ huz. And the puir goat, she would be negleckit 
about a great town like this ; and she could feed bonnily on our lily lea 
by the burn side, and the hounds wad ken her in a day’ s time, and ne- 
ver fash her, and Grace wad milk her ilka morning wi’ her ain hand, for 
Elsbie’s sake ; for though he was thrawn and cankered in bis converse, 
he liket dumb creatures weel.” 

* Hobbie’s requests were readily granted, not without some wonder 
at the natural delicacy of feeling which pointed out to him this mode of 
displaying his gratitude. He was delighted when Ratcliffe informed him 
that bis benefactor should not remain ignorant of the care which he took 
of his favourite. 

* And mind be sure and tell him that grannie and the titties, 
and, abune a’, Grace and myse}, are weel and thriving, and that 
it’s a’ his doing—That canna but please him, ane wad think,” 
334—357. 


The other and more considerable story which fills the 
three remaining volumes of this publication, is entitled, 
though with no great regard even to its fictitious origin, 
‘ Old Mortality ; *_—for, at most, it shouldonly have been call- 
ed the tale or story of Old Mortality—being supposed to be 
collected from the information of a singular person who is 
saidat onetimeto have been known by that strange appellation. 
The redacteur of his interesting traditions is here supposed 
to be a village schoolmaster ; and though his introduction 
brings us again in contact with My Landlord and his parish 
clerk, we could have almost forgiven that unlucky fiction, 
if it had often presented us with sketches as graceful as we 
find in the following passage, of the haunts and habits of this 
singular persouage. After meationing that there was, on the 
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steep and heathy banks of a lonely rivulet, a deserted bury- 
ing ground to which he used frequently to turn his walks in 
the evening, the gentle pedagogue proceeds— 


‘It is a spot which possesses all the solemnity of feeling attach. 
ed to a_ burial ground, without exciting those of a more unpleasing 
description. Having been very little used for many years, the few 
hillocks which rise ‘above the ievel plain are covered with the same 
short velvet turf. The monuments, of which there are not above 
seven or eight, are half sunk in the ground and overgrown with 
moss. No newly -erected tomb disturbs the sober serenity of our re- 
flections by reminding us of recent calamity, and no rank-springing 
grass forces upon our imagination the recollection, that it owes its 
dark luxuriance to the foul and festering remnants of mortality 
which ferment beneath. The daisy which “sprinkles the sod, and the 
hare-bell which hangs over it, derive their pure nourishment from 
the dew of Heaven; and their growth impresses us with no degrad- 
ing or disgusting recollections. Death has indeed been here, and 
its traces are before us; but they are softened and deprived of their 
horror by our distance from the period when they have been first 
impressed. Those who sleep beneath are only connected with us by 
the reflection that they have once been what we now are, and that, 
as their reliques are now identified with their mother earth, ours shall, 
at some future period, undergo the same transformation. 

‘ Yet, although the moss has been collected on the most modern 
of these humble tombs during four generations of mankind, the 
memory of some of those who sleep beneath them is still held in re- 
verend remembrance. It is true, that, upon the largest, and, to 
an antiquary, the most interesting monument of the group, which 
bears the effigies of a doughty knight in his hood of mail, with his 
shield banging on his breast, the armorial bearings are defaced by 
time, and a few worn-out letiers may be read at the pleasure of the 
decipherer, Das. Johan - - - de Hamel, - - - or Johan - - - de Lameél 
- -- And itis also true, that of another tomb richly sculptured with 
an ornamented cross, mitre, and pastoral staff, tradition only can 
aver, that a certain nameless Bishop lies interred there. But upon 
other two stones which lie beside, may still be read in rude prose, 
and ruder rhyme, the history cf those who lie beneath them. They 
belong, we are assured by the epitaph, to the class of persecuted 
Presby terians who aflorded a melancholy subject for history in the 
time of Charles II. and his successor. la returning from the battle 
of Pentland Hills, a party of the insurgents had been attacked ia 
this glen by a small detachment of the King’s troops, and three or 
four either killed in the skirmish, or shot alter being made prison- 
ers, as rebels taken with arms in their hands. The peasantry con- 
tinue to attach to the tombs of those victims of prelacy av honour 
which they do not render to more splendid mausoleums ,; and, when 
they point them out to their sons, and narrate the fate of the sufler- 
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ers, usually conclude, by exhorting them to be ready, should times call 
for it, to resist to the death in the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
like their brave forefathers. 

‘One summer evening as, in a stroll such as I have described, 

1 approached this deserted mansion of the dead, I was somewhat 
surprised to hear sounds distinct from those which usually sooth its 
solitude, the gentle chiding, namely, of the brook, and the sighing 
of the wind in the boughs of three gigantic ash trees, which mark 
the cemetery. The clink of a hammer was, upon this occasion, dis- 
tinctly heard, and I entertained some alarm that a march-dike, long 
meditated by the two proprietors whose estates were divided by my 
favourite brook, was about to be drawn up the glen, in order to sub- 
stitute its rectilinear deformity for the graceful winding of the natural 
boundary. As | approached 1 was agreeably undeceived. An old 
man was seated upon the monument of the slaughtered Presbyterians, 
and busily employed in deepening, with his chisel, the letters of the 
inscription, which announcing, in scriptural Janguage, the promis- 
ed blessings of futurity to be ‘the lot of the slain, anathematized the 
murderers with corresponding violence. A blue bonnet of unusual 
dimensions covered the gray hairs of the pious workman. His dress 
was a large old-fashioned coat, of the coarse cloth called hoddin-gray, 
usually worn by the elder peasants, with waistcoat and breeches of 
the same ; and the whole suit, though still in decent repair, had ob- 
viously seen a train of long service. Strong clouted shoes, studded 
with hob nails, and gramoches or leggins, made of thick black cloth, 
completed his equipment. Beside him, fed among the graves, a 
pony, the companion of his journey, whose extreme whiteness, as 
well as its projecting bones and hollow eyes, indicated its antiquity. 
It was harnessed in the most simple manner, with a pair of brauks, 
and hair tether, or halter, and a sunk, or cushion of straw, instead 
of bridle and sadle. A canvass pouch hung around the neck of the 
animal, for the purpose, probably, of containing the rider’s tools, 
and any thing else he might have occasion to carry with him.  Al- 
though I had never seen the old man before, yet, from the singula- 
rity of his employment, and the style of his equipage, | had no dif- 
ficulty in recognising a religious itinerant whom I had often heard 
talked of, and who was known in various parts of Scotland by the title 
of Old Mortality. 

‘Where this man was born, or what was his real name, I have 
never been able to learn, nor are the motives which made him desert 
his home, and adopt the erratic mode of life which he pursued, known 
to me except very generally. He is said to have heid, at one period 
of his life, a small moorland farm; but whether from pecuniary losses, 
or domestic misfortune, he had long renounced that and every other 
gainful calling. In the language of Scripture, he left his house, his 
home, and his kindred, and wandered about until the day of his death— 
a period, it is said, of nearly thirty years. 

‘ During this Jong pilgrimage, the pious enthusiast regulated his 
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circuit so as annually to visit the graves of the unfortunate Covenan. 
ters, who suffered by the swerd, or oe the executioner, during the reigns 
of i two last monarchs of the Stewart line. These tombs are often 
apart from all human habitation, in tue remote moors and wilds to which 
the wanderers had fled for concealment. But wherever they existed, 
Old Mortality was sure to visit them when bis annual round brought 
them within his reach. In the most lonely recesses of the mountains, 
the moorfow] shooter has been often surprised to find him busied in 
cleaning the moss from the gray stones, renewing with bis chisel the 
haif-defaced inscriptions, and repairing tiie ensblems of death with which 
these simple monuments are usually adorned 

* As the wanderer was usually to be seen bent on this pious task with- 
in the precincts of some country churchyard or reclined on the solita- 
ry tombstone among the heath, disturbing the plover and the black- 
cock with the clink of his chisel and mallet , with his old white pony 
grazing by his side, he acquired, from his converse among the dead, the 
popular appellation of Old Mortality.’ vol. ii. p. 7—18 

The scene of the story thus strikingly introduced is laid-- 
in Scotland of course——in those disastrous times which im- 
mediately preceded the Revolution of 1688 ; and exhibits a 
lively picture, both of the general state of manners at that 
period, and of the conduct and temper and principles of the 
twe great parties in polities and religion that were then en- 
gaged in unequal and rancorous hostility. There are no times 
certainly, within the reach of authentic history, on which it 
is more painful to look back—which show a government 
more base and tyrannical, or a people more helpless and 
mistrable: And though all pictures of the greater passions 
are full of interest, and a jively representation of strong and 
enthusiastic emotions never fails to be de eply attractive, the 
picee would have been too full of distress and humiliation, 
i{ it had been chiefly eugaged with the course of public 
events, or the record of public feelings. So sad a subject 
would not have suited many readers——and the author, we sus- 
pect, less than any of them. Accordingly, in this as in his 
vther works, he has made use of the historical events which 
came inhis way, rather to develope the characters, and bring 
out the peculiarities of the individuals whose adv entures he 
relates, than for any purpose of political information; and 
makes us present to the times in which he has placed them, 
less by his direct notices of the great transactions by which 
they were distinguished, than by his casualintimations of their 
effects on private persons, and by the very contrast which 
their temper and occupations often appear to furnish to the 
colour of the national story. Nothing, indeed, in this re- 
spect is more delusive, or at least more wolully impe rfect, 
than the suggestions of authentic history, as it is generally— 
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or rather universally written—and nothing more exaggerat- 
ed than the impressions it conveys ofthe actual state and con- 
dition of those who live in its most agitated periods. The 
great public events of which alone it takes cognisance, have 
but little direct influence upon the body of the people, and 
do not, in general, form the principal business, or happiness 
or misery even of those who are in some measure concerned 
inthem. Even inthe worst and most disastrous times—in 
periods of civil war and revolution and public discord and 
oppression, a great part of the time of a great part of the peo- 
ple is spent in making love and money—in social amusement 
or professional industry—in schemes for worldly advance- 
ment or personal distinction, just as in periods of general 
peace and prosperity. Men court and marry very nearly as 
much in the one season as in the other; and are as merry at 
weddings and christenings—as gallant at balls and races—as 
busy in their studies and counting-houses—eat as heartily, in 
short, and sleep as sound—prattle with their children as 
pleasantly—and thin their plantations and scold their ser- 
vants as zealously, as if their contemporaries were not fur- 
nishing materials thus abundantly for the tragic muse of his- 
tory. The quiet under current of life, in short, keeps its 
deep and steady course in its eternal channels, unaffected, or 
but slightly disturbed, by the storms that agitate its surface ; 
and while long tracts of time, in the history of every coun- 
try, seem, to the distant student of its annals, to be darkened 
over with one thick and oppressive cloud of unbroken mis- 
ery, the greater part of those who have lived through the 
whole acts of the tragedy, will be found to have enjoyed a 
fair average share of felicity, and to have been much less af- 
fected by the shocking events of their day, than those who 
know nothing else of it than that such events took place in 
its course. Few men, in short, are historical characters— 
and no man is always, or most usually, performing a public 
part. The actual happiness of every life depends far more 
on things that regard it exclusively, than on those political 
occurrences which are the common concern of society; and 
though nothing lends such an air, both of reality and impor- 
tance, to a fictitious narrative, as to connect its persons with 
events in real history, still it is the imaginary individual him- 
self that excites our chief interest throughout, and we care 
for the national affairs only in so far as they affect him. In 
one sense, indeed, thisis thetrue end and the best use of history; 
for as all public events are important only as they ultimate- 
ly concern individuals, if the individual selected belong to a 
large and comprehensive class, and the events, and their na- 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. 55, 28 
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tural operation on him, be justly represented, we shall be 
enabled, in following out his adventures, to form no bad esti- 
mate of their true character and value. 

Thc author before us has done all this, we think, and with 
admirable talent and effect; and if he has not been quite im- 
partial in the management of his historical persons, has con- 
trived, at any rate, to make them contribute largely to the in- 
terest of his acknowledged inventions. His view of the effects 
of great political contentions on private happiness, is how- 
ever, we have no doubt, substantially true; and that chiefly 
because it is not exaggerated—because he does not confine 
himself to show how gentle natures may be roused into hero- 
ism, or rougher tempers exasperated into rancour, by op- 
pression,—but turns still more willingly to show with what 
ludicrous absurdity genuine enthusiasm may be debased, how 
little the gayety of the light-hearted and thoughtless may be 
impaired by the spectacle of public calamity, and how, in the 
midst of national distraction, selfishness will pursue its little 
game of quiet and cunning speculation—and gentler affections 
find time to multiply and to meet. It is this, we think, that 
constitutes the great merit of the work before us. It contains 
an admirable picture of manners and of characters; and exhi- 
bits, we think, with great truth and discrimination, the extent 
and the variety of the shades which the stormy aspect of the 
political horizon would be likely to tarow on such objects. 

The story opens with the scene of a wappen-shaw, or feudal 
muster of the rustic militia of an upper district in Lanark- 
shire, inthe year 1679. A part of the exercises consisted in 
shooting at the popinjay, or figure of a bird suspended froma 
pole; and there is a very amusing account of the company 
assembled to countenance the festivity. We can only make 
room for the leading equipage on the occasion. 

‘ Landaus, barouches, or tilburies, there were none inthose simple days. 
The lord: lieutenant of the county (a personage of ducal rank) alone pre- 
tended to the magnificence of a wheel-carriage, a thing covered with 
tarnished gilding and sculpture, in shape like the vulgar picture of No- 
ab’s ark dragged by eight long-tailed Flanders mares, bearing eight tn- 
sides and six outsides, The insides were their graces in person, two 
maids of honour, two children, a chaplain, stuffed into a sort of late- 
ral recess, formed by a projection at the door of the vehicle, and call- 
ed. from its appearance, the boot, and an equerry to his Grace en- 
sconced in the corresponding convenience on the opposite side. A 
coachman, and three postillions, who wore short swords, and tie-wigs 
with three tails, had blunderbusses slung bebind them, and pistols at 
their saddlebow, conducted the equipage. On the foot-board, behind 
this moving mansion-house, stood. or rather hung, in triple file, six lac- 
queys inrich liveries, armed up tothe teeth. p. 37, 38.’ 
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The prize is won by young Morton of Milnwood, the son 
of a famous soldier among the roundheads. who, since the 
death of his father, had lived quietly with an old miserly un- 
cle in the neighbourhood; and been much more engaged 
with a secret passion for the fair Edith, the grand-daughter of 
the Lady Margaret Bellenden, than with the parties, religious 
or political, into which the country was divided. Lady Mar- 
garet, of course, was a High-church woman, and a Tory, and 
was not at all aware of the partiality with which her favour- 
ite regarded this descendant of rebellion, There are some 
comical adventures in the field; but we proceed to more im- 
portant matters. A party of Claverhouse’s dragoons were 
quartered in the village to which the victor repaired to en- 
tertain his competitors, according to ancient custom, <A ser- 
geant and‘corporal of that insolent soldiery were drinking in 
one corner of the public room which was occupied by Mor- 
ton and his party, towards whom they were only restrained 
from showing their contempt, by the presence of their cor- 
net, who was endeavouring to kill the time by playing at 
dice with the curate. A stern, stout looking country man, 
who had just arrived, was sitting alone by the fire; when, 
upon the officer being called out, the soldiers immediately 
gave way to the turbulent and domineering spirit in which 
they were trained and supported in those unhappy times, 

‘“ [s it not a strange thing, Halliday,” he said to his comrade, ‘ to see 
aset of bumpkins sit carousing here this whole evening without baving 
drunk the king’ s health ?’—** They have drank the king’s health,” said 
Halliday. “ Theard that green kailworm of a Jad name his majesty’s 
health.” * Did he 2” said Bothwell. * Then, Tom, we'll have them 
drink the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s health, and do it on their knees 
too."—** So we will, by G—,” said Halliday ; ‘and he that refuses it, 
we’ll have to the guard-house, and teach him to ride the colt foaled of 
an acorn, with a brace of carabines at each foot to keep him steady.”— 

“ Right, Tom, ” continued Bothwell; ‘* and, to do alj things in order, 
Vi begin with that sulky blue-bonnet in the ingle-nook ” 

‘ He rose accordingly, and taking his sheathed broad-sword under his 
arm to support the insolence which he meditated, placed himself in 
front of the stranger.’ p. 77. 

After listening with a stern and contemptuous countenance 
to their insolent proposal— 

“Ts it even so?” said the stranger, “* then give me the cup ;* 
and, taking it in his hand, said, with a peculiar expression of voice 
and manner, ** The Archbishop of St. Andrews, and the place he 
now worthily holds ;—may each prelate in Scotland soon be as the 
Right Reverend James Sharpe !”—* He has taken the test.” said 
Hailiday exultingly —* But with a qualification,” said TBoth- 
well; **I don’t understand what the devil the crop-eared Whig 
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means.”—** Come, gentlemen,” said Morton, who became impatient of 
their insolence, “‘ we are here met as good subjects, and on a merry oc- 
casion ; and we have a right to expect we shall not be troubled with this 
sort of discussion ” 

* Bothwell was about to make a surly answer ; but Halliday remind. 
ed him in a whisper, that there were strict injunctions that the soldiers 
should give no offence to the men who were sent out to the musters, 
agreeably to the council’s orders, So, after honouring rey witha 
broad and fierce stare, he said, “* Well, Mr. Popinjay, I shall not dis- 
turb your reign ; I reckon it will be out by twelve at night.—Is it not 
an odd thing, Halliday,” he continued, addressing his companion, 
‘ that they should make such a fuss about cracking off their birding. 
pieces at a mark which any woman or boy could hit with a day’s prac- 
tice? If Captain Popinjay now, or any of his troop, would try a bout, 
either with the broadsword, backsword, single rapier, or rapier and dag- 
ger, for a gold nobie, the first drawn blood, there would be some soul in 
it—or, zounds, would the bumpkins but wrestle, or pitch the bar, or 
putt the stone, or throw the axle-tree, if (touching the end of Morton's 
sword scornfully with his toe) they carry things about them that they 
are afraid to draw.” 

‘ Morton’s patience and prudence now gave way entirely, and he was 
about to make a very angry answer to Bothwell’s insolent observations, 
when the stranger stepped forward. 

* This is my quarrel,” he said, *¢ and in the name of the good cause, 
I will see it out myself.—Hark thee, friend,” (to Bothwell), «* wilt thou 
wrestle a fall with me ?”—“ With my whole spirit, beloved,” answered 
Bothwell ; ** yea, I will strive with thee, to the downfal of one ot 
both.”—** Then, as my trust is in Him that can help,” retorted his anta- 
gonist, ‘ I will forthwith make thee an example to all such railing Rab- 
shekahs.” 

‘ With that be dropped his coarse gray borseman’s coat from bis 
shoulders, and extending his strong brawny arms with a look of deier- 
mined resolution, he offered bimself to the contest. The soldier was 
nothing abashed by the muscular frame, broad chest, square shoulders, 
and hardy look of his antagonist, but, whistling with great composure, 
unbuckled his belt, and laid aside his military coat. The company 
stood round them anxious for the event. 

‘In the first struggle the trooper seemed to have some advantage, 
and also in the second, though neither could be considered as deci- 
sive. But it was plain he had put his whole strength too suddenly 
forth, against an antagonist possessed of great endurance, skill, vi- 
gour, and length of wind. In the third close, the ccuntry man lift- 
ed his op ponent fairly from the floor, and hurled him to the ground 
with such violence, that he lay for an instant stunned and motion- 
lex. His comrade, Halliday, immediately drew his sword ; “ You 
have killed my sergeant,” he exclaimed to the victorious wrestler ; 
‘and by all that is sacred you shall answer it.”—* Stand back !? 
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cried Morton anc his companions, * it was all fair play ; your com- 
rade sought a fall, and be bas got it.” — ‘ That is true enough,” 
said Bothwell as he slowly rose ; ** put up your Bilbo, Tom. I did 
not think there was a crop-ear of them all could have laid the best 
cap and feather in the King’s Life-Guards on the floor of a rascally 
change-house.—Harke ye, friend, give me your hand.” ‘The 
stranger held out his hand. ‘1 promise you,” said Bothwell, 
squeezing his hand very bard, “ that the time shall come when we 
will meet again. and try this game*over in a more earnest manner. 
—‘And Vil promise you,” said the stranger, returning the grasp 
with equal firm-ess, * that, when we next meet, I will lay your 
head as Jow as it lay even now, when you shall lack the power to 
jift it up again.” — * Well, beloved,” answered Bothwell, ‘“ if 
thou be’st a Whig, thou art a stout and a brave one, and so good 
even to thee—Haci’st best take thy nag before the cornet makes the 
round; for, | promise thee, he has stay’d less suspicious-looking per- 
sons.” p. 79—84. 

The stranger accordingly departs ; and Morton, who was 
going the same way, accompanies him. They are scarcely 
gone, when the oflicer returns with an account of the murder 
ofthe Archbishop of St. Andrews, and such a description of 
the persons of his assassins, as leaves little doubt that the per- 
son who had just discomfited the sergeant was one of the 
number known by the name of Balfour of Burley ; and an 
immediate pursuit is ordered. In the mean time, Morton, 
who is utterly ignorant of the crime that had been committed, 
discovers that Burley had been the friend and the saver of 
his father’s life, and consents, on his earnest supplication, to 
give him shelter for the night in one of the outhouses of his 
uncle’s dwelling. The character of this person is very strik- 
ingly developed in the course of this conference ; but we 
must follow the thread of the story rather more closely. A 
day or two after this adventure, when the family at Milnwood 
had been increased by the arrival of Cuddie Headrigg, a stout 
good-natured ploughman, with a considerable portion of hu- 
mour and sagacity, and his crazy old fanatic mother, they were 
broken in upon at their homely dinner by a visit from the dra- 
goons.---But the scene is too characteristic, and too well paint- 
ed by the author, to be given in any other words than his own. 

‘The Laird of Milnwood kept up all old fashions which were 
connected with economy. It was, therefore, still the custom in his 
house, as it had been universal in Scotland about fifty years be- 
fore, that the domestics, after having placed the dinner on the table, 
sate down at the lower end of the board, and partook of the share 
which was assigned to them, in company with their masters. Upon 
the day, therefore, after Cuddie’s arrival, old Robin, who was but- 
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ler, valet-de-chambre, footman, gardener, and what not, in the 
house of Milnwood, placed on the table an immense charger of 
broth, thickened with oatmeal and colewort, in which ocean of Jj- 
quid was indistinctly discovered, by close observers, two or three 
short ribs of lean mution sailing to and fro. ‘Two huge baskets, 
one of bread made of barley and peas, and one of oat-cahes, flanked 
this standing dish. A large boiled salmon would now-a-days have 
indicated more liberal housekeeping ; but at that period it was caught 
D in such plenty in the considerable rivers in Scotland, that it was ge- 
i nerally applied to feed the servants, who are said sometimes to have 
stipulated that they should not be required to eat a food so luscious 
and surfeiting in its quality above five times a week. The large 
y black-jack, filled with very small beer of Milnwood’s own brewing, 
was indulged to the servants at discretion, as were the bannocks, 
cakes, and broth; but the mutton was reserved for the beads of the 
family, Mrs. Wilson included ; and a measure of ale, somewhat de- 
serving the name, was set apart in a silver tankard for their exclu- 
sive use. A huge kebbock, (a cheese that is made with ewe milk 
mixed with cow’s milk), and a jar of salt butter, were in common to the 
company. 

‘To enjoy this exquisite cheer, was placed at the head of the ta- 
ble the old laird himselt, with his nephew on the one side, and the 
favourite housekeeper on the other, At a long interval, and beneath 
the salt of course, sate old Robin, a meagre, half starved serving- 
man, rendered cross and cripple by the rheumatism, and a dirty 
drab of a house-maid, whom use had rendered callous to the daily 
exercitations which her temper underwent at the bands of her mas- 
ter and Mrs. Wilson; a baraman, a white-headed cow-herd boy, and 
Cuddie the new ploughman and his mother, completed the party. 
The other labourers belonging to the property resided in their own 
houses, happy at least in this, that if their cheer was not more deli- 
cate than that which we have described, they could at least eat 
i their fill, unwatched by the sharp, envious. gray eyes of Milnwood, 
ty which seemed to measure the quautity that each of bis dependants 
swalluwed, as closely as if their glances attended each mouibful in 
its progress from the lips to the stomach. 





























































































































This close inspection was 
unfavourable to Cuddie, who was much prejudiced in his new mas- 
f ter’s opinion, by the silent celerity with which he caused the victuals 
to disappear before him And ever and anon Milnwood turned his 
eyes from the huge feeder to cast indignant glances upon his nephew, 
whose repugnance to rustic Jabour was the principal cause ot his 
needing a ploughman, and who had been the direct means of his 
hiring this very cormorant. 

‘These disagreeable ruminations 
knocking at the outer gate. 
































were interrupted by a loud 
it was a universal custom in Scotland, 
that, when the family was at dinner, the outer-gate of the court- 
yard, if there was one, and, if not, the door of the house itself, was 
always shut and locked, and only guests of importance, or persons 
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upon urgent business, sought or received admittance at that time. 
The family of Milnwood were therefore surprised, and, in the un- 
settied state of the times, something alarmed, at the earnest and re- 
peated knocking with which the gate was now assailed. Mrs Wil- 
son ran in person to the door, and, having reconnoitred those who 
were so clamorous for admittance, through some secret aperture with 
which most Scottish door-ways were turnished for the express pur- 
pose, sive returned wringing her hands in great dismay, exclaiming, 
“The red coats! the red coats!” 

*« Robin—Ploughman—What ca’ they ye—Barnsman—Nevoy 
Harry—open the door, open the door,” exclaimed old Miinwood, 
snatchmg up and slipping into his pocket the two or three silver 
spoons with which the upper end of the table was garnished, those 
beneath tne salt being of goodly horn, ‘* Speak them fair, sirs— 
Lord love ye, speak them fair—they winna bide thrawing—we're a’ 
barried—we're a’ harried!” 

‘While the servants admitted the troopers, whose oaths and 
threats already indicated resentment at the delay they had been 
put to. Cuddie took the opportunity to whisper to his mother,’ “ Now, 
ye daft auld carline, mak yoursel deat—ye hae made us a’ deaf ere 
now—and let me speak for ye. I wad like ill to get my neck raxed 
for an auld wifes clashes, thou ye be our mother.” —‘ O, hin- 
ny, ay: I’se be silent or thou sall come to ill,” was the correspond- 
ing whisper of Mause: ‘ but bethink ye, my dear, them that deny 
the Word, the Word will deny.” 

‘Her admonition was cut short by the entrance of the Life-Guard’s 
men,a party of four troopers commanded by Bothwell. 

‘In they tramped, making a tremendous clatter upon the stone- 
floor with the iron-shod heels of their large jack-boots, and the clash 
and clang of their long, heavy, basket-bilted broadswords. Miln- 
wood and his housekeeper trembled from well-grounded apprehen- 
sion of the system of exaction and plunder carried on during these 
domiciliary visits. Henry Morton was discomposed with more spe- 
cial cause, for he remembered that be stood answerable to the laws 
for having harboured Burley. The widow Mause Headrigg, be- 
tween fear for her son’s life and an overstrained and _ enthusiastic 
zeal, which reproached her for consenting even tacitly to belie her 
religious sentiments, was in a strange quandary. The other servants 
quaked for they knew not well what. Cuddie alone, with the look 
of supreme indifference and stupidity which a Scottish peasant can 
at limes assume as a mask for considerable shrewdness and craft, 
continued to swallow Jarge spoontuls of bis broth; to command 
which, he had drawn within his sphere the large vessel that con- 
tained it, and helped himself, amid the confusion, to a sevenfold por- 
tion. 

“What is your pleasure here, gentlemen?” said Mi!nwood, 
humbling himself before the satellites of power—*‘* We come in 
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behalf of the King,” answered Bothwell ; ‘* Why the devil did you 
keep us so long standing at the door?” —**We were at dinner,” 
answered Milnwood, ** and the door was locked, as is usual in land. 
ward towns in this country. I am sure, gentlemen, if | had kenn’d 
ony servants of our gude king had stood at the door—But wad ye 
please to drink some ale—or some brandy—or a cup of canary sack, 


or claret wine?” making a pause between each offer as long as a 


stingy bidder at an auction, who is loath to advance his offer for a fa- 
vourite lot.” — ** Claret for me,” said one fellow. — “I like ale 
better,” said another, “ provided it is right juice of John Barley- 
corn.” —* Better never was malted,’’ said Milnwood: “1 can 
hardly say sae muckle for the claret. It’s thin and cauld, gentle- 
men.” — Brandy will cure that,” saida third fellow; ‘a glass of 
brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the curmurring in the sto- 
mach.”— ‘* Brandy, ale, wine, sack and claret.—we’ll try them 
all,” said Bothwell, “* and stick to that which is best. There's 
good sense in that, if the damn’dest whig in Scotland had said 
it.” — * What’s this ?—meat?” (searching with a fork among the 
broth, and fishing up a cutlet of mutton)—* | think I could eata 
bit—it’s as tough as if the devil’s dam had hatched it."— ‘If there 
is any thing better in the house, Sir,’’ said Milnwood, alarmed at 
these symptoms of disapprobation—” —* No, no,” said Both- 
well, ** it’s not worth while; I must proceed to business.-——There 
comes the liquor ; put it down, my good old lady.” 

‘ He decanted about one half of a quart bottle of claret into a 
wooden quaigh, or bicker, and took it off at a draught. 

* You did your good wine injustice, my friend ;—it’s better than 
your brandy ; though that’s good too. Will you pledge me to the 
King’s health ?”—‘* With pleasure,” said Milnwood, “ in ale, 
—but I never drink claret, and keep only a very little for some ho- 
noured friends.” — Like me, 1 suppose,” said Bothwell ; and 
then, pushing the bottle to Henry, he said, ‘* Here, young man, 
pledge you the King’s bealth.” 

‘Henry filled a moderate glass in silence, regardless of the hints 
and pushes of his uncle, which seemed to indicate that he ought to 
have followed his example in preferring beer to wine. 

* Well,” said Bothwell, “have ye all drank the toast ?—What 
is that old wife about? Give her a glass of brandy, she shall drink 
the King’s health, by —” —*Fill round once more—Here’s to 
our noble commander, Colone! Graham of Claverhouse! What the 
devil is the ‘old woman groaning for ? 
ever sate on a hill side.” p. 169—180. 


In the end, Morton is recognised as having left the v e 
with Burley ; and inspite of all intercession is carried Pe 
soner by the party. In their way, they stop at the Tower 
of Tillietudlem, the abode of Lady Margaret Bellenden. and 
the fair Edith, who speedily discovers who the prisoner is: 


She looks as very a Whig as 
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And, after satisfying herself in a private interview that he had 
done nothing to justify this rigour, sends off a note to her 
uncle, Major Bellenden, in whose family she had often met 
him, informing him of what had occurred, and entreating 
himto come next morning to breakfast, when Colonel Gra- 
hame of Claverhouse himself was to visit the Tower, and in 
all probability decide on the fate of the prisoner. The good- 
natured veteran appears accordingly betimes; and joins the 
young lady, who is watching with painful anxiety the ap- 
proach of the commander, in whose hands was the fate of her 
lover. ‘The following description is full of spirit and nature. 


‘The Tower of Tillietudlem stood, or perhaps yet stands, upon 
the angle of a very precipitous bank, formed by the junction of a 
considerable brook with the Clyde. There was a narrow bridge of 
me steep arch, across the brook near its mouth, over which, and 
along the foot of the high and broken bank, winded the public road ; 
and the fortalice, thus commanding both bridge and pass, had been, 
in times of war, a post of considerable importance, the possession of 
which was necessary to sccure the communication of the upper and 
wilder districts of the country with those beneath, where the valley 
expands, and is more capable of cultivation. The view downwards 
is of a grand woodland character; but the level ground and gentle 
slopes near the river from cultivated fields of an irregular form, in- 
‘erspersed with hedge-row trees and copses, the enclosures seeming 
a it were to have been cleared out of the forest which surrounds 
them, and which occupies, in unbroken masses, the steeper declivi- 
ties and more distant banks. The stream, in colour a clear and 
sparkling brown, like the hue of the cairngorum pebbles, rushes 
tirough this romantic region in bold sweeps and curves, partly visible 
and partly concealed by the trees which clothe its banks. With a pro- 
vidence unknown in other parts of Scotland, the peasants have, in most 
places, planted orchards around their cottages : and the general blossom 
of the apple-trees at this season of the year, gave all the lower part of 
the view the appearance of a flower-garden. 

‘ The eyes of the spectators on the present occasion were attract- 
ei to this view, not alone by its superior beauty, but because the 
distant sounds of military music began to be heard from the public 
high road which winded up the vale, and announced the approach 
of the expected body of cavalry. Their glimmering ranks were 
shortly afterwards seen in the distance, appearing and disappearing 
a the trees and the windings of the road permitted them to be visi- 
ble, and distinguished chiefly by the flashes of light which their 
arms occasionally reflected against the sun. The train was long 
and imposing, for there were about two hundred and fifty horse up- 
on the march, and the glancing of the swords and waving of their 
banners, joined to the chang of their trumpets and kettle-drums, had 
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at once a lively and awful effect upon the imagination. As they 
advanced still nearer and nearer, they could distinctly see the files of 
these chosen troops following each other in long succession, com- 
pletely equipped and su»erbly mounted. 

“It’s a sight that makes me thirty years younger,” said the old 
éavalier, “‘and yet Ido not much like the service that these poor 
fellows are to be engaged in. Although 1 had my share of the civil 
war, I cannot say | had ever so much real pleasure in that sort of 
service as when | was in service on the continent, and we were hack- 
ing at fellows with foreign faces and outlandish language. It’s a 
hard thing to hear a hamely Scotch tongue cry quarter, and be 
obliged to cut him down just the same as ifhe called out misericorde. 
—So, there they come through the Netherwood bhaugh ; upon my 
word, fine looking fellows, and capitally mounted—He that is gal- 
loping from the rear of the column must be Claver’se himself ;—ay, 
he gets into the frontas they cross the bridge, and now they will be 
with us in less than five minutes.” 

§ At the bridge beneath the Tower the cavalry divided ; and the 
greater part, moving up the Icft bank of the brook and crossing at a 
ford a little above, took the road of the Grange, as it was called, a 
large set of farm oflices belonging to the Tower, where Lady Mar- 
garet had ordered preparation to be made for their reception and 
suitable entertainment. ‘The officers alone, with their colours and an 
escort to guard them, were seen to take the steep road up to the gate of 
the Tower, appearing by intervals as they gained the ascent, and again 
hidden by projections of the bank and of the huge old trees with which 
it is covered. When they emerged from this narrow path they found 
themselves in front of the old Tower, the gates of which were hospita- 
bly open for their reception.” p. 275—280. 

The picture of Claverhouse himself, who is sufficiently high 
in the author’s favour, is given with equal force and talent. 

‘ Grahame of Claverhouse was in the prime of life, rather low of 
stature, and slightly, though elegantly formed; bis gesture, lan- 
guage, and manners, were those of one whose life had been spent 
among the noble and the gay. His features exhibited even feminine 
regularity. An eval face, a straight and well-formed nose, dark 
hazel’ eyes, a complexion just sufliciently tinged with brown to save 
it from the charge of effeminacy, a short upper-lip, curved upward 
like that of a Grecian statue, and slightly shaded by smal! musta- 
chios of light brown, joined to a profusion of long curled locks of 
the same colour, which fell down on each side of his face, contri- 
buted to form such a countenance as limners love to paint and ladies to 
look upon. 

‘ The severity of his character, as well as the higher attributes 
of undaunted and enterprising valour which even his enemies were 
compelled to admit, lay concealed under an exterior which seemed 
adapted to the court or the saloon rather than to the field. The 
fame gentleness and gayety of expression which reigned in his fea- 
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tures seemed to inspire his actions and gestures ; and, on the whole, 
he was generally esteemed, at first sight, rather qualified to be the 
votary of pleasure than of ambition. But under this soft exterior 
was hidden a spirit unbounded in daring and in aspiring, yet cautious 
and prudent as that of Machiavel himself. Profound in politics, and 
imbued, of course, with that disregard for individual rights which its in- 
trigues usually generate, ‘his leader was cool and collected in danger, 
fierce and ardent in pursuing success, careless of death himself, and 
ruthless in inflicting it upon others. Such are the characters formed in 
times of civil discord, when the highest qualities, perverted by party 
spirit, and inflamed by habitual opposition, are too often combined with 
vices and excesses which deprive them at once of their merit and of 
their lustre.’ p. 286—288. 

The whole scene of the breakfast is admirably conducted ; 
but we have room only for the concluding part of it. 


¢ Major Bellenden, who had done the honours of the table, 
laughing and chatting with the military guests who were at that 
end of the board, was now, by the conclusion of the repast, at li- 
berty to leave his station, and accordingly took an opportunity to 
approach Claverhouse, requesting from his niece, at the same time, 
the honour of a particular introduction. As his name and charac- 
ter were well known, the two military men met with expressions of 
mutual regard ; and Edith, with a beating heart, saw her aged relative 
withdraw from the company, together with his new acquaintance, into 
a recess formed by one of the arched windows of the hall. She watch- 
ed their conference with eyes almost dazzled by the eagerness of sus- 
pense ; and, with observation rendered more acute by the internal ago- 
ny of her mind, could guess, from the pantomimic gestures which ac- 
cpmpanied the conversation, the progress and fate of the intercession in 
behalf of Henry Morton. 

‘ The first expression of the countenance of Claverhouse betoken- 
ed that open and willing courtesy, which, ere it requires to know 
the nature of the favour asked, seems to say, how happy the party 
wil) be to confer an obligation on the suppliant. But as the conver- 
sation proceeded, the brow of that officer became darker and more 
severe, and his features, though still retaining the expression of the 
most perfect politeness, assumed, at least to Edith’s terrified ima- 
gination, a harsh and inexorable character. His lip was now com- 
pressed as if with impatience, now curled slightly upward as if in 
civil contempt of the arguments urged by Major Bellenden. The 
language of her uncle, as far as expressed in his manner, appeared 
to be that of earnest intercession, urged with all the affectionate 
simplicity of his character, as well as with the weight which his age 
and reputation entitled him to use. But it seemed to have little im- 
pression upon Colonel Grahame, who soon changed his posture, as 
if about to cut short the Major’s importunity, and to break up their 
conference with a courtly expression of regret, calculated to accom- 
pany a positive refusal of the request solicited. This movement 
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brought them so near Edith, that she could distinctly hear Claver- 
house say, ‘‘It cannot be, Major Bellenden ; lenity, in his case, ig 
altogether beyond the bounds of my commission, though in any 
thing else I am so heartily desirous to oblige you.—And here comes 
Evandale with news, as I think. What tidings do you bring us, Evan- 
dale 2” he continued, addressing the young lord, who now entered in 
complete uniform, but with his dress disordered, and his boots spatter- 
ed as if by riding bard. 

‘* Unpleasant news, Sir,” was his reply. ‘* A large body of whigs 


are in arms among the‘hills, and have broken out into actual rebellion.” 
p- 297—300. 


This intercession having failed, Edith next applies to Lord 
Evandale, who had long been a devoted, though unprosper- 
ous suitor for her favour, and whom she at last engages to 
beg the life of his rival from his stern commander.—Morton 
himself, who witnesses the eagerness of her solicitation, as he 
is brought in for examination, and is ignorant of its cause, is 
stung into new impatience by an access of jealousy, and an- 
swers with such defying warmth the authoritative interroga- 
tories of Claverhouse, that it is with the utmost difficulty that 
he is at last prevailed on to recall the order for his imme- 
diate execution—and to take him along with him as a pri- 
soner in his expedition against the covenanters. ‘ 

There is nothing finer in the whole work, than the ac- 


count of the battle or skirmish of Loudonhill. It opens with 
the following striking description. 


‘ They had now for more than a mile got free of the woodlands, 
whose broken clades bad, for some time, accompanied them after 
they had left the woods of Tillietudlem. A few birches and oaks 
stili feathered the narrow ravines, or occupied in dwarf clusters the 
hollow plains of the moor. But these were gradually disappearing ; 
and a wide and waste country lay before them, swelling into hills 
of dark heath, intersected by deep gullies; being the passages by 
which torrents forced their course in winter, and, during summer, 
the disproportioned channels for diminutive rivulets that winded 
their puny way among heaps of stones and gravel, the effects and 
tokens of their winter fury, like so many spendthrifts dwindled down 
by the consequences of former excesses and extravagance. ‘This de- 
solate region seemed to extend farther than the eye could reach, 
without grandeur, without even the dignity of mountain wildness, 
yet striking, from the buge proportion which it seemed to bear to 
such more favoured spots of the country as were adapted to cultiva- 
tion and fitted for the support of man ; and thereby impressing irre- 
sistibly the mind of the spectator with a sense of the omnipotence of 
nature, and the comparative inefficacy of the boasted means of aime- 
lioration which man is capable of opposing to the disadvantages of 
climate and soil. 


‘It is a remarkable effect of such extensive wastes, that they im- 
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pose an idea of solitude even upon those who travel through them 
in considerable numbers; so much is the imagination aflected by 
the disproportion between the desert around and the party who are 
traversing it. Thus the members of a caravan of a thousand souls 
may feel, in the deserts of Africa or Arabia, a sense of loneliness un- 
known to the individual traveller, whose solitary course is through a 
thriving and cultivated country. 

‘It was not, therefore, without a peculiar feeling of emotion, that 
Morton beheld, at the distance of about half a mile, the body of the 
cavalry to which his escort belonged, creeping up a steep and winding 
path which ascended from the more level moor into the hills. Their 
numbers, which appeared formidable when they crowded through nar- 
row roads, and seemed multiplied by appearing partially, and at dif- 
ferent points, among the trees, were now apparently diminished by be 
ing exposed at once to view, and in a landscape whose extent bore such 
immense proportion to the column of horses and men, that showing more 
like a drove of black cattle than a body of soldiers, crawled slowly 
along the face of the hill, their force and their numbers seeming tri- 
fling and contemptible.’ III. 28—31. 


The array of the insurgents is described with equal spirit 
and truth of colouring. We wish our regular historians 
would describe battles with equal clearness and vivacity. 


‘ The brow of the hill, on which the royal Life-Guards were now 
drawn up, sloped downwards (on the side opposite to that which 
they had ascended) with a gentle declivity, for more than a quarter 
of a mile, and presented ground which, though unequal in some 
places, was not altogether unfavourable for the mancuvres of ca- 
valry, until nigh the bottom, when the slope terminated in a marshy 
Jevel, traversed through its whole length by what seemed either a 
natural guiley, or a deep artificial drain, the sides of which were 
broken by springs, trenches filled with water, out of which peats 
and turfs had been dug, and here and there by some straggling 
thickets of alders, which loved the moisture so well, that they con- 
tinued to live as bushes, although too much dwarfed by the sour soil 
and the stagnant bog-water to ascend into trees. Beyond this ditch, 
or gulley, the ground arose into a second heathy swell, or rather 
hill, near to the foot of which, and as if with the purpose of defend- 
ing the broken ground and ditch which covered their front, the bod 
of insurgents appeared to be drawn up with the purpose of abiding 
battle. 

‘ Their infantry was divided into three lines. The first, tolerably 
provided with fire-arms, were advancing almost close to the verge of 
the bog, so that their fire must necessarily annoy the royal cavalry 
as they descended the opposite hill, the whole front of which was 
exposed, and would probably be yet more fatal if they attempted to 
cross the morass. Behind this first line was a body of pikemen, de- 
signed for their support in case the dragoons should force the pas- 
sage of the marsh. In their rear was the third line, conzisting of 
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country-men armed with scythes set straight on the poles, hay-forks, 
spits, clubs, goads, fish-spears, and such other rustic implements 
as hasty resentment had converted into instruments of war. On 
each flank of the infantry, but a little backward from the bog, as if 
to allow themselves dry and sound ground whereon to act, in case 
their enemies should force the pass, there was drawn up a small 
body of cavalry, who were, in general, but indiflerently armed, and 
worse mounted, but full of zeal for the cause, being chiefly either 
landholders of small property, or farmers of the better class, whose 
means enabled them to serve on horseback. <A few of those who 
had been engaged in driving back the advanced guards of the royal- 
ists, might now be seen returning slowly towards their own squa- 
drons. These were the only individuals of the insurgent army 
which seemed to be in motion. _All the others stood firm and mo- 
tionless, as the gray stones that lay scattered on the heath around 
them. 

* On the side of the hill which rose above the array of battle which 
they had adopted, were seen the women, and even the children, whom 
zeal, opposed to persecution, had driven into the wilderness. They 
seemed stationed there to be spectators of the engagement by which 
their own fate, as well as that of their parents, husbands and sons, 
was to be decided. Like the females of the ancient German tribes, the 
shrill cries which they raised, when they beheld the glittering ranks of 
their enemy appear on the brow of the opposing eminence, acted as an 
incentive to their relatives to fight tothe last in defence of that which 
was dearest to them. Such exhortations seemed to have their full and 
emphatic effect; for a wild halloo, which went from rank to rank on the 
appearance of the soldiers, intimated the resolution of the insurgents to 
fight to the uttermost. 

‘As the horsemen halted their lines on the ridge of the bill, their 
trumpets and kettle-drums sounded a bold and warlike flourish of 
menace and defiance, that rang along the waste like the shrill sum- 
mons of a destroying angel. The wanderers, in answer, united their 
voices, and sent forth, ia solemn modulation, the two first verses of the 
seventy-sixth Psalm, according to the metrical version of the Scottish 
Kirk.’ p. 35—39. 

Cornet Grahame, the commander’s nephew, is shot by 
Burley, at the outset of the affair—and Bothwell is despatch- 
ed with a small party to pass the ravine higher up, and take 
the insurgent force inthe rear. In this manceuvre, however, 
he encounters an unexpected resistance. 


‘ His detour to the right had not escaped the penetrating observa- 
tion of Burley, who made a corresponding movement with the left 
wing of the mounted insurgents, so that when Bothwell, after rid- 
ing a considerable way up the valley, found a place at which the 
bog could be passed, though with some difficulty, he perceived he 
was still in front of a superior enemy. His daring character was in 
no degree checked by this unexpected opposition—‘ Follow me, 
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my lads,” he called to his men; “ never let it be said that we turned 
our backs before these canting roundheads !” 

* With that, as if inspired by the spirit of his ancestors, he shout- 
ed, ‘Bothwell! Bothwell !” and throwing himself into the morasss 
he struggled through it at the head of his party, and attacked that 
of Burley with such fury, that he drove them back above a pistol- 
shot, killing three men with his own hand. Burley, perceiving the 
consequences of a defeat on this point, and that his men, though 
more numerous, were unequal to the regulars in using their arms 
and managing their horses, threw himself across Bothwell’s way, 
and attacked him hand to hand. Each of the combatants was con- 
sidered as the champion of his respective party, and a result ensued 
more usual in romance than in real story. ‘Their followers, on either 
side, instantly paused, and looked on as if the fate of the day were 
to be decided by the event of the combat between these two redoubt- 
ed swordsmen. ‘The combatants themselves seemed of the same 
opinion: for, after two or three eager cuts and pushes had been ex- 
changed, they paused, as if by joint consent, to recover the breath 
which preceding exertions bad exhausted, and to prepare for a duel in 
which each seemed conscious he had met his match. 

“You are the murdering villain, Burley,” said Bothwell, grip- 
ing bis sword firmly, and setting his teeth close— you escaped me 
once, but”—(he swore an oath too tremendous to be written down) 
“thy head is worth its weight of silver, and it shall go home at my 
saddle-bow, or my saddle shall go home empty for me.”—* Yes,” 
replied Burley, with stern and gloomy deliberation, “I am_ that 
Jobn Balfour who promised to lay thy head where thou should’st 
never lift it again; and God do so to me, and more also, if I do not 
redeem my word.”—** Then a bed of heather, or a thousand marks !” 
said Bothwell, striking at Burley with his full force.—** The sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon !”? answered Balfour, as he parried and return- 
ed the blow. 

‘There have seldom met two combatants more equally matched 
in strength of body, skill in the management of their weapons and 
horses, determined courage, and unrelenting hostility. After ex- 
changing many desperate blows, each receiving and inflicting several 
wounds, though of no great consequence, they grappled together as 
if with the desperate impatience of mortal hate ; and Bothwell, seiz- 
ing his enemy by the shoulder-belt, while the grasp of Balfour was 
upov his own collar, they came headlong to the ground. The com- 
panions of Burley hastened to his assistance, but were repelled by 
the dragoons ; and the battle became again general. But nothing could 
withdraw the attention of the combatants from each other, or induce 
them to unclose their deadly clasp in which they rolled together on the 
ground, tearing, struggling, and foaming, with the inveteracy of tho- 
rough-bred bull-dogs. 

‘Several harses passed over them in the melée without their quit- 
‘ting hold of each other, until the sword-arm of Bothwell was broken 
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by the kick of a charger. He then relinquished his grasp with a 
deep and suppressed groan, aiid both combatants started to their 
fect. Bothwell’s right hand dropped helpless by his side, but his 
left griped to the place where his dagger hung; it had escaped from 
the sheath in the struggle,-—and, with a look of mingled rage and 
despair, he stood totally defenceless, as Balfour, with a laugh of 
savage joy, flourished his sword aloit, and then passed it through his 
adversary’s body. Bothwell received the thrust without falling—it 
had only grazed on his ribs. He attempted no further defence, but, 
Jooking at Burley with a grin of deadly hatred, exclaimed,—* Base 
peasant churl, thou hasi spilt the blood of a line of kings !»—* Die, 
wretch !—dic,” said Balfour, redoubling the thrust with a better aim; 
and, setting his foot on Bothwell’s body as he fell, he a third time 
transfixed him with his sword.—* Die, blood-thristy dog! die, as 
thou hast lived !—die, like the beasts that perish—hoping nothing— 
believing nothing.”— And Fearne nothing!” said Bothwell, 
collecting the last effort of respiration to utter these desperate words, 
and expiring as soon as they were spoken.’ p, 59—64. 

The affray ends with the total discomfiture of the dragoons, 
and the liberation of the prisoners by the victorious party.— 
{orton saves Lord Evandale’s life, and furnisles him with the 
means of escape; and then joins the conquerors, who are re- 
ealed with sermons for four or five hours after their labours. 


There is great talent in the picture which the author has 
here introduced of those enthusiastic orators—and it would 
not be fair to exclude altogether from our extracts any spe- 
cimen of that covenanting eloquence with which we are so 
abundantly treated inthe body of the work. Ofthe most suc- 
cessfal preacher on this occasion he observes— 


‘His natural eloquence was not altogether untainted with the 
oarseness of his sect, and yet, by the influence of a good natural 
taste, it was freed from the grosser and more ludicrous errors of his 
contemporaries; and the language of Scripture, which, in their 
mouths, was sometimes degraded by misapplication, gave, in Mac- 
briar’s exhortation, a rich and solemn effect, like that which is pro- 
duced by the beams of the sun streaming through the storied repre- 
sentation of saints and martyrs on the Gothic window of some ancient 
cathedral. 

‘He painted the desolation of the church during the late period 
of her distresses, in the most affecting colours. He described her, 
like Hagar watching the waning life of her infant amid the fountainless 
desert ; like Judah, under her palm-tree, mourning for the devastation 
of her temple ; like Rachael, weeping for her children and refusing 
comfort. But he chiefly rose into rough sublimity when addressing the 
men yet reeking from battle. He called on them to remember the 
great things which God had done for them, and to persevere in the ca- 
reer which their victory had opened 
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“ Your garments are dyed—but not with the juice of the wine- 
ress; your swords are filled with blood,” he exclaimed, “ but not 
with the blood of goats or lambs; the dust of the desert on which 
ye stand is made fat with gore, but not with the blood of bullocks 
for the Lord hath a sacrifice in Bosrah, and a great slaughter in the 
land of Idumea. These were not the firstlings of the flock, &c. And 
those wild hills that surround you are not a sanctuary planked with 
cedar and plated with silver; nor are ye ministering priests at the 
altar, with censers and with torches, but ye hold in your hands the 
sword, and the bow, and the weapons of death—And yet verily, I 
say unto you, that not when the ancient Temple was in its first glory 
was there offered sacrifice more acceptable than that which you have 
this day presented, giving to the slaughter the tyrant and the op- 
pressor, with the rocks for your altars, and the sky for your vaulted 
sanctuary, and your own good swords for the instruments of sacri- 
fice. Wherefore, set up a standard in the land; blow a trumpet 
upon the mountains ; let not the shepherd tarry by his sheepfold, or 
the seedsman continue in the ploughed fleld, but make the watch 
strong, sharpen the arrows, burnish the shields, name ye the cap- 
tains of thousands, and captains of hundreds, of fifties, and of tens ; 
call the footmen like the rushing of winds, and cause the horsemen 
to come up like the sound of many waters, for the passages of the 
destroyers are stopped, their rods are burned, and the tace of their 
men of battle hath been turned to flight. For the banner of Refore 
mation is spread abroad on the mountains in its fitst loveliness, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevai! against it—Up, then, and be doing ; 
the blood of martyrs, reeking upon scaffolds, is crying for vengeance ; 
the bones of saints, which lie whitening in the highways, are pleading 
for retribution ; the groans of innocent captives from desolate isles of 
the sea, and from the dungeons of the tyrant’s high places, cry for deli- 
verance ;_ the prayers of persecuted Christians, sheltering themselves 
in dens and deserts from the sword of their persecutors, famished with 
hunger, starving with cold, lacking fire, food, shelter, and clothing, be- 
cause they serve God rather than man—all are with you, pleading, 
watching, knocking, storming the gates of heaven in your behalf. Heae 
ven itself shall fight for you, as the stars in their courses fought against 

Sisera,”’ &c. &c. p. 104—110. 

The news of this disaster speedily reach the Tower of Til- 
lietudlem ; which the gallant Major Bellenden instantly en- 
deavours to put in a state of defence. The following picture 
is very lively and natural. 

‘The arrangements for defence were not made without the de- 
gree of fracas incidental to such occasions. Women shrieked, cat- 
tle bellowed, dogs howled, men ran to and fro, cursing and swear- 
ing without intermission ; the lumbering of the old guns backwards 
and forwards shook the battlements; the court resounded with the 
hasty gallop of messengers who went and returned upon errands of 
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importance ; and the din of warlike prepaiation was mingled with the 
sounds of female lamentation. 

‘Such a Babel of, discord might have awakened the slumbers of the 
very dead, and, therefore, was not long ere it dispelled the abstracted 
reveries of Edith Bellenden. She sent out Jenny to bring her the cause 
of the tumult which shook the castle to its very basis ; but Jenny, once 
engaged in the bustling tide, found so much to ask and to hear that she 
forgot the state of anxious uncertainty in which she had left her young 
mistress. 

‘“‘ Where, then,” said Edith, much alarmed, ‘ is Major Bellenden ” 
— “ On the battlements of the Tower, madam, pointing the cannon,” 
was the reply. 

‘To the battlements, therefore, she made her way, impeded by 
a thousand obstacles, and found the old gentleman, in the midst of 
his natural miitary element, commanding, rebuking, encouraging, 
instructing, and exercising all the numerous duties of a good go 
vernor. 

“In the name of God, what is the matter, uncle ?” exclaimed 
Edith. — “The matter, my love ?” answered ihe Major coolly, 
as, with spectacles on his nose, he examined the position of a gun 
—‘the matier —Why—raise her breech a thought more, Joba 
Gudyill—The matter? Why, Claver’se is routed, my dear, and the 
whigs are coming down upon us in force, that’s all the matter.” 
p- 129—132. 

Morton, in the mean time, had been pressed by Burley to 
take a command in their host ; and though he was far from 
going all the lengths of his stern and sanguinary adviser, the 
treatment he had already experienced, the brutal oppression 
to which he saw the people generally subjected---and all 
that he now heard of his father’s feats and firmness, inclined 
him to yield to this soliciting ;---and he permitted himself to 
be led to the rude hut, in which a council of the leaders was 
at that moment assembled. 


* As they approached the door, they found it open indeed, but choked 
up with the bodies and heads of country-men. who, though no members 
of the council, felt no scruple in intruding themselves upon delibera- 
tions in which they were so deeply interested. 

* The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut were enlightened 
partly by some furze which blazed on the hearth, the smoke where- 
of, baving no legal vent, eddied around, and formed over the heads 
of the assembled council a cloudy canopy, as opake as their meta- 
physical theology, through which, like stars through mist, were 
dimly seen to twinkle a few blinking candles, or rather rushes dip- 
ped in tallow, the property of the poor owner of the cottage, which 
were stuck to the walls by patches of wet clay. This broken and 
dusky Jight showed many a countenance elated with spiritual pride, 
or rendered dark by fierce enthusiasm; and some whose anxious, 
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wandering, and uncertain looks showed they felt themselves rashly 
embarked in a cause which they had neither courage nor conduct to 
bring to a good issue, yet knew not how to abandon, for very shame. 
They were, indeed, a doubtful and disunited body. The most ac- 
tive of their number were those concerned with Burley in the death 
_of the Primate, four or five of whom had found their way to Lou- 
don-hill, together with other men of the same relentless and uncom- 
promising zeal, who had, in various ways, given desperate afd un- 
ardonable offence to the government. 

‘With them were mingled their preachers, men who had spurned 
at the indulgence offered by government, and preferred assembling 
their flocks in the wilderness, to worshipping in temples built by hu- 
man hands, if their doing the latter could be construed to admit 
any right on the part of their rulers to interfere with the supremacy 
of the Kirk. The other class of counsellors were such gentlemen 
of smali, fortune, and substantial farmers, as a sense of intolerable 
oppression had induced to take arms and join the insurgents. These 
also had their clergymen with them, who, having many of them ta- 
ken advantage of the ‘indulgence, were prepared to resist the mea- 
sures of the more violent, who proposed a declaration in which they 
should give testimony against the warrants and instructions for in- 
dulgence as sinful and unlawful acts.’ p. 174—176. 


The insurgents, shortiy after, appear before the castle of 
Tillietudlem, to which the wounded Lord Evandale,had con- 
trived to make his escape; and a furious attack was now made 
upon it by a desperate band, headed by Burley himself, who 
forced their way, sword inhand, to the very body of the place 
in front ; while a party of skirmishers, conducted by Morton, 
took its defenders in flank. The following passage is not 
every where in good taste, but it affords a fair and charac- 
teristic specimen of the author’s manner of writing. 


‘The combat now assumed an aif of desperation. The narrow 
road was crowded with the followers of Burley, who pressed for- 
ward to support their companions. The soldiers, animated by the 
voice and presence of Lord Evandale, fought with fury, their small 
numbers being in some measure compensated by their greater skill, 
and by their possessing the upper ground, which they defended des- 
perately with pikes and balberds, as well as with the butt of the 
carabines and their broadswords. Those within the Castle endea- 
voured to assist their companions, whenever they could so level 
their guns as to fire upon the enemy, without endangering their 
friends. ‘The sharp-shooters, dispersed around, were firing inces- 
santly on each object that was exposed upon the battlement. The 
Castle was enveloped with smoke, and the rocks rang to the cries 
of the combatants. In the midst of this scene of confusion, a sin- 
gular accident had nearly given the besiegers possession wf the for- 
tress. ‘ 


‘Cuddie Headrigg, who had advanced among the marksmen, 
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being well acquainted with every rock and bush in the vicinity of 
the Castle, where he had so often gathered nuts with Jenny Den- 
nisop, was enabled, by such local knowledge, to advance further, 
and with less danger, than most of his companions, excepting some 
three or four who had followed him close. Now Cuddie, though a 
brave enough fellow upon the whole, was by no means fond of 
danger, either for its own sake, or for that of the glory which at- 
tends #. In bis advance, therefore, he had not, as the phrase goes, 
taken the bull by the horns, or advanced in front of the enemies 
fire. On the contrary, he had edged gradually away from the 
scene of action, and, turning his line of ascent rather to the left, 
had pursued it until it brought him under a front of the Castle dif- 
ferent from that before which the parties were engaged, and to which 
the defenders had given no attention, trusting to the steepness of the 
precipice. There was, however, on this point, a certain window 
belonging to a certain pantry, and communicating with a cet 
tain yew-tree, which grew out of a steep cleft of the rock, being 
the very pass through which Goose-Gibbie was smuggled out of the 
Castle, in order to carry Edith’s express to Charnwood, and 
which had probably, in its day, been used for other contraband 
purposes. Cuddie, resting upon the butt of his gun, and looking 
up at this window, observed to one of his companions,—‘ There’s 
a place I ken wee! ; mony a time I hae helped Jenny Dennison out 
o’ that winnock, forby creeping in whiles mysel to get some daf- 
fin, at e’en after the pleugh was loosed.” —* And what’s to 
hinder us to creep in just now 2” said the other, who was a smart, 
enterprising young fellow. — ** There’s no muckle to hinder us, an’ 
that were a’,” answered Cuddie ; ‘* but what were we to do neist ” 
— “ We'll tak the Castle,” ‘cried the other; “here are five or six 
o’ us, and a’the sodgers are engaged at the gate.” —* Come awa’ 
wi’ you, then,” said Cuddie; ‘but mind, d’il a finger ye maun 
Jay on Lady Margaret, or Miss Edith, or the auld Major, or ony 
body but the sodgers—cut and quarter amang them, | carena.” — 


“ Ay, ay,” said the other, ‘let us once in, and we’ll make our owa 
terms with them all.” 


‘Gingerly, and as if treading upon eggs, Cuddie began to ascend 
the well known pass, not very willingly ; for, besides that he was 
something apprehensive of the reception he might meet with in the 
inside. bis conscience insisted that he was making but a shabby 
requital tor Lady Margaret’s former favours and protection. He 
gol up, however, into the yew-tree, followed by his companions, 
one after another. The window was small, and bad been secured 
by stauucheons of iron; but these had been long worn away by 
time, or forced out by the domestics to possess a free passage for 
their own occasional convenience. Entrance was therefore “easy, 
previding there was no one in the pantry, a point which Cuddie en- 
deivoured to discover before he made the final and perilous step. 
While bis companions, therefore, were urging and threatening him 
behind, and he was hesitating and stretching his neck to look inte 
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the apartment, his head became visible to Jenny Dennison, who had 
ensconced herself in said pantry as the safest place in which to wait 
the issue of the assault. So soon as this object of terror caught her 
eye, she set up a bysteric scream, flew to the adjacent kitchen, and, 
in the desperate agony of fear, seized on a pot of kail-brose which 
she herself had hung on the fire before the combat began, havin 
promised to Tam Halliday to prepare his breakfast for him. Thus 
burdened, she returned to the window of the pantry, and still ex-. 
claiming, ‘* Murder! murder!—we are a’ harried and ravished— 
the Castle’s ta’en—tak it amang ye!’—she discharged the whole 
scalding contents of the pot, accompanied with a dismal yell, upon 
the person of the umfortunate Cuddie. However welcome the mess 
might bave been, if Cuddie and it had become acquainted in a re- 
gular manner, the effects, as administered by Jenny, would probably 
have cured him of soldiering for ever, had be been looking upwards 
when it was thrown upon him. But, fortunately for our man of 
war, he had taken the alarm upon Jenny’s first scream, and was in 
the act of looking down, expostulating with his comrades, who im- 
peded the retreat which he was anxious to commence ; so that the 
steel cap and buff coat which formerly belonged to Sergeant Roth- 
well, being garments of an excellent endurance, protected his person 
against the greater part of the scalding brose. Enough, however, 
reached him to annoy him severely ; so that, in the pain and surprise, 
he jumped hastily out of the tree, oversetting his followers, to the 
manifest danger of their limbs; and, without listening to arguments, 
entreaties or authority, made the best of his way by the most safe 
road to the main body of the army whereunto he belonged, and could 
neither, by threats nor persuasion, be prevailed upon to return to the 
attack. 

‘As for Jenny, when she had thus conferred upon one admirer’s 
outward man the viands which her fair hands were preparing for 
the stomach of another, she continued her song of alarm, running a 
screaming division upon all those crimes which lawyers call the four 
pleas of the crown, namely, murder, fire, rape, and robbery. These 
hideous exclamations gave so much alarm, and created such confu- 
sion within the Castle, that Major Bellenden and Lord Evandale 
judged it best to draw off from the conflict without the gates, and, 
abandoning to the enemy all the exterior defences of the avenue, con- 
fine themselves to the Castle itself, for fear of its being surprised on 
some unguarded point. Their retreat was unmolested, for the panic of 
Cuddie and his companions had occasioned nearly as much confusion on 
the side of the besiegers, as the screams of Jenny had caused to the de- 
fenders.” p, 256—263. 


The siege being turned into a blockade, Morton, whose af- 
fection to the garrison is distrusted by Burley, is sent for- 
ward to Glasgow ; and only learns accidentally, after many 
days, that Lord Evandale had been taken ina sally, and that 
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Burley had threatened to hang him upon a lofty gibbet before 
the tower, if it was not surrendered by the followings dawn 
Morton instantly repairs te head-quarters, and. with the a 
sistance of a moderate divine, compels buriey to give up to 
him the charge of his ill-fated prisoner, whom he proposes to 
make the bearer of his reasonable terms of pacification to the 
_supreme government. While he is pondering upon this 
statement, a sudden knocking is heard at his chamber-door. 

«‘ Enter,” said Morton; and the round bullet-head of Cuddie Head. 
rigg was thrust into the room. ‘* Come in,” said Morton, * and tel 
me what you want. Is there alarm ?”—‘ Na, #r ; but I hae brought 
ane to speak wi’ you.”—** Who is that, Cuddie 2” inquired Morton— 

Ane o’ your auld acquaintance,” said Cuddie ; and, opening the door 
more fully, he half led, half dragged in a woman, whose face 
was muffled in her plaid.—‘* Come, come, ye need na be sae bashit 
before auld acquaintance, Jenny,” said Cuddie, pulling down the veil, 
and discovering to his master the well-remembered countenance d 
Jenny Dennison. * Tell his honour now—there’s a braw lass—tel 
him what ye were wanting to say to Lord Evandale, mistress" 
** What was | wanting to say,” answered Jenny, * to his honour bim 
sel the otber morning, when i visited him in captivity, ye muckle hash! 
—D’ye think that folk dinna want to see their friends in adversity, ye 
dour croudy eater ?” 

* This reply was made with Jenny’s usual volubility ; but her voice 
quivered, her cheek was thin and pale, the tears stood in her eyes, bet 
hand trembled, her manner was fluttered, and her whole presence bor 
marks of recent suffering and privation, as well as of nervous and bys 
terical agitation. 

** What is the matter, Jenny ?” said Morton, kindly. “ Ya 
know how much I owe you in many respects, and can hardly make 
a request that | will not grant, if in my power.”---** Many thanks, 
Milnwooc,” said the weeping damsel ; * but ye were aye a kin 
gentleman, though folk say ye hae become sair changed pow." 
** What do they say of me?” answered Morton.---** A’ body says 
that you and the whigs hae made a vow to ding King Charles a 
the throne, and that neither he, nor his posteriors from generation 
generation, shall sit upon it ony mair ; and Jobn Gudyill says yer 
to give a’ the church organs to the pipers, and burn the book o’ Com 
mon Prayer by the bands of the common hangman, in revenge @ 
the Covenant that was burnt when the king cam hame.”---* My 
friends at Tillietudlem judge too hastily and too ill of me,” al 
swered Morton * | wish to have free exercise of my own religion, 
without in-ulting any other ; and, as to your family, | only desire 
an oppor tunity to show them I have the same trrend ship and kind 
ness as ever.”—* Bless your kind heart for saying sac,” said Jen 
ny, bursting into a flood of tears ; ** and they never needed kindness 
or friendship mair, for they are famished for lack 0’ food.”— Gool 
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God!” replied Morton, ‘: 1 heard of.scarcity, but not of famine! 
Is it possible ?—Have the ladies and the Major—’—* They hae 
suffered like the lave o’ us,” replied Jenny; ** for they shared every 
bit and sup wi’ the whole folk in the Castle—I’m sure my poor 
e’en see fifty colours wi’ faintness, and my head’s sae dizzy wi’ the 
miriigoes that I canna stan’! my lane.” 

‘The thinness of the poor girl’s cheek and tHe sharpness of her 
features bore witness to the truth of what she said, Morton was 
greatly shocked. 

“Sit down,” he said, “for God’s sake !” forcing her into the 
only chwir the apartment afforded, while he himself strode. up and 
down the room in horror and impatience. ‘I knew not of this,” 
he exclaimed, in broken ejaculations.—‘ I could not know of it. 
—Cold-blooded, hard-hearted fanatic—deceitful villain !—Cuddie, 
fetch refreshments—food—wine, if possible—whatever you can 
find.” — * Whisky is gude eneugh for her,’ muttered Cuddie ; 
“ane wadra hae thought that gude meal was sae scant amang them, 
when the quean threw sae muckle gude kail-brose scalding het about 
my lugs.” 

‘ Faint and miserable as Jenny seemed to be, she could not bear 
the allusion to her exploit during the storm of the Castle, without 
bursting into a laugh which weakness soon conVerted into a hyste- 
rical giggle. Confounded at her state, and reflecting with horror 
on the distress which must have been in the Castle, Morton repeat- 
ed his commands to Headrigg in a peremptory manner; and, when he 
had departed, endeavoured to sooth his visiter. 

* Be assured, Jenny,” said Morton, observing that she hesitated, 
“that you will best serve your mistress by dealing sincerely with 
me.”—** Weel, then, ye maun ken we're starving, as I said be- 
fore. and have been mair days than ane; and the Major has sworn 
that he expects relief daily, and that he will not gi’e ower the house 
to the enemy till we have eaten up bis auld boots,—and they are un- 
co thick in the soles, as ye may weel mind, forby being teugh in the 
upper-leather. The dragoons, again, they think they will be forced 
to gi’e up at last, and they canna bide hunger weel, after the life 
they led at free quarters for this while bypast ; and,'since Lord Evan- 
dale's ta’en, there’s nae guiding them, and Inglis says he’ll gi’e up the 
garrison to the whigs, and the Major and the leddies into the bar- 
gain, if they will but let the troopers gang free themeels,” &c. p. 
308—314., 

Under the free conduct of Morton, and a party of his sol- 
diers, Lord Evaudale once more reaches the Castle, and in- 
stantly agrees to evacuate it, while the same escort attends 
the leader and Major Bellenden, till they are past their out- 
posts on the road to Edinburgh. One of the insurgent cava- 
liers, closely wrapt up in his cloak, and slouched hat, rode 
fer some miles in silence by the side of fidith, and at last ven- 
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tured upon a gentle defence of the views and principles of 
his party. The young lady, however, will listen to no apol. 
ogy, and this champion declines any further discussion. 


**[ see,” he continued. sighing deeply, ‘‘that it is vain to 
plead before Miss Bellenden a cause which she has already pre- 
judged, perhaps as much from her dislike of the persons «8 of the 
principles of those engaged in it.” — ‘ Pardon me,” answered 
Edith ; “I have stated with freedom my opinion of the principles of 
the insurgents ; of their persons | know nothing,—excepiing in one 
solitary instance.” — ‘ And that instance,” said the horseman, 
“has influenced your opinion of the whole body?’ — * Far from 
it,” said Edith, “he is—at least | once thought him. one in whose 
scale few were fit to be weighed—he is—or he seemed—one of early 
talent, bigh faith, pure morality, and warm affections. Can | 
approve of a rebellion which has made such a man, formed to orna- 
ment, to enlighten, and to defend his country, the companion of 
gloomy and ignorant fanatics, or canting hypocrites—the leader of 
brutal clowns,—the brother-in-arms to banditii and bighway mur- 
derers ?—Should you meet such a one in your camp, tell him that 
Evith Bellenden has wept more over his fallen character, blighted 
prospects, and dishonoured name, than over the distresses of bet 
own house—and that she has better endured that famine which has 
wasted her cheek and dimmed her eye, than the pang of bear 
which attended the reflection by and through whom these calamities 
were inflicted.” 

‘ As she thus spoke, she turned upon her companion a countenance 
whose faded cheek attested the reality of her sufferings, even while jt 
glowed with the temporary animation which accompanied her language. 
The horseman was not insensible to the appeal : he raised his hand 
to his brow, with the sudden motion of one who feels a pang shoot along 
his brain, passed it hastily over bis face, and then pulled the re 
hat still deeper on his forehead. The movement and the feelings whi 
it excited did not escape Edith ; nor did she remark them without emo- 
tion. 

** And yet,” she said, ‘‘should the person of whom I speak seem 
to you too deeply affected by the hard opinion of—ot—an early 
friend, say to him, that sincere repentance is next to innocence ;— 
that, though fallen from a height not easily recovered, and the au- 
thor of much mischief, because gilded by his example, he may still 
atone in some measure for the evil he bas done.”—* And in what 
manner ?” asked the cavalier, in the same suppressed, and almost 
choked voice. ‘ By lending his efforts to restore the blessings of 
peace to his distracted countrymen, and to induce the deluded re- 
bels to lay down their arms. By saving their blood, he may atone 
for that which has been already spilt ;—and he that shall be most 
active in accomplishing this great end, will best deserve the thanks 
of this age, and an honoured remembrance in the next. ---* And 
in such a peace,” said her companion, with a firm voice, “ Miss 
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Bellenden would not wish, I think, that the interests of the people 
were sacrificed unreservedly- to those of the crown.”—I am but 
a girl,” was the, young lady’s reply, ‘* and I scarce can speak on the 
subject without presumption. But, since I have gone so far, I will fair- 
ly add, I would wish to see a peace which should give rest to all parties, 
and secure the subjects from military rapine, which | detest as much as 
I do the means now adopted to resist it.”—** Miss Bellenden,” answer- 
ed Henry Morton, raismg his face, and speaking in bis natural tone, 
“* the person who has lost such a highly-valued place in your esteem, 
has yet too much spirit to plead his cause as a criminal ; and, conscious 
that he can no longer claim a friend’s interest in your bosom, he would 
be silent under your barsh censure, were it not that he can refer to the 
honoured testimony of Lord Evandale, that his earnest wishes and most 
active exertions are, even now, directed to the accomplishment of such 
a peace as the most loyal cannot censure.” 

‘He bowed with dignity to Miss Bellenden, who, though her lan- 
guage intimated that she well knew to whom she had been speaking, 
probably had not expected that he would justify himself with so much 
animation. She returned his salute, confused, and in silence. Morton 
then rode forward to the head of the party. 

«« Henry Morton !” exclaimed Major Bellenden, surprised at the sud- 
den apparition.—‘* The same,” answered Morton ; ‘* who is sorry that 
he labours uader the harsh construction of Major Bellénden and his 
family. He commits to my Lord Evandale,” he continued, turning to- 
wards the young nobleman, and bowing to him, ‘ the charge of unde- 
ceiving his friends, both regarding the particulars of his conduct and the 
purity of his motives. Farewell, Major Bellenden—aAll happiness at- 
tend you and yours—May we meet again in happier and better times.” 
p. 333—338. 


The insurgent army now took post at the bridge of Both- 
well, while the royal forces, commanded by the Duke of 
Monmouth, were encamped on the opposite heights. Anx- 
ious to prevent the impending slaughter, Morton volunteers 
his services to carry another pacific proposal to'that gene- 
rous Prince. The scene of his reception is executed with 
great spirit. 

‘It was impessible for any one to look upon the Duke of Monmouth 
without being captivated by his personal graces and accomplishments. 
Yet, toa strict observer, the manly beauty of Monmouth’s face was oc- 
casionally rendered less striking by an air of vacillation and uncertainty, 
which seemed to imply hesitation and doubt at moments when decisive 
resolution was most necessary. 

‘Beside him stood Claverbouse, whom we have already fully de- 
scribed, and another general officer, whose appearance was singular- 
ly striking. His dress was of the antique fashion of Charles the 
First’s time, and composed of shamoy leather, curiously slashed and 
covered with antique lace and garniture. His boots and spurs might 
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be referred to the same distant period. He wore a_breast-plate, 
over which descended a gray beard of venerable length, which he 
cherished as a mark of mourning for Charles the First, having never 
haved since that monarch was brought to the scaffold. His head 
was uncovered, and almost perfectly bald. His high and wrinkled 
forehead, piercing gray eyes, and marked features, evinced age un- 
broken by infirmity, amd stern resolution unsoftened by humanity. 
Such is the outline, however feebly expressed, of the celebrated 
Geheral Thomas Dalzell,a man more feared and hated by the Whigs 
than even Claverhouse himself, and who executed the same violences 
against them out of a detestation of their persons, or perhaps an innate 
severity of temper, which Grahame only resorted to on political ac- 
counts, as the best means of intimidating the followers of presbytery, 
and of destroying that sect entirely. 

‘The presence of these two generals, one of whom he knew by 
person, and the other by description, seemed to Morton decisive of 
the fate of his embassy. But, notwithstanding his youth and inex- 
perience, and the unfavourable reception which his proposals seemed 
likely to meet with, he advanced boldly towards them upon receiving 
a signal to that purpose, determined that the cause of his country, and 
of those with whom he had taken up arms, should suffer nothing from 
being intrusted to him. Monmouth received him with the graceful 
courtesy which attended even his slightest actions; Dalzell regarded 
him with a stern, gloomy, and impatient frown ; and Claverhouse, with 
a sarcastic smile and inclination of his head, seemed to claim him as 
an old acquaintance. 

* You come, Sir, from these unfortunate people,” said the Duke of 
Monmouth, ‘‘ and your name, I believe, is Morton; will you favour us 
with the purport of your errand ?”—* It is contained, my Lord,” 
answered Morton, “ in a paper, termed, a Remonstrance and Supplica- 
tion, which my Lord Evandale has placed, I presume, in your Grace’s 
hands ?”’——** He has done so, Sir,’’ answered the Duke ; * and I un- 
derstand, from Lord Evandale, that Mr. Morton has behaved in these 
unhappy matters with much temperance and generosity, for which I 
have to request his acceptance of my thanks.” iv, 24—28. 


Of course his propositions are rejected,---and Morton is 
escorted from his presence. 


‘ As he passed the fine corps of Life Guards, he found Claver- 
house was already at their head. That officer no sooner saw Mor- 
ton, than he advanced and addressed him with perfect politeness of 
manner.—“ I think this is not the first time I have seen Mr. Morton 
of Milnwood ?”—* It is not Colonel Grabame’s fault,” said Mor- 
ton, smiling sternly, ‘‘ that he or any one else should be now incom- 
moded by my presence.”—‘Allow me at least to say,” replied 
Claverhouse, ‘that Mr. Morton’s present .situation authorizes the 
opinion I have entertained of him, and that my proceedings at our 
fast meeting only squared to my duty.”—‘ To reconcile your ac- 
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tions to your duty and your daty to your conscience, is your busi- 
ness, Colonel Grahame, not mine,” said Morton, justly offended at 
being thus, in a manner, required to approve of the sentence under 
which he had so nearly suffered.— “‘ Nay, but stay an instant,” 
said Claverhouse ; ‘* Evandale insists that 1 haye some wrongs to 
acquit myself of in your instance. I trust I shall always make 
some difference between a high-minded gentleman, who, though 
misguided, acts upon generous principles, and the crazy fanatical 
clowns yonder, with the blood-thirsty assasins who head them; 
therefore, if they do not disperse upon your return, let me pray you 
instantly to come over to our army and surrender yourself, for, be as- 
sured, they will not stand our assault fur half an hour. If you will 
be ruled and do this, be sure to inquire for me. Monmouth, strange 
as it may seem, cannot protect you—Dalzell will not—I both can 
and will; and I have promised to Evandale to do so if you will give 
me an opportunity.”” —-‘* 1 should owe Lord Evandale my thanks,” 
answered Morton, coldly, ‘‘ did not his scheme imply an opinion that 
I might be prevailed on to desert those with whom I am engaged. 
For you, Colonel Grahame, if you will honour me with a differenjt 
species of satisfaction, it is probable, that, in an hour’s time, you wil 
find me at the west end of Bothwell Bridge with my sword in m 

hand.”—— “I shall be happy to meet you there,” said Claverhouse, 
“but still more so should you think better on my first proposal.” 
—They then saluted and parted.— That is a pretty lad, Lum- 
ley,” said Claverhouse, addressing himself to the other offiter; “ but he 
is a lost man—his blood be upon his head.” p. 33—36. 


The lamentable rout and massacre at Bothwell Bridge is 
painted, we believe, in true colours. The following isa 
powerful picture of the miserable catastrophe— 


‘In the meanwhile, the forces of the King crossed the bridge at 
their leisure, and, securing the access, formed in line of battle ; while 
Claverhouse, who, like a hawk perched on a rock, and eying the 
time to pounce on its prey, had watched the event of the action from. 
the oppositie bank, now passed the bridge at the head of his cavalry, 
at full trot, and leading them in squadrons through the intervals and 
round the flanks of the royal infantry, formed them on themoor, and 
led them to the charge, advancing in front with one Iarge body, while 
other two divisions threatened the flanks of the Covenanters. Their 
devoted army was in that situation when the slightest demonstration 
towards an attack was certain to inspire panic. Their broken spirits and 
disheartened courage were unable toendure the charge of the cavalry, 
attended with all its terrible accompaniments of sight and sound;—the 
tush of the horses at full speed, the shakirlg of the earth under their feet, 
the glancing of the swords, the waving of the plumes, and the fierce shouts. 
of the cavaliers. The front ranks hardly attempted one ill-directed and 
disorderly fire, and their rear were broken and flying in confusion ere 
the charge had been completed: and in less than five minutes the 
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horsemen were mixed with them, cutting and hewing without mercy. 
The voice of Claverhouse was heard, even above the din of 
conflict, exclaiming to his soldiers—* Kill, kill—-no quarter—think 
on Richard Grabame!”--The dragoons, many of whom had shared 
the disgrace of Loudon-hill, required no exhortations to vengeance 
as easy as it was complete. Their swords drank deep of slaughter 
among the resisting fugitives. Screams for quarter were only an- 
swered by the shouts with which the pursuers accompanied their blows, 
and the whole field presented one general scene of confused slaughter, 
flight, and pursuit.’ p. 6062. 

Morton, after performing prodigies of valour, is at last 
obliged to fiy; and he and Cuddie gain, at night, the shelter of 
a lonely farm-house, which they are surprised at finding pre- 
occupied by a pretty large party of the more wild and fero- 
cious Covenanters,—who no sooner recognise in him one of 
the moderate and unsuccessful leaders, than they break out 
into the most insane threats and reproaches, and finally con- 
clude to put him to death as soon as the clock struck twelve. 
During this miserable respite, a noise is heard at a distance ; 
—and, upon opening the window to reconnoitre—- 


‘A thick trampling and loud voices were heard immediately 
round the house. Some rose to resist, and some to escape; the 
doors and windows were forced at once, and the red coats of the 
troopers appeared in the apartment. — “ Have at the bloody re- 
bels!—Remember Cornet Grabame!’’ was shouted on every side. 

‘The lights were struck down, but the dubious glare of the fire 
enabled them to continue the fray. Several pistol-shots were fired ; 
the whig next to Morton received a shot as he was rising, stum- 
bled against the prisoner, whom he bore down with his weight, and 
lay stretched above him a dyingman. This accident probably saved 
Morton from the damage he might otherwise have received in so close 
a struggle, where fire-arms were discharged and sword-blows given 
for upwards of five minutes. 

“Is the prisoner safe?” said the well-known voice of Claver- 
house; ** look about for him, and despatch the dog who is groaning 
there.”——« Both orders were executed. The groans of the wounded 
man Were silenced bya thrust with a rapier, and Morton, disencumber- 
ed of his weight, was speedily raised and in the arms of the faith- 
ful Cuddie, who blubbered for joy when he found that the blood 
with which his master was covered, had not flowed from his own 
veins.” 

‘When the desperate afiray bad ceased, Claverhouse command- 
ed his soldiers to remove the dead bodies, to refresh themselves 
and their horses, and prepare for passing the night at the farm- 
house, and for marching early in the ensuing morning. He then 
turned his attention to Morton; and there was politeness, and even 
kindness, in the manner in which he addressed him.—* You would 
have saved yourself risk from both sides, Mr. Morton, if you had 
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Po honoured my counsel yesterday morning with some attention; but I 

of respect your motives. You are a prisoner of war at the disposal 

k of the King and Council; but you shall be treated with no incivili- 

d ty ; and I will be satisfied with your parole that you will not attempt 

e an escape.” ts 

r ‘When Morton had passed his word to that effect, Claverhouse 

1 bowed civilly ; and turning away from him, called for his sergeant-ma- 

. jor.—‘* How many prisoners, Halliday, and how many killed ?”— 

‘ “Three killed in the house, Sir; two cut down in the court, and 
one in the garden—six in all; four prisoners.”— Armed or ‘un- ; 

t armed?’ said Claverhouse.—‘* Three of them armed to the 

f teeth,” answered Halliday ; ** one without arms—he seems to be a 

: preacher."—“* Ay—the trumpeter to the long-ear’d rout, I sup- 

: pose,” replied Claverhouse, glancing slightly round upon his vic- 

f tims, ** 1 will talk with him to-morrow. Take the other three down 

to the yard, draw out two files, and fire upon them; and, d’ye i] 





hear, make a memorandum in the orderly-book of three rebels taken 
in arms and shot, with the date and name of the place—Drumshin- 
nel, I think, they call it—Look after the preacher till to-morrow. 
as he was not armed, he must undergo a short examination. Or 
better, perhaps, take him before the council; I think they should 
relieve me of a share of this disgusting drudgery.—Let Mr. Morton 
be civilly used, and see that the men look well after their horses ; 
and let my groom wash Wildblood’s back with some vinegar ; the sad- 
die has touched him a little.” 

‘ All these various orders,—for life and death, the securing of his pri- 
soners, and the washing his charger’s shoulder,—were given in the 
game unmoved and equable voice, of which no accent or tone intimat- 
ed that the speaker considered one direction as of more importance 
than another. 

‘ The Cameronians, so lately about to be the willing agents of a 
bloody executian, were now themselves to undergo it. They seem- 
ed prepared alike for either extremity, nor did any of them show 
the least sign of fear, when ordered to leave the room for the pur- 
pose of meeting instant death. Their severe enthusiasm sustained 
them in that dreadful moment ; and they departed with a firm look, 
and in silence. 

‘ They had no sooner left the room tha Claverhouse applied him- 
self to some food, which one or two of his party had hastiiy provid- 
ed, and invited Morton to follow his example, observing, it had been 
a busy day for them both. Morton declined eating ; for the sudden 
change of circumstances—the transition from the verge of the grave 
to a prospect of life, had occasioned a dizzy revulsion in bis whole 
system. But the same confused sensatiun was accompanied by a 
burning thirst, and he expressed his wish to drink.—‘* 1 will pledge 
you, with all my heart,” said Claverhouse ; “ for here is a black 
jack full of ale, and good it must be, if there be good in the country, 
for the whigs never miss to find it out.—My service to you, Mr. Mor- 
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ton,” he said, filling one horn of ale for himself, and handing another 
to his prisoner. 

_ * Morton raised it to his head, and was just about to drink, when 
the discharge of carabines beneath the window, followed by a deep 
and hollow groan, repeated twice or thrice, and more faint at each 
interval, announced the fate of the three men who had just left them. 
Morton shuddered, and set down the untasted cup.—*‘‘ you are but 
young in these matters, Mr. Morton,” said Claverhouse, after he 
had very composedly finished his draught ; ‘‘and I do not think the 
worse of you as a young soldier for appearing to feel them acutely. 
But habit, duty and necessity, reconcile men to every thing.’’—p. 
86—94. 


Morton isnow conveyed as a captive officer to Edinburgh, 
and has much lively conversation with Claverhouse on the 
way. By his intercession, and that of Lord Evandale, his 
sentence is commuted into banishment ;—but he is under the 
necessity of appearing and producing his sureties before the 
Council. This gives the author an opportunity for delinea- 
ting a scene, which, as he has managed it, is at once amus- 
ing, characteristic and horrible. 


‘*You must immediately attend the council, Mr. Morton,” said 
Claverhouse, who entered while Cuddie spoke, ‘*‘ and your servant 
must go with you. You need be under no apprehension for the con- 
sequences to yourself personally. ButI warn you that you will see 
something that will give you much pain, and from which | would wil- 
lingly have saved you, if I had possessed the power. My carriage 
waits us—shall we go ?” 

‘It will be readily supposed that Morton did not venture to dis- 
pute this invitation, however unpleasant. He rose and accompanied 
Claverhouse.—‘* I must apprize you,” said the latter, as he led 
the way down stairs, ‘ that you will get off cheap, and so will your 
servant, providing he can keep his tongue quiet.”—Cuddie caught 
these last words to his exceeding joy.—‘‘ De’il a fear o’ me,”’ said 
he, “ an’ my mother doesna pit her finger in the pye.”—At that 
moment his shoulder was seized by old Mause, who had contrived 
to thrust herself forward into the lobby of the apartment—* O, 
hinny, hinny !” said sbe to Cuddie, hanging upon his neck, * glad 
and proud, and sorry and humbled am I, a’ in ane and the same 
instant, to see my bairu ganging to testify for the truth gloriously 
with his mouth in council, as he did with his weapon in the field.”— 
** Whisht, whisht, mother,” cried Cuddie impatiently. ‘* Odd, ye 
daft wife, is this a time to speak o’ thae things?—I tell ye I'll tes- 
tify naething either ae gate or another. I hae spoken to Mr. Pound- 
text, and I'll tak the declaration, or whate’er they ca’ it, and we’re a’ 
to win free off if we do that—he’s gotten life for himsel and a’ his 
folk, and that’s a minister for my siller ; I like nane o° your sermons 
that end in a psalm at the Grassmarket.” 

‘The Privy Council of Scotland, in whom the practice since the 
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union of the crowns vested great judicial powers, as well as the general 
superintendence of the executive department, was met in the ancient, 
dark, Gothic room, adjoining to the House of Parliament in Edin- 
burgh, when General Grahame entered and took his place amongst 
them at the council table. 

* You have brought us a leash of game to-day, General,” said 
a nobleman of high place amongst them. ‘“‘ Here is a craven to 
confess—a cock of the game to stand at bay—and what shall I call 
the third, General 7”? — “* Without further metaphor, | will entreat 
your Grace to call him a person in whom I am specially. interested,” 
replied Claverhouse. — “‘ And a whig into the bargain,” said the 
nobleman, lolling out a tongue which was at all times too big for 
his mouth, and accommodating his coarse features to a sneer, to 
which they seemed to be familiar. — Yes, please yqur Grace, a 
whig, as your Grace was in 1641,” replied Claverhouse, with his 
usual appearance of imperturbable civility. —‘* He has you there, 
I think, my Lord Duke,” said one of the Privy Councillors.— 

“ Aye, aye,” returned the Duke, laughing, “ there’s no speaking to 
him since Drumclog—But come, bring in the prisoners—and do you, 
Mr. Clerk, read the record.” 

* As Morton was signing his name in the record, Macbriar, who was 
at the same instant brought to the foot of the council table, bound upon 
a chair, for his weakness prevented him from standing, beheld him in 
the act of what he accounted apostacy.—'* He hath summed his defec- 
tion by owning the carnal power of the tyrant!” he exclaimed, with a 
deep groan—* A fallen star!—a fallen star ! — “ Hold your peace, 
sir,” said the Duke, ‘ and keep your ain breath to cool your ain 
porridge—ye’ll find them scalding hot, I promise you.—Call in the 
other fellow, who has some common sense. One sheep will leap the 
ditch when another goes first.” 

‘ Cuddie was introduced unbound, but under the guard of two hal- 
berdiers, and placed beside Macbriar at the bottom of the table. The 
poor fellow cast a piteous look around him, in which were mingled 
awe for the great men in whose presence he stood, and compassion for 
his fellow-sufferers, with no small fear of the personal consequences 
which impended over him. He made his clownish obeisances with a 
double portion of reverence, and then awaited the opening of the aw. 
ful scene. ; 

‘* Were you at the battle of Bothwell Brigg?” was the first 
question which was thundered in his ears. — Cuddie meditated a 
denial, but had sense enough, upon reflection, to discover that the 
truth would be too strong for him; so he replied with true Cale- 
donian indirectness of response, ‘ I’ll no say but it may be possible 
that I might hae been there.” — “ Answer, directly, you knave— 
yes or no?—You know you were there.” — ‘It’s no for me to 
contradict your Lordship’s Grace’s honour,” said Cuddie.—* Once 
more, sir, were you there ?—yes or no?” said the Duke, impatient- 

ly. — Dear sir,” again replied Cuddie, “how can ane mind 
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preceesely where they hae been a’ the days o’ their life ?”’ — “ Speak 
out you scoundrel,” said General Dalzell, “ or I'l} dash your teeth 
out with my dudgeon-haft—Do you think we can stand here all 
day to be turning and dodging with you, like greyhounds after a 
hare 7” —-* Aweel, then,” said Cuddie, “since naething else will 
please you, write down that I cannot deny but I was there.”— 
* Well, sir,’ said the Duke, and do you think that the rising 
upon that occasion was rebellion or not?” — “ I’m no just free to 
g’e my opinion, stir, on what might cost my neck ; but 1 doubt it 
will be very little better.” — ‘* Better than what!” — ~‘ Just than 
rebellion, as your honour ca’s it,” replied Cuddie. — “ Well, sir, 
that’s speaking to the purpose. And are you content to accept of 
ihe King’s pardon for your guilt as a rebel, and to keep the church, 
and pray for the King ?” —* Blithely, stir; and drink bis health 
imto the bargain, when the ale’s gude.”’ — “ Egad,” said the Duke, 
** this is a hearty cock.—What brought you into such a scrape, mine 
bonest friend ?”” — “ Just ill example, stir, and a daft auld jaud of 
a mother wi’ reverence to your Grace’s honour.” — ‘“ Why, God- 
a-mercy, my friend, I think thou art not likely to commit treason on 
thine own score.—Make out his free pardon, and bring forward the 
rogue in the chair.”—Macbriar was then moved forward to the post 
of examination.” p. 120--130. 


This intrepid person at once avows and glories in his share 
in the rebellion—but declines to answer, upon being inter- 
rogated, what he knows of John Balfour of Burley. He is 
then put to the torture, in face of the Court—and a scene is 
described, with the details of which we will not now shock 
the feelings of our readers. In the close of the proceedings, 
Alorton is hurried aboard ship, and transported to Holland. 

The story now makes a great leap over eight or nine years ; 
—and, at the expiration of that period, when the revolution 
has been quietly completed, and all Scotland pacified, ex- 
cept where Dundee still maintained himself in the Highlands, 
we are thus pleasingly introduced to some of our old ac- 
quaintances. 


‘It was upon a delightful summer evening, that a stranger, well 
mounted, and having the appearance of a military man of rank, 
rode down a winding descent which terminated in view of the ro- 
mantic ruins of Bothwell Castle and the river Clyde, which winds 
so beautifully between rocks and woods to sweep around the towers 
formerly built by Aymer de Valence. Bothwell Bridge was at a 
little distance, and also in sight. The opposite field, once the 
scene of slaughter and conflict, now lay as placid and quiet as the 
surface of a summer lake. The trees and bushes, which grew 
around in romantic variety of shade, were hardly seen to stir under 
the influence of the evening breeze. The very murmur of the ri- 
ver seemed to soften itself into unison with the stillpess of the 
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scene around. The path, through which the traveller descended, was 
occasionally shaded by detached trees of great size, and elsewhere by 
the hedges and boughs of flourishing orchards, now loaden with sum- 
mer fruits. 

‘The wenrest object of consequence was a farm house, or it 
might be the abode of a small proprietor, situated on the side of a 
sunny bank, which was covered by apple and pair trees. At the 
foot of the path which led up to this modest mansion, was a small 
cottage, pretty much in the situation of a porter’s lodge, though 
obviously not designed for such a purpose, The hut seemed com- 
fortable, and more neatly arranged than is usual in Scotland: it 
had its little garden, where some fruit trees and bushes were mingled 
with kitchenherbs ; a cow and six sheep feed in a paddock hard by ; the 
cock strutted and crowed, and summoned his family around him before 
the door; a heap of brushwood and turf, neatly made up, indicated 
that the winter fuel was provided ; and the thin blue smoke which as- 
cended from’ the straw-bound chimney, and winded slowly out from 
among the green trees, showed that the evening meal was in the act 
of being made ready. To complete the little scene of rural peace and 
comfort, a girl of about five years old was fetching water in a pitcher 
from a beautiful fountain of the purest water, which bubbled up at the 
root of a decayed old oak-tret, about twenty yards from the end of the 
cottage. 

‘ The stranger reined up his borse, and called to the little nymph, 
desiring toknow the way to Fairy-knowe. The child set down its 
water-pitcher, hardly understanding what was said to her, put her 
fair flaxen hair apart on her brows, and opened her round blue 
eyes with the wandering ‘“‘ What's ye’re wull?” which is usually a 
peasant’s first answer, if it can be called one, to all questions what- 
soever. 

*« | wish to know the way to Fairy-knowe.” — “ Mammie, mam- 
mie,” exclaimed the little rustic, running towards the door of the hut, 
“come out and speak to this gentleman.” 

‘Her mother appeared,—a handsome young country-woman, to 
whose features, originally sly and espiegle in expression, matrimony 
bad given that decent matronly air which peculiarly marks the pea- 
sant’s wife of Scotland. Sbe had an infant in one arm, and with 
the othershe smoothed down her apron, to which hung a chubby child of 
two years old. The elder girl, whom the traveller bad first seen, -fell 
back behind her mother as soon as she appeared, and kept that station, 
dccasionally peeping out to look at the stranger. 

‘* What was your pleasure, Sir?” said the woman, with an air of 
respectful breeding, not quite common in ber rank ot Jife, but without 
any thing resembling forwardness, 

‘ The stranger looked at her with great earnestness for a mo- 
ment, and then replied, “ J am seeking a place called Fairy-knowe, 
and a man called Cuthbert Headrigg. You can probably direct me 
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to him.’ — “It’s my good-man, Sir,” said the young woman, with a 
smile of welcome ; * will you alight, Sir, and come into our poor 
dwelling 9—Cuddie, Cuddie,”—(a whitebeaded rogue of four years ap- 
peared at the door of the hut}—* Rin awa’, my bonnie man, and tell 
your father a gentleman wants him.—Or, stay—Jenny, yell hae mair 
sense—rin ye awa’ and tell him ; he’s down at the Four-acres Park.— 
Winna ye light down and bide a blink, Sir ?—Or would ye take a 
mouthfu’ 0°’ bread and cheese, or a drink o’ ale, til] our good-man 
comes 2” Xe. 

‘As the stranger declined her courteous offers, Cuddie, the reader’s 
old acquaintance, made his appearance in person His countenance 
still presented the same mixture of apparent dulness, with occasional 
sparkles, which indicated the craft so often found in the clouted shoe. 
He !ooked on the rider as on one whom he never had before seen ; 
and, like his daughter and wife, opened the conversation with the regu- 
lar query, ‘* What's your wull wi’ me, Sir 2” — “I have a curiosity to 
ask some questions about this country,” said the traveller, ‘‘ and I was 
directed to you as an intelligent man who can answer them.”’ — “ Nae 
doubt, Sir,” said Cuddie, after a moment’s hesitation ; ‘ but, I would 
first like to ken what sort of questions they are. [hae had sae mony 
questions speered atme in my day, and in sic queer ways, that if ye 
kend a’, ye wadna wonder at my jalousing a’ thing about them. My 
mother gar’d me learn the Single Carritch, whilk was a great vex ; 
then I behoved to learn about my godfathers and godmothers to please 
the auld leddy ; and whiles I jumbled them thetigether and pleased 
nane ’ them ; and when I cam to man’s yestate, cam anither kind o’ 
questioning in fashion, that I liked waur than Effectual Calling ; and the 
“ did promise and vow” of the tane were yoked to the end of the 
tother. Sae ye see, Sir, | aye like to hear questions asked Lefore I an- 
swerthem.” p. 154—160. 

By dint of patient interrogation, the unsuspected stranger 
at last extracts from the cautious rustic, that Edith Bellenden 
is betrothed, and very speedily to be married to Lord Kvan- 
dale, to whom the house to which their cottage is attached 
belongs, andin which, as the family is absent, they now ac- 
commodate him witha bed. Readers of novels will expect 
what follows.—Miss Bellenden arrives next morning before 
he is up--and, notwithstanding all the efforts which Jenny 
makes to keep him out of sight, she catches a glimpse of bis 
despairing countenance, as he steals a last look at her, before 
he rushes for ever from her presence. She falls ill of course 


—-and lord Evendale, who arrives to claim her hand, watches 
impatiently for her recovery. 


In the mean time, Morton scarcely knowing where to go, 
turns aside to the old house of Milnwood, where, without dis 
covering himself, be enters into conversation with the ancient 


There is something very affecting, as wellas Iv 
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dicrous, in the following scene. After intimating that he un- 
derstood young Milnwood to have been drowned on his pas- 
sage to Holland, the old lady rejoins— 


‘« That’s ower like to be true, and mony a tear it’s cost my auld 
e’en. His uncle, poor gentleman, just sough’d awa’ wi’ it in bis 
mouth. He had been gi’eing me preceeze directions anent the 
bread and the wine, and the brandy, at his burial, and how often it 
was to be handed round the company, (for, dead or alive, he was 
a prudent, frugal, pains-taking-man); and then he said, said he, 
* Ailie,’—(he aye ca’d me Ailie, we were auld acquaintance) — 
“ Ailie, take ye care and haud the gear weel thegither; for the 
name of Morton of Milnwood’s ga’en out like the last sough of an 
auld sang.” And sae he fell out o’ ae dwam into another, and 
ne’er spake a word mair, unless it were something we cou’dna mak 
out, about a dipped candle being gude aneugh to see to die wi’.— 
He cou’d tfe’er bide to see a moulded ane, and there was ane, by ill 
luck, on the table.” 

‘ While Mrs. Wilson was thus detailing the last moments of the 
old miser, Morton was pressingly engaged in diverting the assiduous 
curiosity of the dog, which, recovered from his first surprise, and 
combining former recollections, had, after much snuffing and exa- 
mination, begun a course of capering and jumping upon the stran- 
ger which threatened every instant to betray him. At length, in the 
urgency of his impatience, Morton could not forbear exclaiming, in 
a tone of hasty impatience, “Down, Elphin! Down, sir!”— 
“ Ye ken our dog’s name,” said the old lady, struck with great and 
sudden surprise—‘* ye ken our dog’s name, and it’s no a common 
ane. And the creature kens you too.” she continued, in a more agi- 
tated and shriller tone—‘* God guide us! it’s my ain bairn!” 

‘So saying, the poor old woman threw herself around Morton’s 
neck, clung to him, kissed him as if he had been actually her child, and 
wept for joy. There was no parrying the ciscovery, if he could 
have had the heart to attempt any further disguise. He returned the 
embrace with the most grateful warmth, and answered— 

“I do indeed live, dear Ailie, to thank you for all your kind- 
ness, past and present, and to rejoice that there is at least one friend 
to welcome me to my native country.”—* Friends!” exclaimed 
Ailie, “ ye'll hae mony friends; for ye will hae gear, hinny—ye 
will hae gear. Heaven make ye a gude guide o’t !—But, eh, sirs,”” 
she continued, pushing him back from her with a trembling hand 
and shrivelled arm, and gazing in his face as if to read, at move 
convenient distance, the ravages which sorrow rather than time had 
made in his face—‘* Eh, sirs! ye’re sair altered, hinny, your face 
is turned pale, and your e’en are sunken, and your bonny red-and- 
white cheeks is turned a’ dark and sun-burned. O weary on the 
wars! mony’s the comely face they destroy.—And when can ve 
here, hinny ?—And where hae ye been ?—And what hae ye been 
doing ?—And what for did ye na write till us?—And bow cam ve 
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to pass yoursel for dead?—And what for did ye come creeping to 
your ain house as if ye had been an unco body, to gi’e poor auld Ailie 
sic astart?” she concluded, smiling through her tears. p. 236—240. 


After a little further talk, Morton informs her that he must 
soon go abroad again, and that the property, in the mean 
time, is in as good hands as his. 


“As good hands. hinny!” re-echoed Ailie ; “ I’m hopefu’ ye 
are no meaning mine? The rents and the lands are but a sair fash to 
me. And I’m ower failed to tak a helpmate, though Wylie Mac- 
tricket the writer was very pressing and spak very civilly ; but I’m 
ower auld a cat to draw that strae before me. He canna whillywha 
me as he’s dune mony a ane. And then I thought aye ye wad come 
back. and I wad get my pickle meal and my soup milk, and keep a’ 
things right about ye as I used to do in your puir uncle’s time, and 
it wad be just pleasure aneugh for me to see you thrive and guide the 
gear cany.—Ye'll hae learned that in Holland, [’se warrant, for 
they’re thrifty folk there, as | hear teli—But ye’ll be for keeping 
rather a mair house than puir auld Milnwood that’s gane ; and, in- 
deed, 1 would approve o’ your eating butcher meat maybe as aften 
as three times a-week—it keeps the wind out o’ the stamack.”— 
“ We will talk of all this another time,” said Morton, surprised at 
the generosity upon a large scale, which mingled in Ailie’s thoughts 
and actions with habitual and sordid parsimony, and at the odd con- 
trast between her love of saving and indifference to self-acquisition. 
** You must know,” he continued, * that I am in this country only 
for a few days on some special business of importance to the go- 
vernment, and therefore, Ailie, not a word of having seen me. At 
some other time I will acquaint you fully with my motives and in- 
tentions.”” — E’en be it sae, my jo.” replied Ailie, * | can keep a 
secret like my neighbours ; and weel auld Milawood kenn’d it, ho- 
nest man, for he tauld me where he keepit his gear, and that’s what 
maist folks like to hae as private as possibly may be.—But come 
awa’ wi’ me, hinny, till I show you the oak-parlour bow grandly 
it’s keepit, just as if ye bad been expected hame every day—lI loot 
naebody sort it but my ain hands. It was a kind o’ divertisement 
to me, though whiles the tear wan into my e’e, and I said to mysel, 
what needs I fash wi’? grates, and carpets, and cushions, and the 
muck!e brass candlesticks ony mair ? for they'll ne’er come hame that 
aught it rightfully.” 

* With these words sbe hauled him away to this sanctum sancto- 
rum, the scrubbing and cleansing whereof was her daily employ- 
ment, as its high state of good order constituted the very pride of 
her heart. Morton, as he followed her into the room, underwent a 
rebuke for not “ dighting his shoon,” which showed that Ailie had 
not relinquished her habits of authority. On entering the oak-par- 
lour, he could not but recollect the feelings of solemn awe with 
which, when a boy, he had been affected at bis occasional and rare 
admission to an apartment which he then supposed bad not its 
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equal, save in the halls of princes. It may be readily supposed that 
the worked worsted-chairs, with their short ebony legs and long up- 
right backs, had lost much of their influence over his mind, that the 
large brass andirons scemed diminished in splendour, that the green 
worsted tapestry appeared no masterpiece of the Arras loom, and 
that the room appeared, on the whole, dark, gloomy and disconso- 
late. Yet there were two objects, “the counterfeit presentment of 
two brothers,” which, dissimilar as those described by Hamlet, af- 
fected his mind with a variety of sensations. One full-length por- 
trait represented his father in complete armour, with a countenance 
indicating his masculine and determined character; and the other set 
forth his uncle in velvet and brocade, looking as if he were ashamed 
of his own finery, though entirely indebted for it to the liberality of 
the painter.’ p. 246—-249. 

There is an underplot we have forgotten toexplain, about 
Burley having taken possession of some family papers, when 
he seized on Tillietudlem, in consequence of which the lands 
were claimed and won by a caitiff connexior. of the family ; 
and this circumstance, as well as others, makes Morton, 
who had received a mysterious notice from that strange 
person to inquire of him, under a fictitious name,at a widow 
of the name of Maclur, determine to discover his retreat, if 
possible, and obtainthe means of righting that beloved family. 
With this view, and still preservinghis incognito, he inquires 
out the way to this old woman’s abode. She kept a little 
inn, in a lonely part of the road; and it was under her roof, 
though a zealous Covenanter, that Lord Evandale had been 
sheltered and concealed after the disaster at Drumclog. The 
whole of the following description appears to us extremely 
beautiful. 


‘ Evening lowered around him as he advanced up the narrow dell 
which had once been a wood, but was now divested of trees, unless 
where a few, from their inaccessible situation on the edge of preci- 
pitous banks, or clinging among rocks and huge stones, defied the 
invasion of men and of cattle, like the scattered tribes of a conquer- 
ed country, driven to take refuge in the barren strength of its moun- 
tains. These too, wasted and decayed, scemed rather to exist than 
to flourish, and only served to indicate what the landscape had once 
been. But the streams brawled down among them in all its freshness 
and vivacity, giving the life and animation which a mountain rivulet 
alone can confer on the barest and most savage scenes, and which 
the inhabitants of such a country miss when gazing even- upon the 
tranquil winding of a majestic stream through plains of fertility, and 
beside palaces of splendour. The track of the road followed the 
course of the brook, which was now visible, and now only to be dis- 
tinguished by its brawling heard among the stones, er in the cleits 
of the rock, that occasionally interrupted its course. 
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« Murmurer that thou art,” said Morton, in the enthusiasm of 
his reverie,—‘* why chafe with the rocks that stop thy course for a 
moment? There isa sea to receive thee in its bosom, and an eter- 
nity for man when his fretful and hasty course through the vale of 
time shall be ceased and over. What thy petty fuming is to the 
deep and vast billows of a shoreless ocean, are our cares, hopes, 
fears, joys, and sorrows, to the objects which must occupy us through 
the awful and boundless succession of ages !”’ 

‘Thus moralizing, he passed on till the cell opened, and the banks, 
receding from the brook, left a little green vale, exhibiting a croft, or 
small field, on which some corn was growing, and a cottage, whose walls 
were not above five feet high, and whose thatched root, green with 
moisture, age, house-leek, and grass, had in some places suffered damage 
from the encroachment of two cows, whose appetite this appearance of 
verdure bad diverted trom their more legitimate pasture. An ill-spelled, 
and worse written inscription, intimated to the traveller that he might 
here find refreshment for man and horse ;—no unacceptable intimation, 
rude as the hut appeared to be, considering the wild path he had trode 
inapproaching it,and the high and waste mountains which rose in desolate 
dignity behind thishumble asylum.—*‘It must indeed have been,” thought 
Morton, ‘in some such spot as this, that Burley was likely to find a 
congenial confidante.” 

‘As he approached, he observed the good dame of the house 
herself, seated by the door; she had hitherto been concealed from 
him by a huge alder-bush. —**‘ Good evening, mother,” said the 
travelicr. ‘“ Your name is Mistress Maclure?” — * Elizabeth 
Maclure, sir, a poor widow,” was the reply. — ‘“ Can you ledge 
a stranger fora night?” — “i can, sir, ithe will be pleased with 
the widow's cake and the widow’s cruise.” —‘* 


‘[T have been a sol- 
dier, good dame,” answered Morton, “ and nothing can cote amiss 
to me in the way of enterainment.’ * A sodger. sir, ?”? said 
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the old woman with a sigh. ** Gi ’ aan 
is believed to be an honourab'+ o: ‘ion, ny lame. | hope 
you do not think the worse i having bejongei to it?* — + | 
judge no one, sir,” lied the woman. ** and yo fier Si 5 ‘like 
that of acivil gentleman; bui 1 hae seeu ae muck.e +) wi? sodvering 
in this poor land 

wi’ these sichtless ov 
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am een cooient that 1 can see nae mair o% 


Morton observed that she was blind.—** Shalj 
I not be troublesome yoo, my good dame?” said he, compassion- 
ately ;° *‘ your inurmity seems ill calculated for your professiva.”” — 
«© Na. sir,” answered the old woman; “| can gang abovi the house 
readiiy eneugh; and I hae a bit lasse toheip me; and the cragoon lads 
will look after your horse when they come bame trae their patroie, tor 
asma’ matter; they are civiller now than kng syne.”’ — Upon these 
assurauces, bted 

“© Peggy, onny biré,” continued the hostess, addressing a 


little girl of ‘we years old, who had by this time appeared, “ tak 
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the gentleman's horse to the stable, and slack his girths, and tak aff the 
bridle, and shake down a lock o’ hay before him, till the dragoons 
come back.—Come this way. sir,” she continued; “ ye’ll fied my 
house clean, though it’s a puir anc.” —Morton followed her into the cot- 
tage accordingly. 

‘When he entered the cottage, Morton perceived that the old 
hostess had spoken truth. The inside of the hut belied its outward 
appearance, and was neat, and even comfortable, especially the in- 
ner apartment, in which the hostess informed her guest that he was to 
sup and sleep. Refreshments were placed before him, such as the 
little inn afforded, and, though he bad small occasion for them, he ac- 
cepted the offer, as the means of maintaining some discourse with the 
landiady. Notwithstanding her blindness, she was assiduous in her 
attendance, and seemed, by a sort of instinct, to find her way to 
what she wanted. 

‘Have you no one but this pretty little girl to assist you in 
waiting on ‘your guests ?”’ was the natural question. — ‘* None, sir; I 
dwell alone, like the widow of Zarephthah. Few guests come to 
this puir place; and I haena custom aneugh to hire servants. I 
had anes twa fine sons that lookit after a’ thing—But God gives and 
takes away—His name be praised!” she continued, turning her 
clouded eyes towards Heaven—‘‘ I was anes better off, that is, 
worlily speaking, even since [ lost them; but that was before this 
last change.""— “Indeed! But you are a presbyterian, good mo- 
ther ?"—** L am, sir; praised be the light that showed me the right 
Way,” a the landlady —* Then, I should have thought the 
evolution would have brought you nothing but good.” — * If,” 
said the old woman, ‘“‘ithas brought the land gude. and freedom of 
worship to tender consciences, it’s little matter what it has brought 
to a puir blind worm like me.” — * Sull,” repliec | Morton, ** I can- 
net see how it could possibly injure you.” —** |i’s a lang story, sir. 
But ae night, about sax weeks or thereby afore Bothwell Brigg, a 
young gentleman stopped at this puir cottage, stiff and bloody with 
wounds, pale and dune out with riding, and his horse sae weary he 
couldna drag ae foot after the other, and bis foes were close ahint 
him, and he was ane o° our enemies—What could I do, sir ?—You 
that’s a soldier will think me but a silly auld wife—but I fed him, 
and relieved him, and keepit him hidden till the pursuit was ower.” 
— ‘*And who,” said Morton, “dares disapprove of your having 
done so?” —** I kenna—I gat ill-will about it amang some o’ our 
ain folk. They said I should have been to him what Jael was to 
Sisera—But weel I wot I had nae divine command to shed blood, 
and to save it was baith like a woman and a Christian—And then 
they said I wanted natural affection to relieve ane that belanged to 
the band that murdered my twa sons.”—‘* That murdered your 
iwo sons!’ —“ Ay, sir; though maybe ye’ll gi’e their deaths an- 
otber ee tane fell wi’ sword in hand, fighting for a broken 
national Covenant; the tother—O, they took him and shot him dead 
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on the green bef fore bis mother’s face !—My auld e’en dazzled when 
the shots we ¢ looten off, and, to my thought, they waxed weaker and 
weaker ever since that weary day—and sorrow, and heart-break, and 
tears, might help on the disorder.” p, 205—274. 


From this interesting matron, Morton discoversthe secret of 
Burley’s retreat, and at last finds him in a strange rocky ca- 
vern in the precipitous rock that overhung a mountain tor- 
rent. He was stilimore mad and enthusiastic than at Both- 
well, and it was not without difliculty that Morton escaped 
from his violence. Having learned that the unworthy usurp- 
er of Tillietudlem had plotted the destruction of Lord Evan- 
dale, he repairs, post-haste, to Glasgow, where, by means of 
his influence as a favourite of King William, he gets a troop 
of foreign horse from the Dutch commander, and comes gal- 
loping back to the protection of that unhappy nobleman. He 
arrives, however, just in time to see him fall by the hand of 
Burley and the unworthy possessor of the Tower of Bellenden. 
That miscreant is instantly struck down by a shot from the 
faithful Cuddie. But Burley is reserved for a more charac- 
teristic death, with the account of which this eventful history 
is concluded. 

A hasty call to surrender, in the name of God and King Wil- 

am was obeyed by all except Burley, who turned his horse and 
at! empted to escape. Several soldiers pursved him by command of their 
officer ; but being well mounted, only the two headmost seemed likely 
to gain on him. He tumed detiberately twice ; and discharging first 
one of his pistols, and then the other, rid himself of the one pursuer by 
mortally wounding him, and of the other, by shooting his horse, and then 
continued bis light to Bothwell Bridge, where, for his misfortune, he 
tu fuund the gates shut and guar raed. Turning from thence, he made for 
place where the river seemed passable, and plunged into the stream, 
t. bullets from the pistols and carabines of his pursuers whizzing around 
him. Two balls took place when he was past the middle of the stream, 
and he felt himself dangerously wounded. He reined his horse round 
ia the midst of the river, and returned towards the bank he had left, 
waving bis hand, as if with the purpose of intimating that he surrender- 
ed. The troopers ceased firing at him accordingly, “and awaited his re- 
turn, two of them riding a little way into the river to seize and disarm 
him. But it presently appeared that his purpose was revenge, not 
safety. As he approached the two suldiers, be collected his remain- 
ing strength, and discharged a blow on the head of one, which tum- 
bled him from bis horse. The other dragoon, a strong muscular 
man, had in the meanwhile laid hands on him. Burley, in requital, 
grasped his throat, as a dying tiger seizes bis prey, and both losing 
the saddle in the struggle, came headlong into the river, and were 
swept down the stream. Their course might be traced by the blood 
which bubbled up to the surface. They were twice seen to rise, the 
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Dutchman striving to swim, and Burley clinging to him in a man- 
ner that showed his desire that both should perish. Their corpses 
were taken out about a quarter of a mile down the river. As Bal- 
four’s grasp could not have been unclenched without cutting off his 
hands, both were thrown into a hasty grave, still marked by a rude 
stone, and a ruder epitaph,’ p. 331--333. 

We have extended ouraccount of this story so far, and mul- 
tiplied our extracts so much, that we have left little room for 

criticisms. It isa work, undoubtedly, of great talent and ori- 
ginality ; and yet we find the rudimentsof almost all its charac- 
ters in the very first of the author’s publications.—Morton is 
but another editionof Waverley—taking a bloody part in poli- 
tical contention, without caring much about the cause, and in- 
terchanging high offices of generosity with his political oppo- 
nents. —Claverhouse has many of the — of the gallant 
Fergus.—Cuddie Headrigg, of whose merits, by the way, we 
have given no fair specimen in our extracts, isa Dandie Din- 
montof a lowerspecies ;—and eventhe Covenanters and their 
leaders were shadowed out, though afar off, in the gifted Gil- 
filan, and mine host of the Candlestick. Itisin the picture of 
these hapless enthusiasts, undoubtedly, that the great merit and 
the great interest of the work consists. That interest, indeed, 
isso great, that we perceive it has even given rise to a sort of 
controversy among the admirers and contemners of those an- 
eient worthies. It is a singular honour, no doubt, to a work 

of fiction and amusement, to be thus made the theme of seri- 
ous attack and defence upon points of historical and theolo- 
gical discussion, and to have grave dissertations written by 
learned contemporaries upon the accuracy of its representa- 
tions of public events and characters, or the moral effects of 
the style of ridicule in which it indulges. It is difficult for us, 
we confess, to view the matter in so serious a light; nor do 
we feel much disposed, even if we had leisure for the task, to 
venture ourselves into the array of the disputants. One word 
or two, however, we shall say, before concluding, upon the 
two great points of difference. First, as to the author’s pro- 
fanity in making scriptural expressions ridiculous, by the mis- 
use of them he has ascribed to the fanatics; and, secondly, as 
to the fairness of his general representation of the conduct 
and character of the insurgent party and their opponents. 

As to the first, we do not know very well what to say. Un- 
doubtedly, all jocular use of Scripture phraseology is in some . 
measure indecent and profane: Yet we donot know in what 
other way those hypocritical pretences to extraordinary sanc- 
tity which generally disguise themselves in such a garb, can 
be so effectually exposed. And even where the ludicrous 
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' misapplication of holy writ arises from mere ignorance, or 
‘ the foolish mimicry of more learned discoursers, as it is ) 
impossible to avoid smiling at the folly when it actually oc- 
4 curs, it is diflicult for witty and humorous writers, in whose 
way it lies, to resist fabricating it for the purpose of exciting 
smiles. In so far as practice can afford any justification of 
such a proceeding, we conceive that its justification would 
be easy. .In all our jest-books and plays and works of-bu- 
mour for two centuries back, the character of Quakers and 
Puritans and Methodists, have been constantly introdu- 
ced as fit objects of ridicule, on this very account. Swiltis full 
of jokes of this description; and the pious ‘and correct 
Addison himself is not a little fond of a witty application of 
a text from the sacred writings. When an author, whose aim 
was amusement, hadtodo with asct of people, all of whom 
; dealtin familiar applications of Bible phrases and Old Testa- 
P ment adventures, and who, undoubtedly, very often made 
4] ‘very absurd and ridiculous applications of them, it would be 
Fi rather hard, we think, to interdict himentizely from the repre- 
i! sentation of these absurdities,or to putin force,for him alone, 
: those statutes against profaneness which other people have 
; been allowed to transgress in their hours of gayety, without 
censure or punishment. 
i On the other point, also, we rather — to the side of the 
fe author. Heis a Tory, we think, pretty plainly in principle, 
i and scarcely disguises his preference for a Cavilier overaPuri- 
‘| tan: But, with these propensities, we think he has dealt pretty 
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fairly with both sides—especially when it is considered that, 
x though he lays his scene in a known crisis of his national histo- 
ry, his work is profes ssedlya work of fiction, and cannot well be 
accused of misleading any one as to matters of fact. He might 
| have made Claverhouse victorious at Drumclog, if he had 
i} thought fit—and nobody could have found fault with him. The 
insurgent Presbyterians of 1666 and the subsequent years were, 
beyond all question. a pious. brave, and conscientious race of 
i} men—to whom, andto whose efforts and sufferings, their de- 
H scendants are deeply indebted for the liberty both civil and reli- 
i gious whichthey enjoy, as well asfor the spirit of resistance to 
iM tyranny, which, we trust, they have inherited along with them. 
Considered generally as a party, it is impossible thatthey should 
ever be remembered, at least in Scotland, but with gratitude 
and veneration—-that their sufferingsshould ever be mentioned 
but with deep resentment and horror—or their heroism, both 
active and passive, but with pride and exultation. Atthe same 
time it is impossible to deny, that there were among them 
many absurd and ridiculous persons—and some of a savage 
zand ferocious character--old women, in short, like Mayse 
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Headgigg—preachers like Kettledrummle—or desperadoes 
like faitour of Burley. That a Tory novellist should bring 
such characters prominently forward, in a tale of the times, 
appears to us not only to be quite natural, but really to be 
less blameable than almost any other way in which party 
feelings could be shown. But, even he, has not represented 
the bulk of the party as falling underthis description, or as 
fairly represented by such personages. He has made his 
hero—who of course possesses all possible viftues-—of that 
persuasion ;. and has allowed them, in general, the courage of 
martyrs, the self-denial of hermits, andthe zeal and sincerity 
of apostles. His representation is almost avowedly that of 
ene who is not of their communion ; and yet we think it im- 
possible to peruse it, without feeling the greatest respect and 
pity for those to whom itis applied. A zealous Presbyterian 
might no doubt have said more in their favour, without vio- 
lating, or even concealing the truth ;---but, while zealous 
Presbyterians will not write entertaining novels themselves, 
they cannot expect to be treated in them with the same fay 
vour as if that had been the character of their authors. 

With regard to the author’s picture of their opponents, we 
must say that, with the exception of Claverhouse himself, whom 
hehasinvested gratuitously withmany graces and liberalitiesto 
which we are persuaded he has no title, and for whom, indeed, 
he has a foolish fondness, with which it would be absurd to 
deal seriously---he has shown no signs ofa partiality that can be 
blamed, nor exhibited many traits in them with which their ene- 
mies have reason to quarrel. If any person can read his strong 
and lively pictures of military insolence and oppression, with- 
out feeling his blood boil within him, we must conclude the 
fault to be in his own apathy, and not in any softenings of the 
partial author ;---nor do we know any Whig writer who has 
exhibited the baseness and cruelty of that wretched govern- 
ment in more naked and revolting deformity, than in his 


scene of the torture at the Privy Council. The military exe- 


cutions of Claverhouse himself are admitted without pallia- 
tion; and the bloodthirstiness of Dalzell, and the brutality of 
Lauderdale, are represented in their true colours. In short, 
ifthis author has been somewhat severe upon the Covenan- 
ters, neither has he spared their oppressors ; and the truth 
probably is, that, never dreaming of being made responsible 
for historical accuracy or fairness in a composition of this de- 
scription, he has exaggerated a little on both sides, for the 
sake of efrect—and been carried, by the bent of his humour, 
most frequently to exaggerate on that which afforded the 
greatest scope for ridicule. 





We insert the following Statement, at the Request of the Re- 
verend Person Who subscribes it, in reference to a passage 
in our 52d Number. 


‘I, underwritten, Principal of the Scotch College, Paris, 
‘ declare, That I never-said, as is asserted in the Edinburgh 
¢ Review for February 1816...June 1816, page 407, that the 
« Papers would not be sent unless Lord Gower would also 
¢ undertake to convey to England the plate of the College: 
¢ And IJ further declare, that I never said any thing that could 
¢ afford any reasonable ground for making such an assertion. 


‘ ert *‘ ALEX. GORDON,’ 
* 30th Jan. 1817. 


The Reviewer of the Life of James the Second received the 
account which Principal Gordon contradicts in the above 
paragraph, from persons incapable of deceiving, and very 
unlikely to be mistaken, It will be obvious to any dispas- 
sionate reader, that he could have no intention to reflect on 
Principal Gordon ; and he is really concerned to have giv- 
en pain to the Principal, in the statement of a fact which is 
not a material part of the history of the Stuart Papers. Prin- 
cipal Gordon may correct all misconceptions, and contribute 
to illustrate a part of English history, by making public his 
own statement of the nature and fate of these curious Papers 
—to which those, who have hitherto had no better guide 
than probable reasoning, will listen with respectful attention, 
and with @ real disposition te be satisfied with his testimony 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 69. 3s. 

. FINE ARTS. 

Compositions in Outline from Hesiod’s Theogony, Weeks and Days, 
and the Days. Engraved by J. Blake, from Designs by John Flaxman, 
R. A. Printed to correspond with the Outlines from Homer, &c. 

The Costume of the Netherlands. Part I. containing ten coloured 
Engravings, with Letter-ptess Descriptions in English and French. 15s. 

Day light ; a recent Discovery in the Art of Painting, with Hints on 
the Philosophy of the Fine Arts, By H. Richter. 4s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The unedited Antiquities of Attica ; comprising the Architectural Re- 
mains of Eleusis, Rhamnus, Sunium, atid Thoricus. By the Dillettanti 
Society. Imperial tolio, with eighty-four Engravings. 10/. 10s. 

BIOGRAPHY. . 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of George Buchanan. By David 
Irving, LL. D. The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged ; with an 
Appendix, containing many original Papers, and a Reprint of Bucha- 
nan’s Admonitioun, and other Scottish Tracts. 8vo. . 14s. 

Narratives of the Lives of the more Eminent Fathers of the first three 
Centuries: interspersed with copious Quotations from their Writings 
Familiar Observations on their Characters and Opinions, and occasional 
References to the most remarkable Events and Persons of the Times in 
which they Lived. By the Rev. Robert Cox, A. M. Perpetual Curate 
of St. Leonard’s, Bridgenorth. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, Esq. By John Galt. 
8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Dr. Lettsom, with a Se- 
lection from his Correspondence with the Principal Literati and Foreign 
Countries. By T. J. Pettigrew, F. L.S. 3 vol. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Doctrines of the late Jobn Hunter, Esq. 
Founder of the Hunterian Museum at the Royal College of Surgeons. 
By J. Adams, M. D. 12s. 6d. 

Lives of the British Admirals. By J. Campbell. Vol. VII. and VYIi 
8vo. Il. 4s. ; Royal 8vo. I/. 10s, 

Historical Anecdotes of some of the Howard Family. 8vo. 7s: 
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BOTANY. 

Fiora Anomota ; a General View of the Anomalies in the Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom. By Thomas Hopkirk, younger of Dalbeth, with En- 
gravings. 10s. 6d. 

Green’s Botanical Dictionary, or Universal Herbal. Part IV. 

Pomona Britannica. By George Brookshaw. Part. X. Royal 4to. 
Il. Is 

DRAMA. 

Panthea, a Tragedy. By William Bennett, Esq., Barrister-at 
Law 3s. ; 

Manuel, a Tragedy. By the Author of Bertram. 4s. Gd. 

Laou-Seng-Urk, or an Heir in his Old Age; a Chinese Drama. 
Translated from the original Chinese by J. F. Davis, Esq. of Canton. 
To which is prefixed, a Brief View of the Chinese Drama, and of 
their Theatrical Exhibitions. 5s. 6d. 

Frightened to Death: a Musical Farce, in two Acts. By W.C. 
Oulton. 2s. 

The Theatrical Inquisitor and Monthly Mirror. No. 55. 

EDUCATION. 

The Book of Versions, or Guide to French Translation and Con- 
struction. By J.Cherpillotd. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The School of Improvement, two Juvenal Dramas for Youth of both 
Sexes. By W. F. Sullivan, A.M. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Nouns, or Alvearium of Definitions. By the Rev. 
Ralph Sharp, D. D. 3s. 6d. 

The French Scholar’s First Book ; comprising a copious Vocabulary, 
a Collection of Familiar Phrases, Reading Lessons, and a concise 
View of French Grammar, designed to introduce the Learner to the 
Compiler's Grammar. By Ph. Le Breton, A. M. 2s. 

A New Grammar of the French Language. By Charles Peter Whi- 
faker. 6s. 6d. 

Fairy Tales, or Stories of Fable and Fiction; selected by Benj. 
Tabart from the Works of Goose, Bunch, Oberon, Mab, &c. &c, 
4s. 6d. 

Moral Culture attempted, in a Series of Lectures to Sunday Schools, 
in Birmin.ham. By James Luckcock. 4s. 

Robinson Crusoe, written by Himself; a new edition, revised and 
corrected, for the advancement of Nautical Evucation: illustrated by 
Technical and Geographical Annotations, and embellished with Maps 
and Engravings. By the Hydrographer of the Naval Chronicle, i. 
Qs. and il. Is. 

French and Exglish Dialogues: written for the Use of the Countess 
of Sefton’s children. By Miss Dickenson. 2s. 6d. 

The First Step to the French Tongue. designed as an easy Introduc- 
tion to, and consisting entirely of, the Verbs, with practical Exercises. 
By A. Picquot. Is. 6d. 

Latin Exercises. By J. Whittaker. 12mo. 3s. 

Dictionary of French Homonymes. By T, Harmand, 12mo. 3s 
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; GEOGRAPHY. 

A complete set of Maps, composing a new General Atlas, ancient 

and modern, of imperial folio size. By Dr. Playfair. . 5l. 5s. 
HISTORY. 

Private Memoirs; forming, with the works of Messrs Hue-and 
Clery’s Journal, a complete History of the Captivity of the Royal 
Family of France in the Tower of the Temple ; translated from the 
French, 1 vol. foolscap 8vo with Frontispiece, 5s. 

History of the University of Edinburgh; chiefly compiled from 
Original Papers and Records, never before published. By Alexander 
Bower, author of the Life of Luther. 2 vol. 8vo. 1. 4s. 

Aspin’s Universal History. Part VII. 

Au Historical Account of the Battle of Waterloo: written from 
the first authority, by W Mudiord, Esq., and accompanied by a 
series of twenty seven splendidly coloured Engravings, Plans, &c. 
from drawings taken on the spot. By James Rouse, Esq. Third 
Part. 11, 11s. 6d. 

A History of the Jesuits ; to which is prefixed, 4 Reply to Mr. 
Dailas’s Defence of the Order. 2 vol. 11. 4s. 

A History of Muhammedanism: comprising the Life of the Ara- 
bian Propbet, and succinct Accounts of the Empires founded by the 
Muhammedan Arms. By Charles Mills, Esq. 8vo. 12s. ‘ 

History of Brazil, Vol. Il. By Robert Southey, Esq. 

The History of the Wars, from the French Revolution to the Battle 
of Waterloo, in 1815. Part I. 2s. 

Illustrations of Literary History: consisting of Authentic Memoirs 
and Original Letters of eminent Persons, and intended as a Sequel 
to the Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Centdry. By John 
Nichols, F.S.A. 2vol. 8vo. 2l. 14s. 

LAW. 

Defence of Usury Laws, against the Arguments of Mr. Bentham 
and the Edinburgh Reviewers. By James Graham, Esq. Advocate. 
Is. 6d. 

Decisions of the First and Second Divisions of the Court of Session, 
from November, 1815 to November, 1816 ; collected by J. Campbell, 
J. Wilson, G. Tait, and R. Rollo, Esqrs. Advocates. Folio. 1. Is. 

A Practical Treatise on Life Annuities, including the Annuity Acts 
of the 17th and 53d Geo. III. ; and a Synopsis of all the principal 
adjudged Cases under the first Act; together with select, modern, 
and useful precedents, &c. By Frederick Blayney. 8vo. 6s. 

A Report of the Proceedings upon an Information in the Nature 
of a Quo Warranto, at the Suit of the King against Waller Q’Grady, 
Esq. respecting the Right ef Appointment to the office of Clerk of 
the Pleas in his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer in Ireland, tried at 
Bar in the Court of King’s Bench, Dublin. By R. W. Greene, 
Esq. Barristerat Law. 7s. 6d. 


\ Complete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings for High 
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Treason, and other Crimes and Misdemeanors, from the earliest Pe- 
riod to the year 1783, with — and other Illustrations: compiled 
by T. B. Howell, Esq. F. R. S. F.S. A. and continued from 1783 to 
the present Time. By Thomas Jones Howell. Vol. XXU. 17. 
ils. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Criminal Law: adapted to the Use oj 
the Profession, Magistrates and Private Gentlemen. 4 vol. i, 5s. 

A Second Letter on the Game Laws. By a Ceuntry Gentleman, 
a Proprietor of Game. vo. 2s. 

A Treatise of the Law and Practice of Extracts in Brief and in 
Aid: with an Appendix of Forms of Writs, Affidavits for Extents, 
Pleadings to Extents, Rules of Court, and Table of Fees. By Ed- 
ward West, of the Inner Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law. 14s. 

The Magistrate’s Manual; or a Summary of the Duties and 
Powers of a Justice of Peace, &c. By Williams Toone, attomey at 
law. 18s. 

The Jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace, and Authority of Parish 
Officers, in all Matters relating to a Parochial Law. 2 vol. royal 
8vo. 21. 12s. 6d 

The New List. Samuel Hill, of the Stamp Office. 6s. 

Trivmphs of Just iice over Unjust Judges: exhibiting the Names 
and Crimes of four-and-forty Judges, hanged in one years Eng- 
land, as Murderers, for their corrupt Judgments, &c. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY AND ANATOMY. 7 

The Edinburgh Medical aed Surgical Journag. No. 50° '3s. 

An experimental Inquiry into tke Effects of Nonics and other Me- 
dicinal Substances on the Cohesion of the Afiimal Fibres. By the 
late Adair Crawford, M.D. F.R.S, Edited by Alexander Crawiord, 
M.D. 6s. 

Practical Observations § in Surgery and Morbid Anatomy. With cases, 


dissections, and engravings. By Jobn Howship, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 8vo. 18s. 
TI 


he Annals of Medicine and Surgery, or Records of occurring Im- 
nrovements and Discoveries in Medicine and Surgery ; and the imme- 
‘tiately connected Arts and Sciences. Part. IV. 3s. 
An "Essay on Burns, in Two Parts; principally in those which hap- 
en to Workmen in Mines, from the Explosion of Carburetted Hydro- 
ven Gas; including a variety ot Cases conducted upon different prin- 
ciples. By Edward Kentish, M.D. Physician to the Bristol Dispensa- 
ty. Sve, Os, 
Epitome of Juridical or Forensic Medicine. By Geo, Edward 
Neale, M.D. 7s. 
Considerations on the Moral Management of Insane Persons. By J. 
‘iaslam, M.D. 3s. 
\ Cursory Inquiry into some of the Principal Causes of Mortality 
among Children. 2s. 6d. 
Suggestions for the Prevention and Mitigation of Epidemic and Pes 
tilential Diseases. By Charles Maclean, M.D. 35, 
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An Examination of the Objections made in Britain against the Doc- 
trines of Gall and Spurzheim. By J.G.Spurzheim, M. D. 8vo. 2s. 

The Medical Guardian of Youth. By Robert John Thornton, M. D. 
&e. 4s. 

Orfila’s Toxicology, Vol. II. Part II. 8s. 

Surgical Observations ; being a Quarterly Report of Cases in Surge- 
ry, treated in the Middlesex Hospital, in the Cancer Establishment, 
and in Private Practice: embracing an Account of the Aatemical and 
Pathological Researches in the School of Windmill*Street. By C. 
Bell, Esq. Part fll. 8vo. 6s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Elements of Geometry and Plain Trigonometry, with an Appendix, 
and copious Notes and Illustrations. By John Leslie, FR. S. E. Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, 
improved and enlarged. 10s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Differential and Integral Calculus. 
By S. F. Lacroix Translated from the French ; with an Appendix and 
Notes. 8vo. With Plates. 18s. . 

The Gentleman’s Diary, or, Mathematical Repository ; containing 
the Years 1751 to 1760, inclusive ; with entire New Diagrams. By 
the Proprietors. Vol. 1. Part Il. and Vol. II. Part f. 7s. each. 

An Introduction to the Method of Increments, expressed by a 
New Form of Notation ; showing more intimately its Relation to the 
Fluxional Analysis. By P. Nicholson, private ‘Teacher of the Mathe- 
matics, &c. 8vo. 8s. 

Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion, 1817. 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Round Table ; a Collection of Essays on Literature, Men, and 
Manners. By William Hazlitt, Esq. 2 vol. Foolscap 8vo. 14s. 

Fragments and Fictions. Trans!ated from the French of Jean Pocu- 
rante de Peudemots. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Letters from Scotland, by an English Commercial Traveller. Writ- 
ten during a Journey in Scotland in the Summer of 1815. 12mo. 6s. 

The Third and Last Volume of Village Conversations. By Miss 

Rerou. Containing an Inquiry into the Elements of Political Science, 
and the Principles of Human Actions. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
. A Memoir, descriptive and explanatory, to accompany the New 
Chart of the Atlantic Ocean ; and comprising Instructions, general and 
particular, for the Navigation of that Sea. By John Purdy, Hydrogra- 
pher. Third Edition. Corrected, and materially improved. 

Account of the Examination of the Elgin Box at the Foreign Of- 
fice, Downing Street, in a Letter to James Losh, Esq. By R. 
Tweddell. 2s, 

Rees’s New Cyclopedia. Vol. 34. Part 2, forming Part 68, 11. 
—large paper, 1. 16s. boards, 

VOL. XXVIII, NO. 55. 34 
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The Dictionary of the English Language. By Samuel Johnson, 
L. L. D.; with numerous Corrections, and with the addition of ma- 
ny thousand Words. By the Rev. H. J. ‘Vodd, M. A. F. S. A. 
Part 7. 4to, 11. Is. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts, edited at the Royal Institution. 
No. 4. 7s. 6d. 

Statements respecting the East India College ; with an Appeal to 
Facts in Refutation of the Charges lately Lrought against it in the 
Court of Proprietors. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Correspondent; consisting of Letters, Moral, Political, and 
Literary, between eminent Writers in France and England. The 
English Articles collected and arranged by Dr. Stoddart. 5s. 

Time’s Telescope for 1817; embellished with an elegant emblema- 
tical frontispiece. 12mo. 9s. 

Ohservations on Gas Lights; being an Impartial Inquiry concern- 
ing the Injurious Effects on the Health of the Community from the 
Use of Coal-Gas for Lighting the Metropolis. By Candidus. 2s. 

The Works of Gianutio and Gustavus Selenus. Translated by 

5-H. Saratt, Professor of Chess. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. Is. 
: The Principles of Harmony ; containing a complete and compen- 
dious Illustration of the Theory of Music, on a new and original 
Plan. By J. Relfe, Musician in Ordinary to his Majesty. Folio. 
11. 1s. 

A Narrative of the Melancholy Accident which occurred at Roches- 
ter Bridge, on the 13th September, 1816, by which fifteen Persons were 
drowned. By Wm. Sterne Palmer. 3s. 6d. 

The Bristol Index, or Evans’s Directory for 1817. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

The Oxford University Calendar for 1817, corrected to December 
Slst, 1816. 5s. 6d, 

A New Oxford Guide, 8vo. with Ten Etchings. By G. Cooper. 4s. 

A View of the Agricultural, Commercial, and Financial Interests 
of Ceylon. With an Appendix; containing some of the principal 

« Laws and Usages of the Candians; Port and Custom-house Regu- 
Jations, &c. &c. By Anthony Bertolacci, Esq. late Comptroller-ge- 
neral of Customs, and acting Auditor-general of Civil Accounts in that 
Colony. 8vo. 18s. 

A Treatise on Greyhounds. 4s. 

An Essay concerning Parliaments at a certainty, or the Kalends 
of May. By Samuel Johnson: reprinted from the edition of 1694, 
with Notes by the Editor. 2s. 

Brief Remarks on Mr. Warden’s Letters from St. Helena, respect- 
ing the conduct of Bonaparte and his Suite. 2s. 6d. 

A Description of the Safety-lamp invented by George Stevenson, 
and now in Use in Killingworth Coalery ; to which is added, An 
Account of the Lamp constructed by Sir H. Davy, with Engravings. 
hs. 6d. 
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Vice Triumphant ; the Remedy proposed easy and effectual : with 
the Statement of a new Hypothesis to explain Accountableness. By 
S. Spurrell. 2s. 

Curiosities of Literature, Vol. III. By 1. D’Israeli. 12s. 

The Second Part of Neale’s Hlustrated History of Westminster 
Abbey. Imp. folio, (to correspond with the large paper of the 
new edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon,) 21. 12s. 6d.—crown folio, 
Il. 11s. 6d.—proofs and etchings, 2/. 12s, Gd.—imp. 4to. 11. 4s.— 
royal 4to. 16s. 

A Vindication of the Magistrates acting in and for the Tower Division, 
from the Charges contained in a Work entitled, “* The Report of the 
Committee on the State of the Police of the Metropolis, together with 
the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee of the House of 
Commons.” By Thos. Thirlwell,M. A. 4s. 

A Refutation of a Vindication of the Magistrates of the Tower 
Division, By the Rev. T. Thirlwell. By J. T. Barber Beaumont, 
Esq. F.A.S. 23. 

A Dissertation on Weights and Measures, and the best Means 
of revising them; published originally in the British Review, No. 
XVII. 2s. 

Garnett’s Engraved Chart from America to the British Channel, 
on an entire New Plan, showing the Direct Course. 2s. 6d.—being the 
first of an intended Series to various Parts of the Globe. 

An Address to the Merchants and Manufacturers of Great Bri- 
tain, on the present State of the Country ; containing Remarks on the 
real Nature of the Sinking Fund. 4s. 

Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, and the principles of 
Government. By Dr. Price. A New Edition; dedicated to the Lord 
Mayor; by W. Beck. 

Report relative to a Line of Canal upon one Level, between the 
Cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow ; to form a junction with the Forth 
and Clyde Canal at Lock No. 20, and also with the Port of Leith, and 
the Broomielaw at Glasgow : with a Map, showing the Course not only 
of this Line of Canal, but of the other Lines now before the public. By 
Robert Stevenson, Engineer. 4to. 3s. 

The Pic-Nic, a Collection of Songs and Recitations. Ss. 6d. 

German Commercial Letters. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Academic Errors, or Reflections of Youth. By a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 5s. 6d. 

The Fall and Death of Joachim Murat. By T. Macirone, his Aide- 
de-camp, 

A Morning’s Walk from London to Kew. By Sir R. Phillips. Post 
8vo. 8s. 6d, 

The Author of Junius ascertained, from a concatenation of Cir- 
cumstances, amounting to Moral Demonstration. By Geo. Chalmers, 
Esq. F. R. 8. 3s. 

The Literary Gazette, and Journal of the Belles Lettres. 

The Art of Talking with the Fingers, for the Use of the Dedf 
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and Dumb; with corrections, improvements, and additions. Very 
neatly engraved on a Card. Is. 

Apicius Redivivus ; or the Cook’s Oracle. 

A Third Volume of tie Curiosities of Literature. 8vo. 19s. 

Remonstrance presented to the Government in or about 1653, on 
the Inestimable Riches of the British Seas, 2s. 

Illustrations (chiefly Geographical) of the History of the Expe- 
dition of the Younger Cyrus, and the retreat of the Ten ‘Thousand 
Greeks. By Major Renne}l. 1 vol. 4to. With Explanatory Maps 
in folio. 11. 16s 

The Elegant Girl; or Virtuous Principles the true source of 
Elegant Manners: Illustrated by Twelve Coloured Engravings, with 
Lines to each, and a Poem called The Mother. 16s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A new Edition of Outlines of Mineralogy and Geology; to which 
is added, an Outline of the Geology of England and Wales, with a 
Map and Section of the Strata. By William Phillips. 

An Introduction to Entymology, or Elements of the Natural His- 
tory of Insects. By the Rev. William Kirby, B. A. F. L. S. and 
William Spence, Esq., F. L. S. Vol. Il. 8vo. with coloured En- 
gravings. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The White Cottage; a Tale. 12mo. 7s. 

The Cavern of Roseville, or, the Two Sisters; a Tale: being a 
translation of Le Souterrain. ou les Deux Seurs ; by Madame Herbster. 
By Alexander Jamieson, author of a Treatise on the Construction of 
Maps, &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Stories for Children, selected from the History of England, from the 
Conquest to the Revolution. 18mo. 3s. 

Les Suirées De Londres. Par Madame Herbster. 12mo. 5s. 

Les Battuécas. Par Madame De Genlis. @2vol. 12mo. 7s. 

Education, or Elizabeth, her Lover and Husband, a Tale for 1817. By 
Elizabeth Taylor. 3 vol. 15s. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, translated into French. By M. 
Voltaire. Third Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Gumal and Lana, or the African Children, 2 vol. plates. 7s. 6d. 

Favourite Beauties, and Amours of Henry of Windsor. 3 vol. 15s. 

Self-Deception, in a Series of Letters. By Emma Parker. 2 vol. 
12s. 

Six Weeks at Long’s, a Satirical Novel. By a iate Resident. 3 vol. 
12mo. 

Fortitude and Frailty. By Fanny Holcroft. 4 vol. 

Ponsonby. 2 vol. 

The Life and Manners of the Baroness Koningsmark. 2s. 6d. 

Melincourt. By the Author of Headlong Hall. 3 vol. 

Placide, a Spanish Tale. Translated from Les Battuécas of-Madame 
Genlis, by A. Jamieson. 2 vol. 

The Sons of St. David, a Cambro-British Historical Tale of the 
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Fourteenth Century, with explanatory Notes and Refer ‘i 
Grifiths-ap-Gridiths. Esq, 3 a ioe. 15s. a 

The Absent Man, a Narrative. Edited by Sir Peter Plastic, Knight 

of the Order of the Tower and Sword. 12mo. 33s, 
POETRY. 

The Paradise of Coquettes. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. 

The Bower of Spring, with other Poems. By the author of ‘ the Pa- 
radise of Coquettes.’ Foolscap 8vo. 7s. ; 

The Craniad ; or Spurzheim Illustrated, a Poem in two Parts. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Selections from the Tales and Idyls of Gesner. Translated into 
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Poems: chiefly on the superstition of Obeak. 8vo. 5s. 

Persecutor, and other Poems. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Shades of Waterloo, a Vision, in Verse ; wherein many fallen 
Heroes are individually. celebrated ; the Conduct of particular Regi- 
ments severally noticed ; and praise or censure deservedly applied to 
many living Actors of the memorable drama. 8vyo. 6s. 

Oina Morul, one of the minor Poems of Ossian; in English 
Verse. Is. 
Modern Patriots, a Poetical Letter to T. S. W. Samuell. Is. 6d, 

Wat Tyler, a Dramatic Poem. By Robert Southey. 3s. 6d. 

A Poetical Epistle to Lord Byron 1s. 6d. 

Sacred Poems, selected from the best writers. By P. le Breton. 2s. 

Select Pieces of early Popular Poetry, reprinted in the Black Let- 
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Scott. 5s. 6d. 
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Edmeston’s Poems. -12mo. 4s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

English Synonimes explained in Alphabetical Order ; with copious 
Illustrations and Examples. By George Crabb, of Magdalen-Hall, Ox. 
ford. Ina very large volume 8vo. 11 Is. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Speech of Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. delivered on the 13th March 
in the House of Commons, 8vo. Is. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the present state of the Coun- 
try, and the absolute necessity of Parliamentary Reform. By T. Kirke, 
Esc . 
On the Supply of Employment and Subsistence for the Labouring 
Classes, in Fisheries, Manufactures, and the Cultivation of Waste Lands ; 
with Remarks on the operation of the Salt Duties, and a proposal for 
their repeal. By Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 8vo. 3s. 

The National Debt in its True Colours, with Plans for its extinction 
by Honest Means. By William Frend, Esq, M. A. Actuary of the Rock. 
Life Assurance Company. 1s. 6d. 
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doing them away. By Thomas Urquhart. 8vo. 5s. 
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censed Victualler. 2s. 

Public Funds. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
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Reformer. By Walter Fawkes, Esq. 2s. 6d. 
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ihe Expediency and Necessity of a Parliamentary Reform. By An- 
glicanus. 

A Kelation of the Treatment experienced by Napoleon in the Island 
of St. Helena; with the Authentic Copy of an Official Memoir from 
Napoleon to Sir Hudson Lowe. By M. Santini, Huissier du Cabinet to 
Napoleon. 2s. 6d. 

Manuscrit venu de St. Helene d’une maniére inconnue. 7s. 6d. 

A Letter to William Smith, Esq. M.P., from Robert Southey, 
Esq. 8vo. 2s. - 
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the probable consequences of introducing into Great Britain, the 
mode of Suffrage that exists in the United States. By a Gentleman 
some time resident iv the United States, and Author of a ‘ View of the 
the State of Parties in America.’ 8vo, 2s. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, No. I. for April. 2s. 64. 
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The Evidence and Authenticity of the Christian Revelation. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 8s. 

A Series of Discourses on the Christian Revelation, viewed in con- 
nexion with the Modern Astronomy. By T. Chalmers, D. D. Fourth 
Editon. $vo. 8s. 

Practica! Reflections on the Ordination Services for Deacons and 
Priests, in the United Church of England and Ireland. For the Use of 
Candidates for Orders. Respectfully proposed as a Manual for 
Ministers of all Ages. By John Brewster, M. A. Rector of Eggles- 
clifle. 8vo. 8s. 

Sermons preached at Welbeck Chapel, St. Mary-le-bone. By the 
Rev. S. White, M. A, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on Important Subjects. By the Rev. Charles Coleman, 
A.M.M. R.L, A.: late Curate of Grange, in the Parish of Armagh, 
Diocese of Armagh. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Scripture Essays, adapted to the Holidays of the Church of 
England ; with Meditations on the prescribed Services. By Mrs. 
West, Author of Letters to a Young Man, &c. &c. 2 vol. 12mo. 
12s. 

Gethsemane ; or, Thoughts on the Sufferings of Christ. By the Au- 
thor of the Refuge. 5s. 

Christian Unity, Doctrinally and Historically considered, in eight 
Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford in 1816, at the Lec- 
ture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. 10s. 6d. 

Christian Essays. By the late Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks. A.M. 
14s, 

A Synopsis of Signs cf the Times, Past, Present and Future ; hum- 
bly attempted to be traced from the Chronological Prophecies in the 
Original Scriptures. By the Rev. William Hales, D. D. 

A Reply to a Letter from a Rector to his Curate, on the Subject of 
the Bible Society. By a Deacon of the Church of England. 8vo, 
Qs. 6d, 

The Doctrine of Regeneration, as identified with Baptism, and Dis- 
tinct from Renovation, investigated. By Hector Davies Morgan, M. A. 
Svo, 3s. 

The Sources of the Evil: Addressed to the United Parliament and 
the People of Great Britain, on the League formed betweea the Irigh 
Lay Separatists and the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops, on the Measure 
of Emancipation. By Anglo-Hibernus. 3s. 6d. ; 

Thoughts on the Tendency of Bible Societies, as affecting the Estab- 
lished Church, and Christianity itself. By the Rev. A. O'Callaghan, 
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Scripture Genealogy from Adam to Christ, exhibited in a Series of 
Thirty-six engraved Tables. Royal 4to. 2l. 12s. 6d. 

Discourses on the Apostles’ Creed, intended principally for the In- 
struction of the Young. By the Rev. Robert Stevens. 8vo. 7s. 

Hymns, adapted to the Circumstances of Public Worship and Private 
Devotion. By John Fawcett, D. D. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Tracts relative to the island of St. Helena ; written during a Resi- 
dence of Five Years. By Major-General Alexander Beatson, late Go- 
vernor, &c. vol. 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

A Tour through Belgium, Holland, along the Rhine, and through 
the North of France, in the summer of 1816. By James Mitchell, 
8vo. 12s. 

Narrative of a Residence in Belgium, during the Campaign of 1815, 
and of a Visit to the Field of Waterloo. By an English-Woman. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

An Account of the Singular Habits and Circumstances of the People 
of the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. By William Mari- 
ner, of the Port-au-Prince, private Ship of war; the greater part of 
whose Crew was massacred by the Natives of Lefooga. To which is 
added, a Grammar, and copious Vocabulary of the Language. 2 vol. 
8vo. With a Portrait. 1/. 4s. 

A Description of the People of India: With particular Reference te 
their Separation into Casts, the Influence of their Civil Policy and Do- 
mestic Superintendence, their Idolatry and Religious Ceremonies, ‘and 
the various Singularities of Customs, Habits and Observances, which 
distinguished them from all other Nations, By the Abbé J. Duboise; 
Missionary in the Mysore. 4to. 2l, 2s, 
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; Memoirs of the Hon. Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State. 2 vol, 
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The Age of Revelation, or the Age of Reason, shown to be an Age 
of Infidelity. By Elias Boudinot, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Abbé Don J. Ignatius Molina: Illustrated by a half sheet Map of 
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and an Appendix, containing copious extracts from the Ataucana of Don 
Alonzo de Ercilla ; translated from the original Italian. By an Ame- 
rican Gentleman. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 5s, 

Elementos de Ja Lengua Inglesa Para uso de los Espamles. Por don 
Mariano Velazques de la Cordena. 8vo. 15s. 
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Infantry of the United States. By Colonel Alexander Swyth. 8vo. 18s. 
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Slack. 53. 
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2tom. 8vo. 10s, 
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Poppleton. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Halliday’s Memoir of the Campaign of 1815. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
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